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BOOK  I. 

ARGUMENT. 

Ramcscs  repairs  to  the  desert  of  Nitritia.— Its  desolate  and 
striking  character  and  appearance.— Its  natron  lakes  and 
an  ancient  channel  of  the  Nile  now  become  dried  up. — 
Awaiting  here  for  intelligence  of  Sabacon,  he  meets  with 
Calanus,  an  Indian  Brachman,  already  acquainted  in 
Ethiopia  with  the  noble  qualities  of  Ramcscs. — Calanus 
communicates  to  him  the  incidents  of  his  life.— They 
contract  an  intimate  friendship.— Receiving  tidings  of 
Sabacon's  success  and  seizure  of  the  island  of  Trosopitis, 
Rameses  revives  the  celebrated  lamp  festival  of  Sais,  and, 
assisted  by  its  numerous  votaries,  defeats  the  troops  oi 
Salatis,  and  rescues  his  brother  by  his  timely  arrival  at 
Byblos. 

Traversing  the  desert  with  a  rapid  pace,  they 
at  length  approached  the  confines  of  the  wild  and 
desolate  region  of  Nitritia:  here,  amid  scenes  of 
sterility  and  horror,  ltaincscs  sought  a  temporary 
refuge,  situated  upon  the  borders  of  the  immense 
deserts  of  Libya.     The   range  of  these  barriers, 
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2  RAMESES. 

which  screen  the  rich  harvests  of  the  Delta  from 
beine  overwhelmed   with   barren   sands,   stretches 
nearly  parallel    with  the    whole   length  of  Lower 
Egypt,  from  the  separation  of  the  Nile  at  Bou- 
basti,   throughout   its  course   to  the  great  ocean. 
While  this  sacred  stream  is  adorned  with  large  and 
populous  cities  and  temples,  its  banks  adjacent  to 
the  Nile,  enriched  by  its  annual  inundation,  arc 
green  and  verdant,  and  wave  with  a  never-failing 
harvest  of  grain.     Closely  bounding  its  rich  produce 
towards  the  eastern  desert,  rises  in  regular  slopes 
toward  the  horizon,  the  savage  district  of  Nitritia1, 
bounding  this  richest  province  of  Egypt  through- 
out its  eastern  border.     The  conformation  of  this 
tract  serves  to  absorb  within  its  deep  valleys  and 
ravines  these  destructive  whirlwinds,  which  otherwise, 
pouring  onward  upon  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Nile, 
would,  in  time,  reduce  them  to  barren  solitudes ; 
whereas,  this  wide  range  of  desert,  intersected  with 
deep  ridges  and  hollows,  and  marked  by  a  lofty 
line  of  hills,  arrests  these  storms  as  they  pass,  and 
mixes  their   dreary  particles   with    the  wrecks  of 
Nitritia. 

Arising  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly 
towards  the  Sahara,  nothing  in  nature  can  be 
more  forbidding,  more  horribly  desolate :  the  sands 
are  so  fine  and  impalpable,  that  the  least  breath  of 
air  suffices  to  agitate  their  deceitful  surface,  and  fill 
the  atmosphere  with  their  subtile  particles:    they 
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lie  strewn  over  a  surface  bristling  with  crags  and 
pointed  rock,  protruding  their  sharp  and  rugged 
edges,  usually  black  and  broken,  through  the  layers 
of  sand,  and  diversified  only  by  the  withered  plants 
of  the  desert.  No  palm,  date,  or  spreading  tree 
graced  the  dreary  view,  which  gradually  ascended 
by  parallel  lines  of  sterile  ridges.  The  intervening 
valleys  are  sunk  down  a  considerable  depth,  and  co- 
vered with  the  constantly  accumulative  sands,  until 
Nature  acting  on  her  agents  of  storm  and  whirl- 
wind, and  operating  on  the  expanse  by  the  workings 
of  angry  elements,  sweeps  these  masses  of  sand  in 
a  few  moments  through  the  agitated  air  and  skies, 
and  scatters  them  again  amid  their  native  deserts, 
to  be  the  instruments  of  other  storms. 

Amid  these  scenes,  and  in  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
district,  arises  the  mountain  -  of  Nitritia.  Although 
its  base  and  sides  are  clothed  in  sands,  its  sharp 
and  rocky  points  display  a  wild  and  sombre  gran- 
deur. Near  it  stands  the  town  called  Nitritia  (as 
well  as  the  vast  district)  from  its  chief  wonders,  the 
seven  celebrated  natron  lakes,  which  from  earliest 
ages  in  these  wilds  have  furnished  Egypt  with  its 
salt  and  natron  blocks.  A  valley  of  twelve  miles  in 
breadth  and  nearly  of  equal  width,  encircled  by  a 
chain  of  eminences,  contains  within  their  line  the 
deep  bed  of  rocky  strata  and  irregular  sands  amid 
which  are  these  lakes,  as  they  range  in  a  parallel  line 
from  north  to  south.     Their  watery   expanse,  the 
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green  verdure  of  their  aquatic  plants  and  rushes, 
frequented  as  they  are  by  the  brilliant  flamingo  and 
numerous  water-fowl,  contrast  strongly  with  the 
brown  horrors  of  the  desert  and  the  dazzling  white 
of  the  salts  forming  upon  the  moisture  around 
them.  Instead  of  softening  the  appearance  of  the 
sands,  this  valley  added  a  new  feature;  for  the  lakes3 
in  their  annual  inundation  spread  as  an  entire  sea 
from  side  to  side,  and  throughout  the  wrhole  length 
of  the  valley,  and  tinging  its  waters  with  natron 
for  a  considerable  term  after  they  have  retired,  the 
valley,  overspread  with  the  crimson  efflorescence, 
wears  the  hue  of  blood,  partly  shaded  where  the 
blocks  were  now  consolidating  into  blocks  of  salt, 
amid  which  waved  the  feathery  tamarisk  and  a 
few  stunted  reeds.  A  calcareous  rocky  ridge  se- 
parates the  lakes  from  the  immense  chasm  which 
running  through  the  desert,  now  dry  and  exposed, 
demonstrates  its  bed  at  some  remote  period  to  have 
been  the  course  and  line  of  the  bounteous  Nile. 
Its  yawning  gulf  is  strewn  with  the  vestiges  of  de- 
solation, where  the  precious  waters  formerly  spread 
plcnteousness  within  its  course.  The  heart  deeply 
reflects  over  the  ruins  of  the  once  flourishing  city, 
and  pauses  on  the  remnants  of  its  greatness;  but 
what  are  fragments  of  buildings  compared  with  the 
gigantic  features  of  nature  !  The  Nile  then,  with 
all  its  adjuncts  of  life  and  plenty,  has  flowed 
through  these  empty  trenches,  still  as  in  derision 
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named  '  the  Bahar  bela  ma,  or  river  without  water ;' 
and  the  traces  of  its  bounties  are  yet  evidenced  by 
large  and  towering 4  sycamores  rooted  in  the  allu- 
vial soil:  now  dry  and  parched  around  their  roots, 
their  scathed  and  leafless  limbs  wither  in  solitary- 
nakedness,  as  spectres  of  the  scene,  memorials  of 
Nature  surviving  the  extinction  of  all  the  associated 
pride    of  landscape    once   adorning   these   dreary 
banks.     While,  however,  with  the  withdrawing  of 
the  watery  element,  the  trees  and  grain  have  dis- 
appeared, Nature  has  supplied  a  rich  and   won- 
derful profusion  of  her  mineral  stores,  the  valleys 
intersecting  these  spaces  of  desert  sand  being  strewn 
abundantly  with  jaspers,  agate,  and  quartz,  strati- 
fied and  in  beautifully  veined  pebbles :  it  also  often 
exhibits  whole  trunks  of  trees  completely  changed 
to  agate ;  and  others  now  undergoing  the  petrifying 
process,  converting  them  to  mineral  stores:  here,  amid 
the  singular  scene  of  the  desiccated  bed  of  a  mighty 
river,  are  thus  contained  no  less  wonderful  tran- 
sitions of  her  vegetable  stores  to  stone.     The  tor- 
rents of  sand  which  must  overflow  Egypt  are  en- 
chained in  these  valleys  by  the  beneficent  hand  of 
Nature,   and   throughout   these  great   outlines  of 
her  wild  and  desolate  boundaries  are  numberless 
marks   of  grandeur    and   proofs   of   her    creative 
energies,  more  attractive,  more  solemnly  impressive 
to  the  serious  mind,  than  even  the  softer  array  of 
her  milder  scenes. 
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The  savage  wildncss  of  the  ravines  and  vales  deeply 
interested  Iiameses  ;  they  suited  the  highly  wrought 
contexture  of  his  thoughts.  Danger  he  contemplated 
with  an  eager  satisfaction,  and  bore  with  most  un- 
daunted fortitude.  It  was  indeed  a  spot  to  work  most 
powerfully  upon  a  bold  and  energetic  character,  and, 
from  the  terrible  and  gloomy  impressions  of  its  scene, 
to  imbue  the  heart  with  a  sublime  and  elevated  cou- 
rage :  it  was  a  discipline  of  Nature,  sending  forth  her 
hero  from  her  awful  recesses,  to  display  the  same 
exemplar  of  her  powers,  amid  the  moral  waste  and 
devastation  which  war  and  bloodshed  create :  from 
such  scenes,  he  comes  forth  with  his  mind  wrought 
already  to  the  climax  of  high  daring,  and  rushes 
into  the  thickest  of  the  storm. 

The  mountain  of  Nitritia,  with  its  adjacent  emi- 
nence, the  Eagle  Mount5,  was  strewn  with  agate, 
jasper,  and  eagle  stones.  Amid  these  mineral  stores 
arise  the  huts  and  dwellings,  the  abode  of  the 
sallow  and  emaciated  beings  who  gain  a  scanty 
maintenance  from  their  labours  of  collecting  the 
salt  and  natron  of  the  valley ;  and  it  was  among 
these  residents  of  thedesertthat  Bctis,  wcllacquainted 
with  its  scenes,  and  supplied  from  its  marshy  spots 
with  his  papyri  rush,  now  fixed  upon  a  temporary 
residence  for  his  loved  master  and  companions. 
The  spot  on  the  Eagle  Mount  was  apart  from  the 
clustered  huts,  and  overlooked  the  whole  line  of 
scenery  to  the  distant  Nile.    '  Here,'  said  Betis,  '  we 
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shall  find  safety  and  security,  while  the  Nile  before 
us  presents  a  ready  means  of  tracing  the  move- 
ments of  Sabacon.'  While,  therefore,  the  messengers 
employed  were  absent  upon  this  necessary  duty, 
Rameses  derived  from  the  character  of  all  around 
him  the  solace  which  he  sought. 

In  the  descent  of  the  Eagle  Mount,  toward  the 
valley,  was  a  curious  grotto,  the  resort  of  the  hero ; 
it  contained  a  spring,  termed  6  the  Fountain  of  the 
Dove  c.'  Its  waters,  soft  and  limpid,  formed  a  pic- 
turesque pond  within  a  scooped  bed  of  native  rock ; 
thence  they  sunk  or  disappeared  amid  the  sand, 
their  source  and  exit  alike  unknown  and  unper- 
ceived.  From  this  refreshing  spot,  near  which 
flourished  the  majestic  lotos,  Rameses  contemplated 
the  valley  of  the  lakes,  and  their  wonders  around, 
not  less  to  be  observed  because  Nature,  in  her  va- 
riable mood,  has  here  impressed  her  marks  upon 
the  desolate  and  grand.  The  wild  and  savage  emi- 
nences throughout  the  valley  multiplied  by  their 
sterile  appearance  the  gloomy  character  of  the 
scenery  near  the  cavern.  As  he  sate  he  gazed  upon 
the  lotos :  its  lofty  stalk  arose  amid  the  waters  as 
the  king  of  aquatic  plants,  expanding  its  large  calix 
of  an  azure  blue  and  of  a  brilliant  white  colour. 
From  this  majestic  plant  he  turned  his  eyes  upon 
the  lakes  retired  within  their  boundaries  :  its  whole 
extent  under  the  setting  sun  appeared  a  sea  of 
blood.     The  combined  features  of  desolation  deep- 
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ened  into  horror,  and  he  arose  and  mounted 
the  top  of  Nitritia's  hill  to  refresh  his  wounded 
feelings.  He  gazed  hence  upon  the  distant  banks 
of  ever-verdant  green,  nourished  by  the  bounteous 
Nile,  its  borders  waving  with  overflowing  plenty, 
and  decked  with  cities  and  towns.  How  striking 
the  contrast  to  the  burning  desert — the  wilderness 
whose  sands  swept  around  him  in  eddies,  obscuring 
the  sun's  disk  !  but  stooping  at  his  feet,  he  saw  the 
hill  overspread  with  those  mysterious  eagle  stones, 
whose  centre  egg-like  shape  has  been  viewed  as 
embodying  some  secret  charm  for  pain  and  disease. 
These  thoughts,  and  the  busy  labours  he  now  saw 
exerting  below  in  the  plain,  chased  away  his  pain- 
ful reflections;  for  the  natron  now  covering  the  valley, 
the  procession  which  he  beheld,  and  the  testimonies 
of  pleasure  which  he  witnessed,  arose  from  the 
bands  of  the  glass-founders7  returning  from  the 
neighbouring  villages,  seeing  that  the  waters  were 
retired,  to  prosecute  their  labours  in  their  beautiful 
art.  Here  was  the  great  glass  community  of  the 
Delta ;  hence  were  produced  those  most  beauteous 
glasses  and  vases  termed  alassontes,  imitative,  in 
their  glow  and  play  of  colours,  of  the  bright  suf- 
fusion of  the  dove's  neck. 

Whether  the  natron  or  the  mystic  Fountain  of 
the  Dove  by  their  properties  aided  the  skilful  ar- 
tificers, these  vases  wcreconsidcrcd  pre-eminent;  their 
value  exceeded  that  of  gold  and  precious  metals. 
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Here  also  the  Mizraim  corporation  of  glass  per- 
formed those  wonders  in  tinge  and  hardness,  which 
created  stones  of  every  hue  and  dye,  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  their  texture  to  the  real  gem,  and  baffling 
all  detection  but  of  the  skilful  lapidary.  A  range  of 
buildings  contained  the  class  of  workmen  who  there 
laboured  solely  upon  the  astonishing  variety  of  em- 
bellishments, which  the  glass-cutters  furnished. 

Rameses  beheld  with  interest  the  joy  manifested 
by  all  these  labourers  repairing  to  their  various 
stations,  and  painfully  beheld  the  various  groups  of 
fugitive  Mizraim,  who  hastily  flying  into  this  desert 
tract  as  a  refuge  from  the  enemy,  and  especially 
from  those  districts  disturbed  by  the  war,  aban- 
doned themselves  to  affliction  and  despair  upon 
beholding  its  wild  and  terrifying  sterility.  He  had 
passed  the  hours  of  heat  and  noontide  glare  watch- 
ing the  glass-blowers  at  their  work,  while  they 
sought  the  most  burning  beams,  declaring  their 
brightness  gave  an  additional  brilliance  to  their  in- 
fusions  of  the  topaz  fire,  the  sapphire's  glow,  as 
they  marked  and  cut  them  to  their  prismatic  sharp- 
ness and  edge.  The  set  of  gems  were  strings  and 
necklace  of  the  tzamid  rows  and  character,  which 
caught  his  notice,  and  reminded  the  hero's  heart  of 
their  rewarding  his  initiation ;  thus  musing  on  the 
past,  he  slowly  regained  the  mount. 

The  evening  shone  serene  as  Rameses,  thus  repair- 
ing full  of  anxious  care  to  the  towering  hill,  cast  his 
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eyes  in  eager  sadness  over  the  landscape.  Betis,  aware 
of  his  master's  thoughts,  rallied  him  on  his  dejection. 
c  Came  that  sigh  from  remembrance  of  Silsilis,1  he 
asked,  '  or  whence  its  source  ?'  *  Faithful  servant, 
who  know  the  feelings  of  Itameses,  need  you  in- 
quire ?  Look  before  us,'  Rameses  said,  as  he  pointed 
towards  the  Nile.  The  glories  of  the  setting  sun 
were  diffused  in  radiance  of  purple  and  gold  on 
the  long  line  of  the  Nile,  and  while  its  banks  wore 
the  hues  of  richness,  the  mount  on  which  they  sat, 
and  the  wilderness  around  them,  exhibited  a  sterile 
and  desolate  aspect,  as  if  blighted  in  the  anger  of 
the  gods;  yet  among  its  barren  wastes  appeared 
clusters  of  huts  of  papyrus  rush,  wherever  an  un- 
usual moisture  gave  permanence  to  the  shifting 
sands,  and  the  desert  was  marked  by  the  parties  of 
refuged  Egyptians,  secreting  themselves  from  the 
oppressors  of  their  country.  The  action  of  Ra- 
meses, as  he  pointed  out  these  poor  wanderers, 
showed  that  his  heart  dwelt  on  their  oppressions, 
and  the  exchange  of  their  fruitful  fields  for  Ni- 
tritia's  horrors. 

'  Truly,'  Betis  exclaimed,  '  the  difference  is 
somewhat  striking ;  but,  as  our  proverb  says, 
That  is  a  base  land  which  is  not  the  land  of  our 
friends.'  Since  the  reverse,  they  are  lucky  to 
have  found  a  refuge  even  here.1  '  It  may  be  so, 
Betis;  but  my  duty  assuredly  is  to  soften  the  evils 
of  exile,  and  to  better  their  weary  lot  amid  these 
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rugged  deserts.'     '  Nay,  my  master,  I  think  more 
favourably  of  your  battles  with  the  fierce  monarch 
we  oppose,  than  any  endeavour  with  such  a  place 
as  this !     If  a  Phrygian  knew  not  how  to  live,  what 
means  can  you  have  ?  It  were  as  well  if  you  thought 
of  the  dangers  arising  from  any  recognition  of  your 
person,  considering  the  price  placed  on  your  head.1 
4  Danger,  Betis,  will  meet  us,  and  our  part  is  to  neither 
fly  nor  fear  it :  every  poor  wanderer,  suffering  for  the 
same  cause  as  myself,  demands  my  hands  and  heart.' 
'Well,  follow  your  will,' he  replied ;  'butmethinksthe 
trap  of  that  Tarcos,  fell  as  the  wild  hyena8,  which  is 
honoured  as  the  deity  of  this  district,  might  task  your 
prudence.'     '  So  far,  Betis,'  replied  Barneses  with 
great  vivacity,  '  so  far  from  the  past  giving  strength 
to  your  timid  councils,  it  directly  condemns  them. 
The  treachery  of  Tarcos  was  overruled  to  my  pre- 
servation.    Risking  my  life  for  Phares  rescued  me 
from  Salatis ;  and  my  effort  for  the  poor  youths  of 
Tarabiah  has  now  afforded   us    emissaries  of  un- 
doubted zeal,  and  whose  age  and  class  will  screen 
them  from  our  enemies'  jealousy.  Hasten  then,  Betis; 
mix  with  their  labours,  and  let  us  learn  their  wants.' 
Directing  his  eyes  towards  the  valley,  he  startled 
as  they  saw  a  figure  slowly  pass  into  the  Grotto 
of  the  Dove,  whose  gesture   and  garments   were 
extremely    different    from     the    Egyptian    form. 
Pointing  to  him,  he  eagerly  questioned  Betis    it 
he  knew  the  stranger ;  but,  ere  he  opened  his  lips, 
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Ramescs  perceived  liis  ignorance  by  his  surprise, 
and  immediately  leaving  his  adherents  enjoying 
their  elevated  range,  and  occupied  by  their  dis- 
cussions of  the  future,  he  descended  into  the  spot 
where,  piercing  the  hill,  the  well-known  fountain 
trickles  forth  its  waters,  and  presents  a  seclusion 
most  pleasing  amid  the  scenes  of  singular  terror  in 
which  it  is  placed. 

Rameses,   entering  the  cave,  saw  before  him  a 
figure  of  the  most  prepossessing  and  commanding 
appearance.     A  countenance  of  deep  intelligence, 
with  eyes  of  penetrating  fire,  was  mellowed  by  an 
appearance  of  age,  whose  care-worn  austerity  was  evi- 
dently more  the  consequence  of  self-denial  than  of 
years.     His  form  was  tall  and  meagre,  somewhat 
bent,  but  still  vigorous :  a  long  robe  of  brown  cloth, 
fastened  by  a  plain  leathern  girdle,  flowed  to  the 
feet,  and  a  strong  staff  of  the  banian  supported  his 
arms,  on  which  his  head  rested  apparently  in  deep 
contemplation.     Waving  courteously  his  hand,  he 
resumed  for  some  moments  his  position,  evidently 
occupied  by  the  glorious  orb  at  that  instant  dipping 
beneath  the  horizon ;  then  throwing  a  glance  of  mild 
benignity  on  Ramescs,  he  appeared  awaiting  his  ad- 
dress.    Betis  had  followed  his  master  to  the  grot, 
but,  awed  by  the  superiority  of  the  sage,  was  him- 
self dumb,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice.     '  Think 
not,1   Ramescs  at    length  began,  as   he  ceased    a 
scrutiny  extorted  by  the  attractive  features  of  the 
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stranger,  *  think  not  I  would  needlessly  intrude ; 
but  a  hope  of  softening  the  privations  inseparable 
from  this  spot  drew   me  unawares   on  your  pri- 
vacy.'   'Nay,  noble  Egyptian,  regret  it  not,  but  let 
me  taste  unmixed  delight  at  seeing  before  me  the 
object  of  my  search  I1  '  How !'  exclaimed  llameses — 
'  me  ?  whence  then  your  search  ?  and  who  do  you 
account  me  T     '  Nay,  noble  Rameses,"'  the  stranger 
said,  '  suppress  your  wonder :  when  my  name  and 
tale  are  known  to  you,  you  will  perceivehowour  minds 
need  not  always  the  common  progress  of  the  senses 
to  their  recognition  of  a  kindred  spark  enthralled 
in  moulds  of  clay.     Suffice  it   now,  that  I   have 
sought   you  from    far   distant  Ethiopia,   and    am 
known  to  Phritiphanes,  so  justly  the  honour  and 
the  superior  of  all  Egypt's  priesthood.' 

*  Whence,'  eagerly  questioned  Rameses,  '  whence 
came  you  hither  ?  and  what  auspicious  deity  directed 
you  so  justly  to  the  savage  retreat  wherein  we  now 
sojourn  ?'  *  Indeed,  Rameses,'  (I  trust  my  friend,  for 
such  I  already  deem  you),  a  mixture  of  the  usual 
storms  and  clouds  of  human  things  has  perforce 
influenced  my  steps  and  will   to  harbour  in  this 
desert:    to-morrow  you  shall  know  my  source  of 
information.'  '  Sage  or  philosopher,  for  such  I  deem 
yon,' Rameses  exclaimed,  'aid  the  vague  desire  with 
which  I  hastened  from  my  hill,  to  assuage  the  trials 
of  these   wretched    wanderers,   when    your   figure 
caught  my  eve.     Our  Phritiphanes  ever  taught  me 
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to  feci  that  in  the  acts  of  soft  humanity  all  beings 
are  brothers.'  '  There,  Rameses,  grew  the  bonds  of 
intercourse  betwixt  your  good  instructor  and  my- 
self; and  in  the  generous  desires  you  display,  I 
trace  his  pupil  far  more  clearly  than  in  the  well- 
formed  front  of  power,  and  thought,  and  look  of 
native  goodness.  These  traits,  though  seldom,  yet 
sometimes  are  conjoined  to  minds  of  selfish  contex- 
ture; but  actions  bespeak  themselves.  Mix  with 
your  Egyptian  brethren — let  them  rest  their  heads 
to-night  in  pence :  to-morrow,  this  wilderness  may 
teem  with  comfort  for  them.' 

The  refuged  Egyptians  had  sought  these  soli- 
tudes in  families,  and  often  found  themselves  se- 
verely oppressed  both  by  thirst  and  hunger,  without 
any  one  of  authority  to  direct  or  control  them  :  the 
many  difficulties  of  their  situation  enhanced  their 
trials;  but,  Ramesesdispensingfrcely  amongthemthe 
stores  prudently  collected  by  Betis,  soon  succeeded 
in  gaining  their  acquiescence  with  his  regulations, 
and  they  felt  the  edge  of  disquietude  greatly  allayed. 

By  the  earliest  dawn  Barneses  issued  forth,  and 
already  in  the  highest  summit  of  the  Eagle  Mount 
overlooking  the  wide-spreading  Delta  he  saw  the 
stranger  seated.  No  sooner  did  they  perceive  each 
other,  than  he  recommended  the  classing  of  the 
wandering  Mizraim,  and  exhorted  them  to  exert 
themselves  in  those  labours  which,  unitedly  con- 
tinued, would  arrest  famine  and  want  in  the  wil- 
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dcrncss. — '  The  numberless  pebbles  and  flints 
around  contain  fire  in  its  pure  element,  and  amid 
the  wastes  of  these  ponds  and  ravines  are  fragments 
of  branches  for  your  fewcl.  See  the  antelopes  of  these 
deserts  as  they  play  around  :  they  come  hither  glad 
of  heart  for  the  springs  of  these  sterile  regions.  Trace 
their  haunts,  and  you  will  find  the  waving  papyrus  and 
the  asouad,  which  will  furnish  food  and  sustenance. 
While  some  of  your  little  band  pursue  their  fruitful 
labours  here,  let  another  part  proceed  toward  the 
mountain  of  Kalamoun  :  there  flourish  the  palms9 
of  Adjiveh,  and  the  noble  persea  plant,  emblem  of 
Egypt:  its  pulp  of  grateful  acidity  is  bounteously 
here  placed  to  meet  the  evils  of  this  desert  of  salt.' 
Joyfully  distributing  themselves  to  their  works, 
Rameses  with  delight  saw  the  wild  traits  of  distress 
and  violence  removed  from  their  looks,  as  he  recom- 
mended justice  to  each  other  and  reverence  towards 
the  gods ;  while  the  stranger  smiling  observed  to  him, 
'  To  act  in  trouble  is  to  blunt  its  edge.  The  Avcary 
soul  would  gladly  collapse  back  upon  itself,  feed  on  its 
trials,  and  deem  them  insurmountable.  Whatsoever 
these  poor  fugitives  practise  is  known  to  and  daily 
performed  by  the  wretched  natives  of  these  wilds ; 
but  the  citizen  feels  nature  a  stranger  and  a  step- 
mother to  his  wants,  until  he  has  brought  forth 
her  bounties  by  his  own  hands.  Even  the  toil  will 
lighten  their  sorrows  for  their  deserted  home,  and 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  hopes.'     Turning  from 
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Rameses,  lie  stooped  toward  the  shining  pebbles 
and  jaspers  lying  at  their  feet.  Rameses  longed 
to  call  on  the  unknown  stranger  for  his  promise, 
as  he  found  him  collecting  some  of  the  mysterious 
pebbles  termed  eagle  stones  with  which  the  mount 
was  strewed.  '  These,'  he  said,  '  although  so 
abundant,  are  among  the  counterbalances  Nature 
always  holds  in  her  own  wise  scale  of  distribution. 
I  now  seek  them  for  a  charm  known  only  to  the 
Indian  sage,  whereby  the  serpent  is  controlled,  and 
his  power  of  injury  overruled  :  thus  mark  the  yellow 
cfTS'-like  ball  within;  that  mass  has  sovereign  virtue 
in  the  pangs  of  pain.  This  is  one  among  the  many 
wonders  of  this  desert  which  we  may  profitably 
study ;  for  so  great  and  wondrous  are  the  secrets  of 
fair  Nature's  stores,  that  a  life,  brief  and  fleeting 
as  ours  is,  would  not  suffice  to  scan  the  properties 
of  this  space  alone,  although  our  pride  declares  it 
desolate  and  barren.' 

Betis  felt  abashed  at  sentiments  so  justly  cor- 
rective of  the  constant  lamentations  on  their  hard 
privations  in  which  he  had  indulged  himself  by 
pouring  into  the  ears  of  Rameses ;  he  now  sought  the 
mount  of  Kalamoun,  and  instructed  by  the  stranger 
that  he  might  usefully  assist  his  master  in  framing 
floats,  joyfully  redeemed  his  former  querulousness 
by  his  active  exertions.  Seizing  on  the  fine  persea 
plants,  he  instantly  devised  a  mode  of  forming  their 
stalks  into  thin  boards,  which,  sewn  together  and 
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well  steeped  in  writer,  became  conjoined  as  of  one 
united  piece,  and  constructed  thus  a  number  of  light 
and  manageable  boats  i0  fitted  for  the  Nile.  While 
he  was  making  the  labours  of  his  people  light 
and  easy  by  good  humoured  cheerfulness,  Rameses 
hung  upon  the  accents  of  his  newly  acquired  friend. 
Calanus  was  his  name,  ardently  attached  to  know- 
ledge, seeking  only  for  the  daily  progression  of  his 
mind  to  abstract  excellence.  Of  India  originally, 
he  had  recently  sojourned  in  Ethiopia :  himself  a 
professed  gymnosophist,  he  travelled  thither  to 
compare  his  tenets  with  those  of  his  brethren  seated 
on  the  borders  of  the  Ethiopian  Nile11 ;  and  consort- 
ing with  them,  he  heard  that  here  were  the  Egyptian 
bands.  Their  motives  and  plans  instantly  became 
theobjectof  his  regard  and  investigations ;  andchiefly 
Phritiphanes  claimed  that  notice,  which  his  mild  vir- 
tues cemented.  His  narration  of  Rameses, — of  his 
youth,  and  trials  of  his  initiation,  attracted  his  ad- 
miration, and  decided  his  inquiring  mind,  upon  the 
news  of  his  existence  and  the  departure  of  Phri- 
tiphanes for  Egypt,  to  indulge  his  wish  of  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  the  being  in  many  respects  so 
suited  to  his  own  turn  of  feelings ; — one  fearless  of 
dangers, — exercised  in  trials,— susceptible  only  of 
friendship  and  of  love. 

Calanus  was  not  of  very  advanced  years  and  aided 
by  his  simplicity  of  thought  and  feeling  he  preserved  all 
the  vigour  and  freshness  of  youth.  He  passed  hisearly 
days  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  exercise  of 
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the  most  profound  self-abstraction,  and  the  practice 
of  the  severest  austerities ;  whereby,  after  acquiring 
collectively  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  India's  ce- 
lebrated schools,  he  became  one  of  her  distinguished 
Brachmans.  Contemning  mere  existence,  dangers 
and  perils  were  to  him  no  source  of  terror ;  for 
death,  the  end  by  men  most  dreaded,  was  a  term  of 
things  he  rather  sought  for  and  desired  to  reach : 
this  life  he  thought  to  be  a  shadow ;  eternity  the 
only  solid  good.  If  the  thread  of  existence  ter- 
minated, the  sooner  dawned  his  real  day  !  He 
could  not  be  harmed  ;  for  what  of  fire  or  steel  could 
touch  the  impassive  spirit  within,  or  break  those 
unseen  ties,  the  link  of  secret  but  mysterious  force, 
binding  his  essence  to  the  all-absorbing  deity,  whose 
efflux  forms  and  finally  is  the  grand  recipient  of 
all  things  ?  Thus  tracing  the  various  schools  of 
Brachman  lore  along  the  mighty  streams  of  Indus 
and  the  Oxus,  after  sojourning  within  the  noble 
colleges  of  Samarcande  and  Kashgar,  he  passed 
many  a  year  of  deep  felt  gratification  amid  the 
grand  and  sublime  scenery  of  the  Hyrcanian  wilds, 
— those  roots  of  Caucasus  '-,  and  seats  of  majestic 
mountains  and  of  mighty  forests,  surrounding  the 
valley  of  perpetual  fire ;  revered  through  these  regions 
by  all  the  Pallic  tribes  of  wide  Touran  as  an  emana- 
tion of  the  sun,  the  great  light  and  flame  of  all  the 
universe.  Here  he  mixed  with  Zoroaster's  fol- 
lowers 13,  and  saw  the  sculptured  caves  of  Mithras, 
combining  in  their  circular  domes,  and  clustering 
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halls  and  sanctuaries,  all  their  types  of  earth  and 
sens  and  skies. 

He  followed  to  the  Ethiopian  Nile  a  class  highly 
important  to  his  views;  a  sacred  band,  apart  from 
Ethiopian  rites,  who,  drawing  their  tenets  from 
their  eastern  source  and  origin,  and  avowing  all  the 
habits  of  the  gymnosophist  sect,  still  in  form  and 
manners  differed  from  the  Indian  sages,  as  thev 
avoided  the  principle  of  communities,  practising  the 
severest  austerities,  and  subsisting  solely  on  the 
coarsest  fruits ;  solitarily  harbouring  in  the  moun- 
tain cavities  nearest  to  the  sacred  stream,  whose 
waters  formed  their  regular  ablutions.  Here  in 
profound  solitude,  absorbed  in  contemplation  of 
the  starry  heavens  and  of  themselves,  they  treated 
only  of  the  inward  motives  of  union  with  their 
mystic  supreme ;  passing  their  lives  in  reveries, — en- 
joying all  their  lessons  of  self-denial  apart — secluded 
in  their  own  retirement.  Not  so  Calanus.  From  in- 
fancy tossed  in  perils  and  in  storms,  he  followed  his 
caste  to  courts  14  and  princes,  admonishing  by  his 
wisdom  those  on  whose  fiat  hung  the  weal  of 
millions  of  our  race.  He,  seeing  the  Egyptians 
scattered  along  the  Nile,  had  traced  their  state  and 
records  of  primeval  wisdom  ;  and  impressed  by 
Phritiphanes  with  what  his  heart  most  dwelt  upon, 
the  excellence  of  Ramcses,  he  resolved  to  penetrate 
to  Egypt,  and  to  behold  the  man  whose  career 
presented  these  traits  of  intellectual  pre-eminence 
which    he  admired    and  cultivated;    for  he  loved 
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to  look  upon  the  great  turmoils,  those  movements 
of  mighty  states,  which  influence  the  destinies  and 
the  trials  of  mankind. 

Approaching  Egypt,  he  everywhere  around  per- 
ceived the  rigour  and  watchful  jealousy  of  her  usurp- 
ing rulers;  and  avoiding  her  great  cities,  rather  trust- 
ing to  the  solitary  desert  than  to  more  dangerous 
man,  he  had  buried  himself  amid  the  solitary  horrors 
of  Nitritia,  though  his  mild  beneficence  secured  him 
from  the  fears  of  foes,  if  his  native  contempt  of  death 
had  not  infused  a  superiority  to  every  weakness. 
Here  surrounded  with  productions  of  nature  highly 
curious,  with  plants  and  shrubs  useful  and  em- 
blematically mystic  in  the  hieroglyphic  symbols,  he 
had  passed  his  days  amid  these  scenes,  when  events 
also  presented  Rameses  before  him.  Thus  prepared 
to  join  in  friendship,  their  kindred  greatness  of  mind 
soon  knit  the  bond, — a  bond  of  firm  indissoluble 
texture,  framed  in  the  corresponding  tones  of  noble 
qualities.  It  was,  indeed,  to  them  a  gleam  of  bright- 
ness, a  day  of  radiant  lustre;  a  friendship  fragrant 
as  the  flowering  shrub  aspalathus  ,5,  over  which  the 
rainbow  shines  in  the  fields  of  Cyprus,  but  no  less 
evanescent,  as  the  wide  darting  sun  beholds  its  glo- 
ries vanished  and  extinct.  So  was  Calanus,  with  his 
gifted  qualities  and  intellectual  stores,  bestowed  on 
Rameses  for  a  brief  passing  period,  then  to  part  from 
him  for  ever,  although  the  fruits  of  the  rich  inter- 
courseof  thought,  of  fortitudeandfirmness,  became  the 
guidance  and  delight  of  Rameses  throughout  his  life. 
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Thus  framed  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  Ra- 
meses,  predisposed  to  cultivate  his  virtues  and 
strengthen  his  tone  of  thought,  Calanus  seized  the 
interval  of  suspense  to  inculcate  the  ideas  which 
alone  were  operative  on  his  own  principles  of  ac- 
tion. Seeing  the  inward  workings  of  anxiety 
which  the  Egyptian  hero  could  with  pain  subdue, 
he  expressed  the  current  of  his  sensations  drawn 
from  his  own  experience.  '  Cease,  noble  minded 
Rameses,  to  place  your  views  or  thoughts  on  any 
thing  that  time  or  matter  can  present.  Can  you 
make  your  form  eternal  ?  No ! — Shall  you  not  be 
so  in  the  finer  sense  of  inward  essence?  Yes. 
Weigh  then  these  converse  terms,  and  judge  to 
which  your  serious  thoughts  and  cares  alone  should 
tend.  For  me,  I  long l6  to  feel  the  call  to  place  this 
cumbrance  of  my  spirit,  this  clay  prison,  on  its 
pyre  of  flame.  Earth's  chances  and  her  changes 
come  so  thickly,  that  the  dark  storm  which  threatens 
scarcely  ever  is  the  storm  that  breaks.'' 

'  Nay,Calanus,'Rameses  urged,  'I  have  not  passed 
the  mysteries,  to  refuse  assent  to  any  point  which 
speaks  of  our  perfectibility ;  but  the  awful  pause 
now  hanging  on  my  path  must  weigh  upon  a  heart 
drawn  out  as  mine,  in  hope  and  fear  for  those  I 
love.  Counteract  these  feverish  feelings,  and  tell 
me  of  yourself.' 

Calanus  smiled  his  assent,  and  seated  on  the 
mount  looking  towards  the  Nile,  he  began  as  fol- 
lows : — *  My  design  is  not  to  occupy  our  few  and 
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precious  hours  in  narrating  all  the  changes,  all  the 
varied  dangers  of  a  life  of  trial,  but  to  mark  how  the 
strange  circle  of  life's  wheel  now  elevates  and  now 
depresses  us  in  ways  most  singular  and  unforeseen. 
My  father,  named  Saman,  a  Brachman  of  high  rank, 
was  always  courted  as  a  seer  of  prescience :  he  had 
taken  courts  and  monarchs  for  his  study,  and  fully 
knew  the  cast  of  human  accident;  but  fortune 
loves  to  disconcert  the  clearest  views.  The  first 
thing  I  remember,  was  the  singular  destiny  of  his 
favourite  chief,  the  king  of  the  empire  of  the 
regions  east  of  the  Indus,  and  thence  stretching 
to  Khorasan.  After  tasting  the  relaxation  and 
luxury  of  hunting  amid  its  forests,  he  had  desisted 
from  the  chase,  and  ordering  his  camp  to  be  set  on 
fire,  prepared  to  take  his  road  towards  the  capital. 
A  few  hours  only  had  he  travelled  onward,  when 
couriers  brought  despatches  of  a  rebellion  of  his 
elder  brother,  and  a  plot  to  seize  him.  Now  re- 
tracing his  steps,  and  seeking  the  covert  of  his 
former  resort,  he  hasted  thither,  where  his  menial 
attendants  still  remained  to  execute  his  orders,  and 
joyfully  perceived  the  tents  still  stood,  and  their 
destruction  not  accomplished.  Gladly  now,  such  is 
the  change  of  things,  Ahmed  reposed  under  their 
coverings;  when,  as  if  destiny  determined  to  per- 
form his  former  orders,  scarcely  had  he  laid  his 
head  to  rest  ere  flames,  kindled  no  one  knew  how, 
burst  forth,  and  in  despite  of  every  aid  consumed 
the  camp  to  ashes.     Never  shall  I  forget  my  father 
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Saman  reading  the  stars,  pondering  this  presage, 
nor  his  positive  discovery  of  the  imminent  dangers 
it  foreboded  to  Ahmed.  He  hearkened  not,  in- 
fatuated with  some  preconceived  impressions,  and 
ere  two  nights  had  passed,  he  perished  by  his 
brother's  treachery,  and  he  also  sought  to  involve 
Saman  and  family  in  his  ruin  ;  but  whether  his 
sagacity  foresaw  the  danger,  that  destined  night  he 
mounted  his  camels,  and  we  soon  were  safe  amid 
the  desert. 

8  A  sage  like  unto  Saman  could  not  long  be  hid 
unknown.  A  potent  monarch,  whose  territories 
ranged  along  the  Indus's  numerous  mouths,  sought 
to  engage  his  counsels.  Here  again  my  young 
sagacity  witnessed  how  chance  directs  the  steps  of 
man.  He  highly  prized  the  sage's  mind,  but  Saman's 
wisdom  wished  to  control  and  check  his  ardour :  war 
he  had  resolved  upon,  and  the  hostile  armies  were 
advancing.  They  quickly  met,  and  soon  engaged. 
While  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  when  passing  a 
rapid  arm  of  the  Indus,  his  adversary  sunk  from 
his  horse  and  found  a  watery  grave.  Still  so  skil- 
fully the  favourite  general  of  that  prince  led  his 
troops,  that  our  friends  suffered  a  great  defeat,  and 
sorely  our  monarch  chafed  at  being  vanquished,  as 
he  termed  it,  by  a  drowned  opponent.  Again  the 
omen  struck  my  father,  and  he  read  the  stars;  but, 
against  Saman's  auguries,  he  hastened  to  give  fresh 
battle  to  the  hostile  invaders,  who,  discomfited  in 
spirit  by  their  leader's  fate,  were  of  themselves  re- 
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tiring.  Who  indeed  can  resist  the  stars  ?  The  battle 
was  engaged  in,  and  Arvan  in  the  heat  of*  action, 
imprudently  dismounting  from  his  steed  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  fiery  courser  broke  suddenly  from  his 
grasp  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle.     His  faithful 
adherents,  seeing  his  horse  without  the  king,  were 
struck  with  panic,  and  deemed  him  slain :  they  all 
turned  their  backs  and  fled.     In  vain  he  called  to 
his   soldiers,  urging  them    to   rally : — surrounded 
quickly  by  his  foes,  he  perished  in  the  field,  and  thus 
fortune  levelled  the  victor  and  the  vanquished.  My 
father  again  become  the  object  of  hatred,  fled  to 
the  coast,  and  soon  himself  and  family  safely  were 
embarked  for  Persia.     I  was  young  and  nerved  to 
danger,    also   taught    by    his    sublime   lessons    to 
despise  all  fear.     Thus  I.  saw  the  blackening  storm 
collect ;  I  smiled  at  the  tempest's  fury,  (for  it  soon 
came  on) :  it  brought  no  fears  to  me.    Viewing  from 
the  deck  its  sweeping  force,  our  reeling  vessel  dashed 
upon  a  rock  concealed  in  the  white  foam.     I  beheld 
its  parting  timbers.    My  father,  my  friends,  and  all 
within  her  sunk,  and  were  swallowed  up  before  my 
eyes  amid  the  boiling  abyss !     I  was  cast  into  the 
surge,  and  caught  at  a  massy  floating  plank;  its 
end  was  within  my  grasp,  to  which  I  clung,  and 
felt  my  exhausted  frame  press  heavy  upon  it :  yet 
methought  some  counterweight  pressed  downward 
the  opposite  end  of  the  propitious  plank,  which 
balanced    thus  my   floating  form.     Hours   passed 
away,  and  still   it  dashed  on  amid  a  roaring  and 
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tempestuous  sea.  Night  came,  adding  its  obscurity 
and  darkness  to  these  horrors;  but  my  nerves,  my 
heart  soared  even  then  above  these  trials.  The 
morning  dawned  in  softness,  and  the  tempest  ceased 
its  rage,  the  billows  smoothed  their  swell;  when 
looking  to  my  plank,  thinking,  in  some  companion 
at  the  opposite  end,  to  find  perhaps  a  relative  thus 
preserved,  judge  of  my  amazement  to  behold  a 
tiger 17,  which  I  knew  had  been  embarked  on  board 
the  ship.  Its  instinct  taught  him  thus  to  stay  on 
the  plank.  In  a  moment  my  hair  was  raised  in 
horror.  Another  moment  gave  me  all  my  poise, 
and  I  soon  saw  the  fear  of  death  had  quelled  his 
fierceness :  his  eyes,  once  glaring  and  athirst  for 
blood,  now  looked  as  meekly  as  the  lamb's;  his 
towering  crest  smoothed  down  and  suppliant. 
All  day  again  we  floated:  there  was  no  sign  of 
movement  or  impatience  in  my  strange  mate,  and 
thus  above  two  days  we  lingered ;  but  the  third 
saw  us  cast  upon  the  Indian  shore.  Then  I  re- 
signed myself  to  fall  a  certain  prey  within  his 
savage  jaws,  seeing  him  so  pinched  and  worn  by  fa- 
mine. But  even  savage  beasts  have  their  com- 
punctious visitings  and  laws ;  for  casting  a  glance 
as  of  farewell,  in  which  no  fierceness  shone,  he 
darted  on  the  strand,  and  at  a  rapid  bound  soon 
disappeared  within  a  mighty  forest.  Myself,  crawl- 
ing on  shore,  was  seen,  was  pitied,  preserved,  and 
nourished,  by  an  Indian  sage.  Nor  have  my  periods 
of  existence  since  I   came   to   manhood  changed 
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their  complexion.     How  chequered  have  been  my 
fortunes, — how  variable  the  fate  of  all  to  whom  I 
have   attached   myself!     Meanwhile,   I   hold   this 
frame  but  as  a  meteor,  as  a  fluttering  leaf,  blown 
from  the  tree  of  human  life,  wafted  to  and  fro  at 
the  impulse  of  the  blast.  Still  yet,  however,  I  mixed 
with  my  fellow-men;  I  strove  to  gather  an  insight  into 
my  only  study, — a  knowledge  of  the  heart,  of  its 
hopes  and  fears.  Every  place  has  its  lessons :  here  we 
behold  these  plants  of  nitritia  and  hyocyamus  rear 
their  faded  heads,   while  also   the   lotos   and  the 
persea  plant,  both  sacred  to  the  Egyptian  deities 
whom  you  adore,  and  types  of  their  qualities,  abound 
and  flourish  by  their  side,   nourished  amid  these 
saline  marshes :  thus  the  plants  of  highest  import 
and  of  rarest  worth  are  blended  with  the  sterile, 
to  show  the  checks  and  counterbalance  of  great 
Nature.    Nothing  is  common,  nothing  is  worthless  ! 
What  if  this  track  appears  a  frightful  desert?  its 
surface  has  infinite   calls  to  wonder,  in  its  agate 
stores  and  unexampled  minerals.     These  are  not 
wastes  of  Nature ;  they  are  her  grand  laboratories, 
wherein  she  forms  her  marvellous  products.     Let 
this  thought  allay  the  workings  of  anxiety,  seeing 
how  her  power  prepares  in  scenes  to  man  forbidding 
and  inhospitable,  such  grand  materials  for  his  ad- 
vantage.    And  as  in  Nature,  so  in  his  active  scene 
of  life,  the  trial  and  the  sorrow,  the  storm  and  terror 
prepare  some  scheme  of  paramount  good,  worked 
into  efficient  action  by  the  great  energies  above.1 
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As  Calanus,  in  mild  accents,  reasoned  without  a 
pause,  and  deduced  these  arguments  from  Nature's 
powerful  yet  plastic  hand,  he  was  delighted  to 
observe  these  precepts  fell  indeed  on  ready  soil ;  and 
ltameses  yielded  every  sense  to  instructions  so  akin 
to  his  thoughts:  but  the  hour  of  action  now  ra- 
pidly came ;  and  the  two  Egyptian  youths,  whose 
lives  he  preserved  from  the  savage  Arabs  of  Tara- 
biah,  now  fully  repaid  their  debt  of  gratitude,  by  the 
tidings  which  they  brought  of  Sabacon. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Delta,  between  the  Bolbitine 
and  the   Bucolic   branches  of  its  sacred  streams, 
lies   an    island 18  of  great   strength    and    import- 
ance.    The  canals  and  the  waters  of  the  mouths 
of  the   Nile   contribute    to   render    it   nearly  im- 
pervious  and    inaccessible,   by    spreading   around 
such  a  surface  of  fenny  marshes,  that  its  shores  are 
only  to  be  approached  at  a  narrow  border  from  the 
north.  Upon  this  point  of  land  arose  the  strong  and 
important  fortress  of  By  bios  or  Babylon,  its  walls 
and  natural  advantages  so  great,  that  under  the 
Pharaohs  this  important  island  had    always  been 
held  by  an  adherent  of  the  trustiest  honour:   it 
bore   a   character   of  impregnable  strength  in   all 
the  eras  of  Egyptian  history ;  and  Prosopitis  not 
only  named  the  city  but  its  nome.     In  the  centre 
of  the  island  stands  the  temple  '9  of  Isis  of  Atar- 
bechis,  where  the  goddess  wears  the  heifer's  form. 
The  people  of  this  district  of  the  island  were  la- 
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voured  with  high  privileges,  for  which  they  bore 
the  office  of  collecting  throughout  the  land  of 
Egypt  all  the  bones  of  oxen  deceased  within  the 
year,  every  animal  being  inhumed  beneath  the 
earth,  leaving  the  horns  prominent  to  mark  the 
place  of  sepulture.  These,  at  an  annual  progress, 
the  Atarbechites  carefully  collect,  bearing  them  to 
the  isle  of  Prosopitis,  and  burying  them  within  the 
appropriate  consecrated  spot  of  this  island.  Thus 
encircled  by  its  canals,  approximating  to  royal  Sais, 
and  strong  by  nature,  it  was  with  emotions  of  delight 
and  surprise  Rameses  learnt  that  Sabacon,  aided  by 
his  intrepid  followers  from  the  fens,  with  their  ex- 
perience and  powerful  co-operation,  was  now  become 
the  conqueror  and  possessor  of  the  place.  That 
Salatis,  the  Pallic  monarch,  would  deeply  feel  the 
loss  of  Prosopitis,  and  anxiously  endeavour  to  sup- 
press a  foe  so  truly  dangerous  as  Sabacon  had  be- 
come, could  not  be  doubted  for  a  moment;  and 
therefore  Rameses  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
already  the  enemy  held  the  island  and  its  vicinity  in 
close  blockade,  and  on  every  side  were  pressing  Sa- 
bacon and  those  with  him  in  the  isle  with  the  most 
persevering  attacks. 

Calanus  was  not  a  follower  of  war,  but  he  no- 
ticed the  deep  abstraction  of  Rameses  as  he  revolved 
the  possibility  of  assisting  his  brother,  and  his  mind 
meditated  upon  the  importance eo  of  Sais,  its  great- 
ness as  a  royal  city,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  island 
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now  the  refuge  of  Sabacon.     Sais,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Delta,  spread  her  magnificence  along  the  Nile : 
here  the  temples  and  tombs  of  her  Pharaohs  were 
adorned  with  colossi  of  gigantic  bulk  and  eminent 
sculpture.     A  row  of  Andro-sphinxes  -1  led  to  the 
palace,  which  fronted  the  temple  of  Neith,and  in  this 
city  Hermes  had  deposited  some  of  his  sacred  books, 
wherein  were  treasured  the  true  explication  of  its 
celebrated  ~-  inscription  in  honour  of  the  goddess  of 
wisdom — '  I  am  all  that  has  been,  that  is,  and  will 
be;  and  my  veil  no  mortal  can  lift  up.'     Hence 
annually   they  bore  a  peplus,   or  mystic  veil,   of 
purple,  powdered  with  golden  stars,  emblematic  of 
the  universe ;  this,  suspended  over  the  form,  lent  a 
mystery  to  the   celebrated   inscription   which  has 
been  the  toil  of  her  votaries  to  disclose,  but  hitherto 
in  vain;  the  true  import  being  gathered  by  the 
priests  and  initiati  only.     As  Calanus  reasoned  on 
its  mystic  sense,  he  deemed  it  Nature,  that  essence 
whose  secrets  he  ever  was  in  search  of,  whose  true 
meaning  he  conceived  that  he  had  penetrated,  in 
his  clear  estimate  of  all  external  things. 

Rameses,  knowing  that  in  a  few  days  the  great 
annual  festival  of  lamps  would  be  held  at  Sais,  re- 
solved to  approach  that  city,  and  excite  the  immense 
multitude  assembled  at  this  sacred  feast  against 
their  tyrants.  The  project  was  bold,  and  full  of 
danger,  but  the  moment  contained  advantages  pe- 
culiar to  itself;  for  the  city  lying  apart  to  the  north, 
the  Pallic  monarch,  wholly  occupied  with  the  re- 
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duction  of  Sabacon,  had  drawn  together  all  hi- 
strength  to  this  point,  wherein  he  deemed  the  dan- 
ger threatening  him  was  concentrated.  The  royal 
city  of  Sais  had  hitherto  been  tranquil :  assured 
therefore  upon  these  points,  Salatis  redoubled  his 
exertions,  and  had  so  far  matured  the  attack  on  the 
island,  as  to  afford  him  every  prospect  of  an  ample 
revenge.  This  mighty  capital  of  Lower  Egypt 
had  in  their  long  and  beneficent  reigns  received  the 
highest  marks  of  favour  and  approval  from  the  race 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Here  was  a  college  of  priests, 
and  stately  temples,  and  the  magnificent  -'  tombs  of 
a  whole  race  of  kings.  Although  the  temple  of 
Neith  had  been  closed,  the  minds  of  the  Mizraim 
had  therein-  felt  the  deepest  alienation.  This  annual 
festival  was  the  most  joyous  and  splendid  through- 
out the  land ;  it  combines  itself  with  the  sacred 
character  of  Isis,  which  melts  into  all  their  cognate 
deities ;  and  therefore  if  Wisdom  or  Neith  be  adored 
at  Sais,  it  is  Isis,  as  the  inscription  declares,  veiled 
as  such.  This  festival  here  arises  immediately  after 
the  inundation  of  the  lakes,  whose  yearly  saline 
produce,  mixed  with  the  oil,  typical  of  the  redun- 
dant plenty  now  teeming  forth  from  the  lands  en- 
riched by  the  Nile,  are  herein  symbolized ;  their 
lamps  on  this  occasion  being  wholly  fed  by  the  oil  and 
sacred  salt,  whose  products  are  made  contributivc 
together  to  feed  the  mystic  lamp;  and  thereby  they 
celebrate  by  this  festival  the  nourishment  produced 
by  the  great  Deity,  through  the  agency  of  nature, 
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to  the  whole  land  of  Egypt.  The  lamp,  therefore, 
and  its  flame  feeding  upon  the  oil  mixed  with  salt, 
exhibits  with  brilliance,  Egypt  herein  yearly  cele- 
brating the  great  solar  deity  by  its  emblem  the 
flame,  and  in  its  oil  an  image  of  the  food  of  life,  and 
salt  of  inward  purity,  its  brightest  image.  And  al- 
though this  festival  is  strictly  Saite,  and  held  in 
Sais  before  the  temple  of  Neith,  yet  is  it  simul- 
taneously celebrated  throughout  all  the  land  of 
Egypt :  for  all  the  Mizraim  kingdom  shines  forth 
this  night  most  bright  and  joyous. 

The  anniversary  of  this  festival  now  drew  nigh, 
and  Rameses  with  ever  warning  care  despatched 
Betis  instantly  to  urge  the  priests  who  reside  in  the 
sacred  college  to  mature  the  plan  of  mutual  co- 
operation according  to  his  instructions.  The  pledge 
agreed  upon  was  on  this  interesting  epoch  to  cele- 
brate the  brilliant  feast,  and  as  the  period  was  so 
nigh,  notice  was  given  around  that  the  great  god- 
dess had  by  vision  directed  its  performance.  This 
was  in  opposition  to  the  commands  of  Salatis,  and 
would  probably  draw  down  his  severest  punish- 
ment ;  but  at  this  moment  he  was  fully  engaged, 
having  planned  an  attempt  to  storm  the  entrench- 
ments of  Sabacon  on  that  very  night.  Relying  thus 
upon  his  vicinity  to  Sais,  the  usual  garrison  was 
drawn  thence  to  his  aid.  Great  therefore  was  his  per- 
plexity when,  on  the  morning  preceding  his  in- 
tention, accounts  were  brought  by  his  spies  of  the 
city  preparing  to  rejoice,  and  observe  the  lamp  fes- 
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tival,  in  opposition  to  his  imperial  commands.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  avenge  himself  instantly  upon 
the  leaders  of  so  unusual  an  act  of  disobedience ; 
but  the  further  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
stantly crushing  Sabacon,  before  his  resources  were 
more  matured,  determined  Salatis  to  reserve  the 
marking  his  displeasure  for  an  hour  of  retribution 
after  his  certain  triumph. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sais,  meantime,  were  over- 
whelmed with  joy  when  the  priests  gave  public 
notice  throughout  the  squares  and  gates  that  the 
bright  Neith  would  hold  her  annual  shining  feast. 
The  immense  city,  as  by  one  movement,  without 
inquiring  whence  the  order  proceeded,  yielded  itself 
up  to  the  most  unbounded  joy.  The  tighter  the 
string,  the  stronger  the  recoil  of  the  bow ;  so  their 
minds,  long  exasperated  at  the  contempt  and  sus- 
pension of  their  venerated  rites,  now  eagerly  caught 
at  the  encouragement  to  recommence  them.  The 
magnificent  temple,  whose  portico  was  supported 
by  enormous  pillars  of  the  towering  palm,  was  en- 
wreathed  with  lamps  throughout.  The  immense 
edifice,  decorated  with  boughs  and  branches,  evi- 
denced the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  priests  had 
again  resumed  their  authority.  Thev  had  so  long 
groaned  under  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  Palli, 
that  having  heard  of  deliverance  therefrom,  they 
resolved  to  risk  every  thing  in  the  attempt.  At  the 
very  dawn  of  the  day  the  city  displayed  an  immense 
assemblage,  flocking  thither  from  all  parts  of  the 
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Delta,  as  far  as  the  tidings  had  rapidly  flown  of  the 
intended  festival,  and  public  rumour  spake  of  one 
change  or  another,  as  fear  or  hope  predominated. 
The  strong  and  lofty  mound,  the  abode  of  the  gar- 
rison, was  closely  shut  in  silence,  nor  would  the 
keeper  risk  so  important  a  post  by  courting  any 
affray  against  so  enormous  a  multitude  as  were 
drawn  together,  although  hitherto  without  any 
hostile  designs ;  but  those  in  authority  being  crea- 
tures of  Salatis,  now  sent  for  the  priests  to  demand 
the  cause  of  their  wilful  act,  and  required  their  fore- 
going the  ceremony. 

Thus  in  doubt  and  incertitude  the  day  wore  on : 
meantime,  all  preparations  completed,  and  the  po- 
pulace wild  with  joy,  no  sooner  did  the  sun  dip 
below  the  horizon,  and  leave  nature  in  twilight, 
than  the  temple,  as  if  by  magic,  became  one  uni- 
versal blaze  of  light,  and  presently  every  dwelling 
of  the  vast  city  shone  resplendent ;  the  river  glit- 
tered in  the  wide  radiance  diffused ;  shouts  of  joy 
resounded,  and  the  feasting,  songs,  and  music  were 
heard.  The  priests  of  the  temple  had  raised  their 
censers,  and  offered  odours  before  the  shrine,  when 
the  loud  noise  of  horses  galloping  hastily  into  the 
square,  with  cries  of  '  Rameses  !  our  deliverer,  Ra- 
meses!'  threw  the  immense  population,  wavering 
and  excited  by  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  into  the 
highest  agitation.  It  was  scarcely  an  instant  after 
the  cry  of  Rameses,  and   the  clamours  from   the 
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Nile,  that  alarms  and  outcries  proclaimed  that  the 
officers,  with  a  strong  force  of  Palli,  were  entering, 
by  order  of  Salatis,  to  put  down  the  preparations, 
to  bind  the  priests,  and  drag  them  to  his  presence. 
Already  the  fugitives  from  the  invaded  quarter,  and 
the  confused  noises,  sufficiently  bespoke  their  vio- 
lence. The  moment  foreseen  by  Rameses  was  ar- 
rived ;  and  himself,  adorned  with  the  grandeur  of 
his  exalted  rank,  surrounded  by  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers, traversed  the  city  to  the  square  of  the  great 
temple  of  Neith.  His  arrival  was  not  unexpected 
by  the  priests,  although  esteemed  scarce  less  than 
miraculous  by  the  vast  crowds ;  for  even  in  the  or- 
dinary course  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
people  annually  celebrate  this  festival.  To  this  en- 
tire assemblage  Rameses  appeared  sent  for  pro- 
tection and  for  vengeance.  Ascending  the  portico, 
he  rapidly  gave  to  each  their  orders ;  and  half  of 
his  little  band  were  to  guide  the  best-armed  and 
bravest  of  the  citizens  against  the  citadel.  Rameses 
in  person  proceeded  to  encounter  the  detachment 
that  had  arrived,  which  was  calculated  to  have  en- 
forced an  order  of  the  magistracy  in  times  of  tran- 
quillity, rather  than  to  combat  a  vast  mob  of  in- 
furiate citizens.  Under  the  attack  of  Rameses  they 
were  soon  annihilated,  or  driven  out  of  the  city. 
From  the  barricading  of  all  their  approaches,  the  fill- 
ing  the  houses  with  the  boldest  and  most  daring  of 
the  Mizraim,  who  attacked  the  Palli  with  missiles, 
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rafters,  and  weapons,  they  were  overwhelmed  on 
all  sides ;  and  finding  in  front  an  immense  multitude 
armed  with  brands,  torches,  and  clubs,  seeing  their 
comrades  dropping  off  at  every  step  by  the  stones 
and  beams  thundering  on  them  from  above,  the 
shattered  and  scanty  remnant  of  the  Pallic  troops, 
after  maintaining  an  unequal  struggle,  fled  in  every 
direction.  They  fell  in  with  the  forces  advancing 
from  the  fortress,  which  their  commander  had  now 
led  out,  conceiving  that  their  united  strength  would 
overbear  all  opposition.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
they  proceeded  out  of  sight  of  the  fort,  when  the 
streets,  fenced  and  fortified  behind  them,  forbade 
all  return,  and  the  followers  of  Rameses,  by  a  bold 
and  victorious  attack,  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  fortress  and  its  immense  stores  almost  without 
loss. 

So  eminently  successful  were  the  measures  pre- 
viously combined  with  the  priests  by  Betis,  that  ere 
the  festival  expired,  ere  the  lamps  of  the  joyful 
feast  extinguished  their  shining  beams,  Sais  was 
wholly  free,  the  citadel  occupied,  and  its  arms  al- 
ready distributed  among  the  multitude,  burning  to 
follow  Rameses  to  the  deliverance  of  their  country. 
The  tidings  spread  far  and  wide,  and  every  hour 
poured  in  fresh  accessions  of  the  animated,  rejoicing 
Mizraim. 

Meantime  Salatis,  contrary  to  his  usual  judgment, 
on  the  day  on  which  this  revolt  broke  out,  after 
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much  deliberation  had  decided  upon  a  middle  mea- 
sure, and  thus  despatched  a  small  detachment,  se- 
lected from  among  his  best  troops ;  relying  that  his 
name  and  threatened  anger  would  terrify  the  Saites 
into  instant  submission,  and  fully  resolving,  if  he 
succeeded  against  Prosopitis,  to  follow  with  his  whole 
army.    Such  would,  under  any  other  circumstances, 
have  been  the  sure  result;  but  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  Ramesesat  Sais  had  defeated  all  his  measures ; 
and  at  the  moment  of  a  violent  effort  made  by  Sa- 
latis  in  person  to  carry  the  strong  fortress  of  Byblos, 
while  the  battle  raged  with  fury,  and  the  minds  of 
all  were  intent  on  the  great  prize  before  them,  the 
appearance  of  the  indefatigable  leader  of  his  brave 
Saites,  with  the  banners  of  the  Delta,  now  arising 
on  every  side  against  their  oppressors,  struck  such 
a  panic  throughout  the  forces  of  the  Palli,  that  Sa- 
latis,  raging  and  furious  at  the  turn  of  events, 
was  obliged  to  make  a  signal  of  retreat,  and  refuge 
his  discomfited  warriors  within  his  intrenchments. 
Seizing  the  moment  of  their  dismay,  Rameses  passed 
into  the  island  of  Prosopitis,  aided  by  the  ingenious 
floats  of  the  persea  tree,  manufactured  amid  the 
wilds  of  Nitritia  by  his  trusty  adherent. 

Thus  again  the  brothers,  whose  fortunes  had 
been  so  checkered  and  conflicting,  were  presented 
to  each  other's  sight.  Misfortune  had  not  tracked 
the  steps  of  Sabacon  in  vain  ;  her  corrective  lesson, 
and   the  bitterness  of  remorse,   had    extinguished 
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those  baleful  passions  with  which,  in  the  dawn  of 
his  career,  he  had  regarded  the  virtues  of  his  bro- 
ther. Now  won  by  his  goodness  and  undeviating 
fraternal  affection,  he  unresistingly  surrendered  his 
mind  to  the  soft  impressions  caused  by  his  heroic 
generosity:  fully  he  appreciated  the  motives  which, 
without  harbouring  a  thought  of  the  past,  had  led 
him  fearlessly  to  place  his  mortal  existence  on  the 
chance  of  rescuing  him.  Nor  was  he  less  impressed 
by  the  judicious  adaptation  of  means  to  their  ends, 
whereby  Rameses  hitherto  had  succeeded ;  who 
thus  from  a  proscribed  individual,  lurking  in  the 
deserts  of  Nitritia,  had  possessed  himself  of  a  royal 
city,  foiled  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  opponents, 
and  preserved  the  island  of  Prosopitis.  Not  less 
did  Rameses  pay  the  tribute  of  praise  to  his  bro- 
ther, whose  manly  firmness  had  reclaimed  a  horde 
of  fugitive  plunderers  and  murderers  to  the  laws,  to 
reverence  of  the  gods,  and  to  patriotism,  binding 
their  powers  and  energies  to  a  willing  yoke.  To 
his  unconquerable  spirit  and  stubborn  resistance 
Rameses  generously  ascribed  the  reviving  fortunes 
of  his  beloved  Mizraim,  in  the  number  of  whose 
benefactors  he  thus  enrolled  the  name  of  Sabacon. 

If  the  increasing  defection  of  the  Egyptian  towns, 
aroused  to  defence  and  courage  by  Sabacon's  par- 
tisans of  the  fens,  by  the  revolt  of  Sais,  and  the  pos- 
session of  Prosopitis,  gave  trouble  and  difficulty  to 
the  Palli  in  arms  under  Salatis;  yet  the  great  su- 
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periority  of  disciplined  soldiery,  as  well  as  practice 
in  war,  seriously  roused  as  the  Palli  now  were  by 
the  state  of  things,  manifested  to  the  reflective  mind 
of  Rameses,  that  unless  some  bold,  magnanimous 
resolve  again  brought  the  powers  of  the  Egyptian 
race  collectively  into  the  struggle,  even  this  oppor- 
tunity would  pass  away,  and  be  lost  for  ever.     He 
therefore  expressed  to  Sabacon  his  resolve  of  repair- 
ing to  Memphis,  and  exciting,  as  far  as  his  powers 
enabled  him  to  effect  it,  a  re-action  in  that  central 
and  powerful  city  against  their  foes.     The  gene- 
rosity of  Rameses  could  not  blind  his  brother  to 
the  full  danger  of  the  enterprise;  against  which 
most  strenuously  remonstrating,  he  expressed  the 
irreparable   loss   to  Egypt   if  Rameses   perished. 
*  Even  for  your  brother's  sake,'  he  concluded, '  rush 
not  on  certain  death.'     '  Nay,  Sabacon,'  he  replied, 
■  great  Osiris,  who  called  me  from  the  love  of  ease 
and  contemplation  to  sustain  these  trials,  will  sus- 
tain me.    If  here  we  rest,  although  secure  from  pre- 
sent danger,  the  enemy  will  eventually  renew  his 
forces  and  your  peril.  Let  me  plant  my  foot  once  on 
the  Memphian  soil,  and  even  Salatis,  fierce  as  he  is, 
may  learn  to  dread  our  guardian  deities.'  'But  pause, 
brave  Rameses,'  the  anxious  brother  said;  '  how 
dare  you  hope  to  reach  that  strictly  guarded  place, 
and  how  conceal  yourself  from  the  jealous  king?' 
'  Fear  not,  Sabacon  :  against  single  violence  my  arm 
is  guard  sufficient;  against  surprise  my  prudence ; 
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and  against  his  jealousy,  when  once  in  Memphis, 
my  friends  will  well  suffice.'  Still  the  brother 
doubted  ;  but  Calanus  interposed :  '  Brave  warrior, 
check  not  those  resolves  of  your  brother,  founded 
on  true  wisdom.  If  Egypt  revives  again  to  hail 
her  native  rulers,  she  must  herself  impart  the  move- 
ment :  to  gain  a  prize  of  value,  such  ever  must  be 
the  hazard.  But  he  shall  not  go  alone.  I  merely 
tread  the  earth  to  search  forth  her  wonders,  and  to 
trace  the  power  of  man's  feeble  race.  What  so 
noble  as  the  energies  of  patriot  greatness,  and  of 
love  of  country?  As  a  short  sojourner  of  life,  to 
me  it  matters  not  if  Memphian  earth  or  Indian  soil 
receives  the  ashes  of  the  gymnosophist.  But  if 
Rameses  dies,  he  will  have  a  sharer  of  his  end  in 
me.' 

Sabacon  forbore  to  urge  his  fears  and  argu- 
ments; and  the  friends  imparting  their  views  to 
Betis,  justly  proud  of  his  local  knowledge,  and  ani- 
mated by  deeply-rooted  attachment  to  his  master, 
he  joyfully  prepared  to  conduct  them  to  the  pyra- 
mids and  the  Memphian  plain.  By  devious  ways 
and  stations,  known  only  to  himself,  and  discovering 
the  retired  spots  of  moisture  and  supplies  of  water, 
Betis  safely  guided  their  course  into  the  Arabian 
desert,  apart  from  the  usual  track.  While  travelling 
rapidly,  they  discoursed  on  the  destinies  of  man  ; 
qualities  his  rising  soul  delights  to  contemplate  amid 
scenes  wherein  the  sky  spreads  over  all  as  a  cerulean 
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vault,  and  the  illimitable  sand  on  all  sides  meeting 
its  horizon,  impresses  a  character  of  vastness  and  of 
solitude  very  favourable  to  the  nature  and  com- 
plexion of  sublime  thought.  Herein  Calanus  was 
most  perfect :  wherever  he  was,  either  in  the  torrid 
desert,  amid  the  parching  sands,  or  in  the  crowded 
multitude,  he  reflected  as  if  alone.  '  Man  is  his  own 
centre;  his  world  is  all  within;  a  glorious  scene,  gar- 
nished with  thoughts  celestial,  hopes  of  the  grandest, 
noblest  kind.  What  can  hurt  the  invisible,  the  im- 
passive ?  To  die !  what  is  it  but  to  put  off  this  shell, 
this  husk,  and  see  the  bright  emanations  shining 
through  these  glorious  scenes  ?'  Thus  he  spoke, 
pointing  to  the  fire-darting  sun  and  blazing  sky : 
*  Who  could  complain  of  ardent  heat  or  toil  draw- 
ing in  these  lessons?  Fire  in  this  its  orb  is  our 
great  2i recipient;  hence  my  brothers,  the  sages  of 
•  India,  deem  it  inglorious  to  await  until  age  has 
destroyed,  or  inactivity  or  sickness  oppresses ;  they 
disdain  to  live  merely  to  expect  death,  but  court 
their  funeral  pyre !  The  ethereal  flame  is  thus  dis- 
graced, which  has  nought  to  consume  but  the  cor- 
rupt flesh  of  the  dead  corpse :  it  seeks  a  living  victim. 
To  observe  the  planets'  course,  and  predict  events, 
they  dedicate  their  lives,  and  seek  not  to  avoid,  but 
rather  to  meet  their  final  hour.  Meanwhile  others 
of  the  sages  deem  the  fact  of  killing  so  comprehensive, 
that  they  refrain  not  only  from  animals,  but  vege- 
tables, and  even  their  aS  seeds.     Fruit  they  cat;  and 
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although  they  will  not  incur  guilt  by  boiling  rice, 
yet  if  others  boil  it,  they  esteem  eating  of  it  in- 
noxious. Such  are  the  results,  Rameses,  of  personal 
abstractions,  of  refinement  upon  precepts,  narrowing 
all  spheres  of  actions  into  ourselves,  that  even  Na- 
ture's pure  and  salutary  products  wear  the  taint, 
that  taint  of  exceeding  sinfulness  which  soils  us 
here.  Myself  I  calmly  join  to  life,  and  pass  on 
amid  its  scenes,  ready,  nay,  even  willing,  to  die 
when  circumstance  shall  call.'' 
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BOOK  II. 


ARGUMENT. 

Rameses,  in  his  way  to  Memphis,  to  excite  the  Memphians 
against  their  oppressors,  visits  the  Pyramids. — A  grand 
mystic  display  in  his  honour  in  their  interior. — A  sacrifice 
to  Osiris  on  their  summit. — Dangers  awaiting  his  attempt 
at  Memphis,  from  the  vigilance  of  Paches,  the  Pallic  go- 
vernor.— Rameses  remains  concealed  in  the  dwelling  of 
Phares  the  embalmer. — Paches,  apprehensive  of  danger, 
surrounds  a  midnight  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Rameses 
in  his  paternal  palace. — The  self-immolation  of  Calanus. 
— Rameses,  seeing  the  superiority  of  the  Pallic  conquerors, 
resolves  to  repair  to  Ethiopia  for  succours  from  Amenophis. 

The  desert  is  ever  grand  and  imposing,  and  its 
route  to  Memphis  soon  displayed  on  the  edges  of 
the  horizon  those  wonderful  structures,  the  admira- 
tion of  ages,  the  great  pyramids  of  her  plain  ;  they 
appeared  in  the  evening  light,  with  their  bases  con- 
cealed, while  their  elevated  tops  floated  in  the  haze 
which  the  setting  sun  and  their  great  distance  threw 
around  them  :  they  thus  appeared  to  mingle  them- 
selves with  the  skies,  until  they  were  lost  in  the 
gloom ;  but  as  the  morning  presented  their  vast 
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surfaces  to  the  eye  in  the  brightness  of  day,  they 
were  of  a  dazzling  2fi  whiteness. 

Guided  in  safety  through  the  desert  barrier  se- 
parating the  Lake  Mceris  and  the  adjacent  wilds  of 
Nitritia  from  the  pyramids  which  crown  the  Mem- 
phian  plain,  they  reached  their  site  as  the  sun  spread 
its  beams  over  their  majestic  piles,  rendering  them 
objects  of  wonder  and  awe  to  Rameses  and  Calanus, 
attracted  strangely  to  their  contemplation.    But  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy  obliged  them  to  seek  the  con- 
cealment of  the  grottoes ;  yet  here  the  labyrinthine 
passages  furnished  a  secure  access  to  the  interior  of 
the  building,  whose  secret  apertures  and  chambers 
spread  extensively  under  its  base ;  and  Betis,  who 
had  been  given  instructions  from  the  priests,  soon 
received  tokens  of  communication,  that  the  struc- 
ture, however  solemn  and  solitary  its  outward  ap- 
pearance, yet  in  its  dark  caves  was  even  now  te- 
nanted by  its  sacred  guardians.   Rameses  could  not 
throw  on  its  gigantic  structure  a  short  momentary 
glance  without  the  vivid  retrospection  of  that  instant 
of  bitterness  which  he  had  felt  when  he  thought  he  was 
taking  his  last  look  of  the  city,  of  these  piles  of  won- 
der, and  of  the  glorious  sun  itself:  now  he  sought 
a  short  refuge  in  their  secret  recesses,  himself  at; 
liberty,  and  animate  with  hopes  of  preserving  Egypt. 
Such  was  the  contrast;  yet  even  these  and  every 
other  sentiment  of  self  faded  away,  as,  standing  at 
their  base,  his  foot  on  the  first  line  of  steps,  he  took 
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in  at  a  glance  their  prodigious  bulk.  It  seemed 
astonishing  to  compare  man,  a  pigmy,  an  atom  at 
their  feet,  yet  to  reflect  they  were  created  by  the 
joint 27  labours  of  such  as  himself.  Not  man  only 
appears  a  speck,  but  his  vaunted  empires  and  king- 
doms pass  away ;  still  these  piles  tower  upward 
to  the  skies  with  a  solid  grandeur  that  claims  af- 
finity to  the  great  works  of  nature;  their  massive 
strength  frowns  alike  on  the  envious  touch  of  time 
or  of  man,  and  appears  fixed  in  a  durability  per- 
manent as  the  solid  globe  itself.  A  thousand  years 
come  forward  and  depart,  and  affect  not  their  un- 
changeableness  ;  they  wear  a  perpetuity  unknown 
and  incommunicable  to  any  other  works  of  man. 

From  the  grotto  they  entered  a  deeply-winding 
passage,  terminating  in  a  small  subterranean  cham- 
ber. It  was  apparently  a  native  cave  ending  here 
its  progress;  as  on  every  side  rude  jutting  stones 
appeared  projecting  from  the  native  rock  :  one  of 
these,  however  massive,  turned  on  a  pivot  by  its 
secret  spring,  leaving  a  narrow  avenue  to  a  gallery 
strewn  with  pitfalls  and  with  dangers,  which  ended 
in  a  circular  apartment :  its  diameter  of  forty  cubits 
displayed  on  every  hand  dark  branching  passages, 
diverging  in  labyrinthine  maze.  From  this  centre 
of  the  great  edifice  there  were  so  many  winding 
ways,  buried  in  utter  darkness,  that  without  the  clue, 
known  only  to  the  guardians  of  the  pile,  the  rash 
intruder  might  wander  vainly  about,  and  find  his 
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grave :  to  the  priesthood  they  evolved  a  regular 
series,  circling  the  centre  cave,  and  all  affording 
various  openings  for  their  manifestations  of  terror 
in  the  dark  rites  of  Isis  and  Osiris.     Their  gloom, 
their  profound  darkness,  the  glimmering  lights,  the 
hollow  sounds,  as  if  reverberated  from  the  earth's 
centre,  the  hot  and  languid  air,  the  toilsome  labour 
needful  to  keep  a  footing  in  these  slanting  corridors 
of  highly-polished   granite,  all   demonstrated  the 
various  trials  and  sharp  sufferings  which  must  prove 
the  firmness  of  heart  and  constancy  of  all  seeking 
admission  to  the  sacred  mystic  rites  and  knowledge 
of  Egypt,  for  the  strongest  and  severest  tests,  long 
and  faithfully  supported,  can  alone  lead  to  a  partici- 
pation of  these  coveted  privileges.  To  Calanus  indeed 
the  whole  interior  of  this  solemn  and  intricate  pile 
was  perfectly  familiar ;  and  his  heart  expanded  in 
rapture  to  gaze  on  the  surprising  character  of  its 
workmanship.    The  immense  number28  of  winding 
chambers  beneath  its  base  he  described  as  appro- 
priated to  the  rites,  sacrifices,  and  preparations  of 
the  mysteries.    The  ascending  staircase  and  sloping 
passages,  formed  of  large  slabs  of  granite  of  polished 
slipperiness,  betokened  to  the  weary,  fainting  aspirant 
the  toils  and  labours  whereby  excellence  must  be 
sought  for  and  acquired.     The  surrounding  cham- 
bers and  different  stories  of  the  interior  each  had 
their   use.      Their   large   and    beautifully   smooth 
stones,  which  form  these  magnificent  apartments, 
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inspire  the  beholder  with  irresistible  wonder  how 
they  were  prepared,  and  by  what  means  inserted  in 
the  very  heart  of  such  a  pile.     Shining  and  without 
symbol,  they  surprise  by  their  simplicity  as  well  as 
grandeur,  as  he  passes  through  their  shining  slopes 
onward  to  the  royal  chamber  and  sarcophagus.    He 
entered  its  majestic  space  with  signs  of  deepest  ve- 
neration, and  pointing  to  the  sacred  tauric  god,  the 
aged  bull cy  Apis,  which,  embalmed,  now  occupied 
the  argha,  or  stone   sarcophagus,  he    paid  there 
those  signs  of  respect  his  holy  books  prescribed. 
To  Calanus  the  mysteries  involved  in  these  grand 
structures  were  revealed  in  lucid  clearness;  and  their 
types  of  the  great  deity,  their  pyramidal  stages,  and 
the  chambers  of  the  mystic  repose  of  Apis,  of  his 
regenerative  power,  and  of  his  emerging  to  light 
from  Hades, — these  series  of  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  mysteries,  all  were  practically  familiar.     The 
hours  now  required  of  necessary  repose  and  patience, 
ere  the  means  of  entering  Memphis  in  safety  were 
secured,  these  rapid  hours  flowed  along  in  admira- 
tion on  the  part  of  Rameses,  while  listening  to  the 
developments  and  glowing  language  of  the  Indian 
sage.     At  length,  conducted   to  a  small   suite  of 
rooms,  the  range  spreading  westward  from  the  royal 
chamber,  their  guide  left  them  to  their  necessary 
repose,  expecting  at  night  to  receive  tidings  from 
the  city. 

Although  never  wearied  in  thus  listening  to  the 
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lessons  of  wisdom  and    instruction,   the  excessive 
fatigues  of  the  desert,  and  its  dazzling  light  and 
heat  exchanged  for  darkness  and  silence,  had  its  full 
effect  in  wrapping  Rameses  in  profound  slumber, 
during  which  the  priests,  resorting  in  safety  hither 
from  their  scarcely  less  secure  abodes  amid  the  se- 
cret syringes  of  Egypt,  assured  of  the  inaccessible- 
ness  of  these  stupendous  piles  (and  rejoiced  to  pos- 
sess within  its  enormous  bulk  the  distinguished  hero 
and  initiati,  now  renewing  their  hopes  of  deliver- 
ance from  their  yoke,  as  well  as  for  the  propitious 
success  attendant  on  the  insurrection  of  the  cele- 
brated lamp  festival  of  Sais),  prepared  the  tribute  of 
their  sacrifices  and  mystical  rejoicings  as  in  the  days 
of  their  splendour,  amid  the  impenetrable  shadows 
and  hollow  recesses  of  the  great  pyramid.     There 
in  the  royal  chamber  of  the  embalmed  Apis,  in  the 
centre  of  the  pile,  began  the  rites.     Its  roof  is  flat, 
consisting  of  nine  stones  only ;  and  the  sides  are  also 
of  immensely  large  square  slabs,  of  the  deep  rose 
granite,  polished  so  as  to  emulate   the  brightest 
mirror,  and  so  closely  jointed,  that  the  dagger's  po- 
lished edge  would  not  insert  itself  within  the  inter- 
stices.     Not  a  symbolic  form  or  sculpture  is  seen 
to  impede  or  to  mar  the  austere  majesty  of  this 
cave,  mystically   inserted   precisely  in    the  centre 
cavity  of  the  pyramid,  as  in  its  heart ;  the  great  pile 
itself  shooting  upward  to  the  sky,  being  the  imitative 
pyramidal  mount.     It  therefore  holds  the  baris  and 
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ark  in  which  Osiris  became  enclosed  ;  therein  are  the 
mystic  doors,  passing  through  which  a  regenerative 
virtue  is  acquired ;  and  within  this  secret  and  pro- 
found sanctuary  they  performed  at  will  all  the  cere- 
monies of  the  mysteries. 

It  was  on  these  scenes  that  Itameses  awakening 
opened  his  astonished   eyes.     The  long  and  slip- 
pery passage  had  been  decked  with  lamps  fed  by 
naptha,  and  lighted  throughout,  during  his  repose; 
it  shone  now  with  mysterious  brightness ;  the  priests 
had  now  borne  the  sacred  chest  of  the  rites  of  Isis 
into  the  royal  chamber,  whose  splendid  lustre  and 
imposing  appearance  symbolized   the  glories  of  a 
mimic  Elysium  ;   the  granite  apartment  over  it  had 
suspended  on  its  walls  various  ornaments  of  shining 
display,   with    garlands   and   incense  vases   before 
the  serpent  Thermutis,  and  the  mysterious  symbols, 
as  if  the  deity  was  now  visiting  his  shrine.     The 
heart  was  still  more  powerfully  excited  to  wonder 
and  thrilling  awe  from  the  darkness  beyond  the 
present  scenes ;  for  the  corridors  and  passages  were 
so  lengthened  and  sombre,  that  no  ray  could  illu- 
mine, no  beams  depict  their  secrets  or  their  extent. 
The  least  sounds  rolled  in  thunder  throughout  the 
immense  vaults  and  chambers — awful  sounds,  fol- 
lowed by  the  deepest  stillness.     Their  gloom,  their 
ponderous  bulk,  their  air,  and  sounds,  all  impres- 
sively reminded  Itameses  of  death ;    of  some  in- 
visible empire  of  a  mighty  sovereign,  wherein  all 
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was  unearthly  or  superhuman.  And  mortal  hopes 
and  fears,  the  projects  of  ambition  and  the  designs 
of  power,,  here  experienced  a  humiliating  lesson,  a 
foretaste  of  their  evanescent  and  changeable  cha- 
racter, from  thus  entering  into  association  with  a 
structure  invested  with  the  solemn  character  of  eter- 
nity. If  Rameses  experienced  a  weight  of  dread 
and  suspense;  if  his  heart  contemplated  the  wonders 
surrounding  him  through  the  medium  of  imagina- 
tion and  terror;  who  among  the  ordinary  sons  of 
men  that  had  wandered  during  the  dark  and  mid- 
night season  of  repose  around  the  exterior  of  these 
piles,  and  felt  his  heart  quail  at  their  oppressive 
gloom,  their  bulky  grandeur,  the  awfulness  of  their 
impenetrable  shade,  while  he  startled  at  their  so- 
litary power,  could  have  imaged  to  his  mind  such 
a  scene  of  wonder  as  in  Egypt's  mysterious  rites 
and  mystic  worship  glowed  now  within  their  granite 
sides  ?  The  interior  shone  in  splendour,  beaming 
in  the  brighter  chambers,  while  the  long,  polished 
avenues  fell  in  shadows  as  dark  and  sombre,  both 
touching  and  wonderful.  One  long  corridor  had 
its  own  mystic  scene  of  white  and  yellow  beams ; 
the  next  succeeding  it  frowned  in  appalling  black ; 
the  coloured  prisms  shading  thus  the  lines  to  imi- 
tate the  mystic  walls  of 30  sacred  colours  encircling 
Memnon's  palace,  the  eastern  solar  god,  son  of  Ti- 
thonus  and  Aurora.  In  the  royal  chamber,  over 
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the  Apis  granite  tomb,  produced  by  prisms,  a  rain- 
bow stretched  its  glittering  arch;  and  music,  soft 
and  melodious,  floated  throughout  the  passages  and 
secret  avenues. 

Filled  with  surprise  and  delight  at  these  unpa- 
ralleled passages  and  apartments,  adding  thus  the 
intense  interest  of  initiate  splendour  to  their  own 
impressive  grandeur,  the  whole  impulse  of  the  asso- 
ciations flowing  from  their  awful  recesses  might 
well  be  thought  inspiring  in  the  firm  and  tower- 
ing mien  of  Rameses,  as  he  contemplated  the  deli- 
verance of  those  contemned,  insulted  deities,  whose 
rites  he  thus  celebrated  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
majestic  of  earthly  structures.  The  interior  of  the 
pyramid  was  not  the  only  scene  of  propitiation ;  for 
as  the  night  wore  away,  and  the  dawn  drew  onward, 
slowly  and  silently  the  sacred  band,  bearing  censers 
and  lamps,  ascended  the  exterior  of  their  sides, 
which  rising  platform  by  platform,  as  by  a  staircase 
of  huge  and  vast  extent,  each  presenting  to  the  eye 
a  lengthened  causeway,  furnished  an  inviting  ascent 
to  their  very  summit.  This  height  attained,  so 
great  the  elevation,  that  the  top,  which  from  below 
had  seemed  a  point,  now  discovered  a  square  area  of 
twenty-two  cubits 31,  composed  of  nine  large  stones. 
Upon  the  centre  one,  as  on  a  holy  altar,  lay  the  sa- 
crifice prepared,  of  fruits  and  fragrant  gums.  How 
great  the  height!  how  sublime  the  thoughts!  thus 
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lifted  above  earth  and  all  its  petty  cares.  Here  now 
stood  the  priests  bearing  incense,  and  Rameses,  im- 
movable and  silent,  awaited  the  solemn  sacrifice. 

Calanus,  looking  as  if  already  absorbed  in  the 
mighty  essence  he  adored,  knelt  not,  breathed  not ; 
but  his  eyes  fixedly  gazing  on  the  dark  outline  of 
the  Arabian  hills,  watched  the  faint  coruscations  in 
the  east  announcing  the  approach  of  dawn :  its 
beauties  rapidly  became  more  visible;  gleams  of 
lustre,  sapphire,  and  gold,  shot  through  the  dark 
canopy  of  cloud.  It  was  indeed  sublime,  on  this 
topmost  elevated  point,  the  sacred  offerings  ready, 
each  being  waiting,  in  deeply  thrilling  expectancy  of 
their  great  deity,  enchained  in  deepest  silence ;  when 
the  skies  began  to  sparkle,  and  in  a  moment's  space, 
dazzling  and  glorious,  arose  the  god  of  day,  shining 
in  bright  splendour,  gilding  them,  their  altar,  and 
their  gifts.  The  very  instant  that  the  solar  rays  fell 
on  the  altar  a  torch  lighted  the  3S  offerings ;  the 
precious  unguents  caught  the  flame,  and  streamed 
vividly  pointed  upwards  to  the  cerulean  vault, 
while  the  rich  gums  feeding  the  fires  diffused  a 
gale  of  fragrance  through  the  air. 

This  acceptable  rite  performed,  his  heart  buoyant 
with  rapture,  Rameses  feasted  his  sight  with  the 
matchless  scenes  spread  beneath  his  ken,  as  the 
beams  of  day  cleared  all  the  distant  horizon.  On 
one  hand  lay  Memphis,  the  resort  of  his  youth, 
scene  of  his  choicest  hours  of  joy;  her  vast  extent, 
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her  obelisks,  palaces,  and  temples,  seemed  but  as 
ant-hills ;  the  sweeping  Nile  glittering  to  the  sun. 
But  all  scenes  vanished,  save  that  shining  speck 
amid  its  waving  grove,  his  father's  house,  the  dear 
loved  home  of  social  and  paternal  tenderness.  The 
streets  and  walls  he  traced,  scene  of  his  own  valour, 
and  Pthah's  temple  and  the  towers, — his  eye  drank 
in  their  well-known  circuit,  and  their  familiar  scenes, 
while  his  soul  swelled  with  energies,  as  if  his  arm 
alone  had  power  to  pluck  her  from  the  spoiler's 
grasp.  How  sublimely  does  the  mind  soar  above 
its  feeble  mansion,  and  in  its  hopes  and  prospects 
invest  its  workings  with  a  portion  of  her  own  gran- 
deur !  Around  on  every  hand  the  prospect  widens 
to  the  sight,  conveying  images  to  his  thoughts  truly 
expansive  and  infinite.  Looking  towards  the  north, 
the  flat  surface  of  the  Delta  showed  the  winding 
Nile,  margined  as  it  flowed  with  splendid  cities, 
resting  on  her  seven  streams ;  the  spaces  all  around 
clothed  with  grains  and  fruits.  To  the  south,  the 
pyramids  and  tombs  spread  along  a  line  of  scenery 
strikingly  impressive,  wearing  a  sepulchral  hue 
throughout  their  range,  as  one  great  cemetery — as 
the  magnificent  repository  of  death,  vast  enough 
even  for  mighty  Memphis  and  her  subject  cities. 
Beyond  these  the  distant  mountains  of  the  Thebaide 
stretched  a  wavy  outline  to  the  blue  horizon.  On 
the  west  the  eye  ranged  over  the  great  Libyan  de- 
sert, extending  to  the  line  of  rich  and  cultured  gar- 
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dens  near  the  prolific  Nile,  whence  sands  lay  in  dis- 
mal barrenness  on  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  distance 
without  a  single  object  to  interrupt  their  dreary 
horror,  except  that  over  their  surface  flew  dark 
floating  spots,  caused  by  the  shadows  of  passing 
clouds.  Near  the  platform  of  the  pyramid  they 
were  upon  reposed  the  colossal  sphinx  ;  her  gi- 
gantic leonine  form  spread  its  stupendous  length, 
her  enormous  paws  embracing  betwixt  their  huge 
width  a  granite  platform,  adorned  with  an  altar  and 
a  monolithic  shrine  sacred  to  Pthah.  This  mighty 
hieroglyphic  statue,  whose  calm  contemplative  tone 
is  finely  impressed  on  her  majestic  countenance, 
looks  with  benignant  majesty  as  the  guardian  of  her 
accompanying  pyramids. 

Awhile  enchanted  with  the  various  objects  thus 
in  Nature's  expansive  scenery  unfolded,  heightened 
by  Egypt's  numerous  temples,  he  gazed  with  rap- 
ture on  the  world  below  ;  but  the  glorious  beams  of 
the  sun  warned  them  to  retire  amid  the  grotto's 
recesses,  ere  their  watchful  enemies- might  worder 
at  the  wreathing  cloud  of  smoke  of  incense  33,  and 
thus  observe  them :  retiring  within  its  rocky  cham- 
bers, and  counting  the  moments  tardily  creeping 
by,  here  they  abode  until  the  hours  and  oppor- 
tunity allowed  of  their  approaching  Memphis.  The 
character31,  of  their  pyramidal  abode,  the  grandeur 
of  their  refuge,  infused  its  tone  into  their  thoughts 
and  hearts;  they  knew  no  fear,  they  felt  no  dread, 
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and  they  all  experienced  an  energetic  ardour,  as 
awaiting  the  call  only  to  dare  and  confront  every 
peril.  Around  the  city  were  various  individuals 
concealed  as  gardeners  and  peasantry,  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  leading  guides  among  the  priest- 
hood, whose  emissaries  they  became,  and  by  whose 
means  Rameses,  Betis,  and  Calanus  were  enabled 
in  safe  obscurity  to  repair  where  a  gardener  re- 
sided, who  cultivated  a  spot  near  the  Nile.  He 
was  a  subordinate  member  of  the  temple,  who  as- 
sisted by  his  present  occupation  in  the  requisite  ar- 
rangements of  his  superiors.  From  hence  the  three 
associates,  disguised  and  clothed  as  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  and  taking  a  load  of  fruits  within  a  light 
papyrine  vessel,  soon  floated  rapidly  on  the  Nile, 
and  entered  unnoticed,  amid  a  crowd  of  similar 
barks,  to  the  principal  canal  of  Memphis,  where 
they  were  instantly  met  by  the  faithful  taricheutes 
Phares,  whom  Betis  had  warned  and  instructed  of 
the  disguise  and  approach  of  Rameses.  Relinquish- 
ing their  stores  to  the  trusty  labours  of  his  slave, 
by  unfrequented  ways  he  brought  them  safely  to 
his  dwelling,  wherein  once  more  Rameses  breathed 
the  dear  and  cherished  air  of  his  native  home :  he 
was  amid  his  Memphians;  but  he  likewise  was  on 
the  very  verge  of  destruction.  Snares  and  dangers 
lay  across  his  path  :  but  still  unappalled,  he  serenely 
contemplated  them  all. 

Paclx  s,  a  Pallic  veteran  of  deep  art  and  extreme 
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subtilty,  now  held  supreme  authority  over  this  im- 
portant city  ;  and  the  late  news  of  the  Delta,  with 
which  all  Egypt  rang,  had  sharpened  his  natural 
jealousy  and  scrutiny.     Salatis,  instructed  by  dis- 
aster, had  not  drawn  any  troops  from  Memphis  for 
his  expedition,  but  had  called  in  the  moveable  camps 
of  the  deserts  to  reinforce  his  at  Prosopitis.    To  stir 
therefore  one  step  in  the  enterprise  without  the  de- 
cided power  of  seizing  the  citadel  as  a  strong  post 
and  resort  of  preservation  from  the  veteran  soldiers, 
would  ensure  total  destruction  to  the  city.     The 
details  of  the  taricheutes  fully  evidenced  the  deep 
and  deadly   hatred  entertained  against  their  op- 
pressors, and  the  lurking   detestation  which  only 
called  for  scope  and  means  to  animate  every  Mizraim 
of  the  immense  population  of  the  metropolis.     But 
how  to  veil  their  steps  in  secrecy,  and  yet  to  array 
a  force  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigency,  required  the 
steadiest  councils.     Calanus  here  was  of  the  most 
important  service ;  for  being  a  stranger,  and  of  fo- 
reign extraction,  he  determined  on  separating  from 
them,  and  residing  in  the  city  as  an  Indian  gymno- 
sophist,  travelling  for  the  sake  of  philosophy,  whereby 
he  eluded  all  suspicion  ;  and  thus  he  assisted  their 
plans 35,  by  meeting  them  at  appointed  intervals. 

Meantime  Rameses  and  Betis  abode  safely  shel- 
tered in  the  home  of  his  Memphian  humble  auxi- 
liary, whose  cares  slumbered  not.  Although  himself 
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a  being  of  peace,  and  naturally  timid,  yet  the  faith- 
ful Memphian  renewed  and  redoubled  every  tender 
assiduity  to  mark  his  unceasing  gratitude ;  for 
which  tie  he  scrupled  not  thus  again  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  a  cruel  death,  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  a  discovery.  The  second  night  after  Calanus 
had  left  them  they  had  arranged  a  meeting,  to  be 
held  within  a  secret  chamber  of  great  Vulcan's 
fane ;  where,  in  silence  and  security,  being  admitted 
through  its  secret  avenues,  they  might  devise  their 
future  plans.  Here  assembled,  Calanus  failed  not 
to  acquaint  them  that  Paches,  stimulated  by  fresh 
orders  from  his  monarch,  had  spies  in  every  quartef ; 
and  so  faithfully  was  he  served,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible but  that  even  that  night's  consultation  would 
be  suspected.  While  therefore  the  vigilance  of 
Paches  remained  at  its  post,  no  endeavour  could 
succeed  in  Memphis ;  it  was  consequently  resolved 
for  two  of  the  most  active  of  the  priests  to  retire  to 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Busiris,  where,. amid  its 
sacred  shrine,  the  priests  also  resided  still  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Efforts  here  should  be  made 
with  instant  vigour  to  form  a  party  strong  enough 
to  rise  and  call  forth  Paches  on  the  first  alarm  to 
silence  their  revolt.  However  dangerous  the  at- 
tempt,  numbers  would  join  them  from  the  deep  and 
widely-spreading  hatred  to  the  Pallic  oppression; 
and  Paches  once  without  the  walls,  the  conjuncture 
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could  be  improved,  and  taken  advantage  of  by  Ra- 
meses, and  a  rapid  effort  be  made  to  excite  the 
Memphians  to  a  general  insurrection. 

Such  was  the  only  plan  which  circumstances 
now  pointed  out  as  presenting  any  prospects  of 
action,  and  ere  the  morning  broke  forth  they  had 
adjusted  and  regulated  its  secret  springs.  Ca- 
lanus,  however,  was  but  too  well  grounded  in  his 
judgment  of  Paches"'  active  vigilance;  for  his  spies 
reported  to  him  their  observing  several  persons 
who  were  seen  walking  toward  the  temple,  but  whose 
return  from  thence,  or  progress  onward,  could  not 
be  traced;  and  the  next  day  Phares  hastily  enter- 
ing with  a  face  of  deep  alarm  and  dismay,  announced 
to  Rameses  that  their  plans  must  all  be  known  and 
discovered,  for  Paches  had  issued  orders  to  pull 
down  the  gates  of  great  Vulcan's  temple,  and  to  lay 
open  the  interior,  while  guards  should  strictly  watch 
around.  The  interior  of  the  sanctuary  evidenced, 
indeed,  that  some  persons  had  resorted  thither,  but 
whence,  or  for  what  purpose,  nothing  within  gave  a 
clue;  and  the  temple  and  its  sanctuary  thus  wide 
exposed,  Paches'  active  and  secret  measures  kept  all 
Memphis  suspended  in  deep  fears  and  hollow  mur- 
murs whereto  these  indications  threatened. 

The  evening  of  this  day  Calanus  resorted  to  the 
residence  of  Phares ;  and  his  converse  was  listened 
to  by  Rameses  with  thirsty  ears,  teaching  the  sub- 
lime doctrines  of  the  gods,  their  boundless  power 
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and  universal  rule ;  of  the  scope  and  true  estimate  of 
mortal  things,  their  constantflux  and  change;  and  the 
fragility  of  all  but  the  internal  spark  divine.  While 
thus  reasoning,  his  countenance  glowing  as  if  in- 
spired by  his  subject,  his  features  changed  to  gentle 
softness  as  he  looked  on  Rameses,  and  affectingly 
declared  he  felt  conviction  that  his  end  approached. 
Seeing  him  vigorous  in  frame,  bright  and  sublime 
in  doctrine  and  discourse,  Rameses  evidenced  his 
wonder  and  amazement. — c  Nay,  my  friend,  friend 
of  my  heart,'  answered  Calanus,  ( though  short  the 
time  that  has  brought  us  thus  together  (for  kindred 
souls  instantly  find  their  bright  associates),  marvel 
not  at  my  words.  Presages  truer  to  my  senses  than 
the  body's  change  declare  to  me  all  my  hours  are 
numbered,  and  by  indications  from  a  source  I  can- 
not doubt.  My  inward  tones  of  sympathy  yield 
instant  acquiescence  to  a  voice  sounding 36  as  from 
an  abyss  within,  *  Calanus,  prepare  to  die  V  The 
call  is  from  above.  Some  intellectual  power  looking 
forward  through  the  range  of  human  actions,  so  in- 
tricate and  dark  to  mortal  ken,  has  seen  the  thread 
which  marks  my  web  of  life,  and  traces  there  the 
darkening  hues  which  declare  its  line  spun  out.  Nay, 
Rameses,  my  friend,  grieve  not  for  me.  Mourns 
the  traveller  that  he  shall  gain  the  home,  the  rest- 
ing-place, whereto  he  hastens  through  the  burning 
day,  in  hope  to  lay  in  soft  repose  his  weary  head  ? 
Complains  the  charioteer  when  crowns  of  palm  en- 
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circle  his  proud  brow,  the  race  attained,  his  rivals 
overcome  ?  Grieves  the  joyous  soul  when  the  feast's 
music  and  soft  joys  invite  from  scenes  of  trouble, 
danger,  and  fatigue  ?  Yet  are  not  the  way-worn 
traveller,  nor  triumphant  charioteer,  nor  yielding 
soul  of  pleasure,  ever  in  hope  of  prize  so  sweetly 
recompensing  as  the  bed  of  death  to  me ;  to  pass  to 
things  substantia],  ever-during.  Such  my  3r  philo- 
sophy has  taught,  such  breathes  in  all  our  sages ! 
Thinks  my  friend  we  part  because  this  tottering 
tenement  thus  falls  ?' 

While  Calanus  spoke,  Rameses  felt  the  deep 
throbbings  of  affection ;  yet  intently  gazing  in  his 
friend's  bright  and  animated  gestures,  he  assured 
him  of  the  firmest  attention  to  his  councils;  the 
most  earnest  transcript  of  his  bold  yet  tempered  for- 
titude into  his  life.  '  But  whence,  Calanus,  whence 
arise  these  suggestions,  which  however  you  may 
meet,  must  fill  me  with  dismay  and  love  P1  '  There, 
Rameses,  you  require  proofs,  perhaps  not  within 
the  power  of  words  to  manifest :  how  can  they 
clothe  the  scope  of  invisible  agencies  ?  Accustomed 
in  our  deep  solitudes  to  watch  most  keenly  all  our 
internal  thoughts  and  suggestions,  our  first  mental 
trial  is  to  dissever  and  discriminate  the  invisible 
essences  from  the  influences  without, — mere  animal 
action  of  the  senses.  These  are  analysed  and  di- 
stinguished from  the  floating,  vague  impressions  of 
our  idle,  desultory  dreams  within.     These  latter,  as 
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unworthy,  profitless  chimeras,  we  banish  and  expel. 
Easy  it  seems  and  smooth  to  regulate  these  ceaseless 
swarms  of  atomic  impulses  upon  our  minds;  but 
the  task  is  really  known  to  him  alone  who  tries  the 
labour.     Subtle  as  flame,  alas!  to  what  dare  we 
our  minds  compare  ?  to  what  assimilate  the  myriads 
of  minute  but  potent  enemies,  dividing,   wasting, 
drawing  forth,  and  ruling  with  despotic  sway  her 
energies  ?     Thought  is  the  prey  of  sensible  objects, 
the  slave  of  every  vague  impression,  the  wanderer 
after  every  fleeting  decoy ;  is  every  creature's  vassal 
but  its  lord's ;  and  man,  who  deems  he  governs  all, 
need  only  look  within,  need  only  try  to  regulate  the 
elements  of  mental  power,  to  see  his  sceptre  broken, 
his  resolves  eluded,  his  decrees  powerless  and  in- 
effective.    To  conquer  this  sad  tendency  becomes 
the  Brachman's  aim.     Years  of  abstraction  usually 
suffice  not ;    sometimes  they  never  are  effective ; 
but  the  passions,  unfed,  unpampered,  will  at  length 
expire.     The  frame  scantily  nourished,  solely  from 
simple  roots,  gradually  loses  one  by  one  the  do- 
mineering tribe  of  appetites  that  dim  and  obscure 
the  inward  light;   and  as  in  silence  and  converse 
with  great  Nature's  works  these  pass  away,  the  in- 
tellectual ray  brightens,  its  eager  tastings  of  a  bliss 
sublime,  refined,  different  from  matter,  evolves  its 
pure  ethereal  faculties,  almost  as  it  were  into  shape 
and  form.     It  seems  as  if  it  heard  the  sounds  of 
other  spirits  in  the  winds,  and  melodies,  and  sym- 
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phonies  of  Nature,  and  assuredly  converses  with  its 
kindred  bands,  who  walk  the  earth  unseen.  Even 
in  gross,  voluptuous  frames,  the  midnight  dream 
oftentimes  reveals  how  gladly  the  spirit  would  doff 
its  cumbrous  covering,  and  claim  alliance  with  its 
like ;  with  us  it  is  always  thus.  Long  practised, 
therefore,  to  receive  these  pure  and  cherished  in- 
timations, it  must  not  surprise  nor  pain  my  youth- 
ful friend,  that  now  the  warning  is  received  with 
joy.  The  short  but  singularly  happy  period  of  his 
friendship  seems  to  my  eye  wrought  in  our  brief 
span  to  show  it  ends  not  here ;  nor  would  a  call 
less  than  our  ever-during  love  and  union  have 
drawn  forth  those  sacred  truths  written  within. 
But  not  the  theme  of  words,  which  cannot  paint 
what  soars  above  their  power  of  describing.  Now 
cease  we  here ;  *  the  duties  of  our  life  end  not  but 
with  38  its  powers.'  Come  when  it  may,  it  pains  not 
Calanus,  and  let  not  Rameses  despair.' 

Here  they  parted,  as  the  next  evening  it  had 
been  decided  they  should  all  repair  to  a  part  of 
Sosis's  palace  which  lay  neglected  and  unoccupied, 
and  adjoining  the  public  way  of  Memphis,  into 
which  a  solitary  avenue,  known  only  to  Rameses, 
and  by  him  communicated  to  his  friends,  gave  them 
an  easy  and  apparently  a  safe  and  secure  refuge  for 
their  meeting. 

The  day  which  followed  was  a  day  of  trouble 
and  dismay  to  Memphis.     Already  the  secret  in- 
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fluence  exerted  throughout  her  numerous  quarters 
excited  a  wild  burst  of  hope,  but  ill  concealed. 
The  grouping  of  her  multitudes  in  various  spots 
aroused  the  suspicious  rage  of  Paches.  His  guards 
were  empowered  to  scour  every  avenue,  and  beat 
down  those  who  resisted ;  and  by  his  direction  the 
sullen  discontented  populace  were  commanded  to 
remain  within  their  dwellings.  Fear  and  suspicion 
ruled  indeed  both  the  oppressor  and  oppressed. 
Aware  of  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  trust  thus 
placed  within  his  power,  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  terrible  character  of  Salatis,  Paches,  ever  dread- 
ing danger,  yet  scarcely  knowing  from  what  quarter 
it  might  break  forth,  becoming  exasperated  in 
thought,  had  by  turns  approved  of  every  council, 
and  changed  them  all.  Thus  he  irritated  without 
intimidating,  and  flattered  without  soothing.  Ter- 
ror was  now  his  prime  agent ;  and  both  parties,  the 
inhabitants  of  Memphis  and  the  governor  with  his 
guards,  wanted  but  some  casual  brand  to  light  upon 
the  store  of  inflammable  materials  to  spread  a  con- 
flagration far  and  wide,  such  as  could  alone  be 
quenched  by  torrents  of  blood. 

The  day  partook  in  character  the  sombre  ele- 
ments of  discord  fed  in  the  moral  world.  After  a 
morning  of  unusual  brightness,  a  pause  brooded 
over  all  Nature,  during  which,  without  a  cloud 
stirring,  the  sun  withdrew  its  shining,  or  glared 
with  a  heat  burningly  scorching.     Puffs  of  hot 
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scalding  vapours  smote  the  lungs  with  a  glow,  as  if 
shrivelling  all  nature ;  and  mighty  elastic  columns 
of  sand,  reaching  from  the  bare  desert,  were  seen 
whirling  to  the  lowering  skies,  along  the  inter- 
minable plain,  sweeping  with  lightning's  speed,  and 
then  falling  in  deluging  showers  of  sand.  Soon  the 
wind  blew  from  the  Libyan  sands  with  frightful 
violence,  withering  every  nerve ;  and  when  the  blasts 
were  past,  and  man  began  to  look  around,  so  strong 
its  virulence,  their  countenances  fell,  and  were  be- 
come livid  and  pale.  Under  these  circumstances  of 
personal  endurance,  the  guards,  watchful  and  im- 
patient, passed  the  hours  of  the  day. 

Phares  had  from  time  to  time  brought  tidings  of 
the  public  mind  to  Rameses ;  who,  longing  for  the 
hour  of  night,  when  suspicion  he  deemed  would 
be  slackened,  was  eager  to  meet  the  associates  of  his 
enterprise  within  his  father's  palace.  Events  has- 
tened onward  with  the  ruthless  step  of  destiny,  and 
not  a  day's  space  now  could  be  delayed  the  bold 
and  final  struggle  for  their  liberty  and  independence. 
The  nice  relations  on  which  hinge  the  materials  of 
social  order  were  impeded;  the  wheel  could  no 
longer  make  its  circuit,  and  the  first  crash  called 
forth  resistance  that  must  be  mastered  and  overcome 
by  them,  or  they  would  all  perish.  Darkness  came 
on :  it  overspread  the  city,  deep  and  total.  A  cool 
refreshing  breeze,  after  the  kamsin  from  the  desert, 
to  which  the  Mcmphian  plain  is  subject,  played 
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from  the  waters,  bracing  up  their  nerves,  lately  so 
unstrung.  Poor  Phares,  a  prey  to  all  the  threaten- 
ing dangers  hanging  over  the  intended  meeting, 
sought  to  assure  himself  that  they  were  not  sus- 
pected by  Paches.  He  trembled  at  the  moment 
of  parting,  as  if  they  never  again  would  re-enter  his 
hospitable  sheltering  roof.  Traversing  the  public- 
way,  they  heard  the  hum  and  sounds  of  the  guards, 
which  still,  by  Paches"'  orders,  were  abiding  in  the 
large  and  spacious  squares,  maintaining  their  watch. 
All  bespoke  active  jealousy  and  fear,  when  Rameses, 
turning  a  sharpened  angle  near  the  end  of  his  route, 
in  eager  progress  to  his  father's  mansion,  found  him- 
self instantly  intermixed  with  three  of  the  Pallic 
guard,  concealed  by  darkness  in  a  neighbouring 
niche.  Challenged  and  stopped  by  them,  Phares 
answered,  '  they  were  taricheutes.1  They  fiercely 
replied,  their  orders  were  to  conduct  all  stragglers 
to  the  castle  for  examination ;  but  this  compliance, 
so  dangerous,  Rameses  refused,  as  the  taricheutes 
eagerly  interposed,  alleging  that  their  summons  was 
to  the  house  of  death.  His  plea  might  then  have 
passed,  and,  aided  by  their  superstitious  dread,  have 
left  them  unquestioned;  but  one  of  the  guard,  more 
excited  than  his  comrades  at  the  full  negative  given 
by  Rameses,  repeated  angrily,  that  they  dared  not  let 
them  pass  without  interrogation  by  the  commander 
of  the  night.  To  pause  was  danger ;  to  submit  was 
certain  death.  Rameses  was  aware  that  his  immediate 
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recognition  must  follow  any  examination,  his  person 
being  now  known  too  well  among;  the  Pallic  ranks. 
Instantly,  therefore,  drawing  his  sword,  he  levelled 
to  the  earth  the  guard  who  was  the  primary  cause 
of  their  detention,  and  soon  disabling  a  second  of 
the  band,  the  third  guard  ran  off  in  the  very  di- 
rection of  the  palace  of  Sosis,  calling  for  aid.  Di- 
stant sounds  announced  such  aid  was  nigh,  when 
Phares,  dragging  off  Rameses,  conjured  him  in- 
stantly to  preserve  himself  and  all  his  associates,  by 
speeding  backward  toward  his  taricheute  abode. 

It  was  agony  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  Rameses 
to  retreat  from  the  quarter  now  he  was  so  nearly 
arrived  to  the  spot  of  their  meeting ;  such  interests, 
nay,  the  fate  of  all — of  Egypt,  depending  upon  the 
moment.  At  length,  aware  that  it  was  rushing  on 
to  instant  destruction,  he  consented  to  turn  aside 
with  Phares,  and  to  make  a  circuit  around  the 
western  quarter,  thus  to  delude  the  enemy  in  pur- 
suit; and  with  hasty  speed  they  passed  on,  and 
were  soon  mingled  among  the  crowds  which,  in 
despite  of  Paches's  prohibitions,  now  were  gathering 
from  every  quarter,  as  if  called  forth  by  a  sudden 
event,  which  Rameses  would  not  pause  to  learn. 

With  rapid  step  they  now  had  reached  the  Nile, 
and  breathed  awhile,  resting  from  all  pursuit.  The 
night  was  gloomy  and  dark,  and  not  less  contrasted 
by  its  awful  stillness  on  the  river's  banks  than  by 
the  evident  disturbance  of  the  city,  which   to  the 
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sharp  ears  of  Pliares  seemed  agitated  by  a  violent 
commotion ;  and  while  thus  pausing  in  anxious 
dread,  their  eyes  saw  a  bright  light  shoot  upward 
to  the  firmament — herald  of  some  awful  catastrophe. 
It  seemed  the  call  for  general  commotion,  for  all 
Memphis  appeared  instantly  on  the  wing,  and  in  an 
uproar  of  disturbance.  Flying  toward  the  spot, 
directed  by  the  glare,  some  awful  event  thus  sud- 
denly interfering  with  his  purpose  made  him  feel 
sick  at  heart,  as  his  steps  became  more  and  more 
diverging  toward  the  quarter  of  his  father's  palace, 
the  place  of  meeting  of  his  friends. — *  What  mis- 
chance could  thus  attract  the  public  eye  toward  this 
spot  ?  Could  any  traitor  have  revealed,  have  guided 
to  their  meeting  the  savage,  furious  Paches  ?' 

Such  ideas  rushed  through  his  mind,  for  the 
streets  became  so  thronged,  that  the  speed  and 
strength  of  Rameses  could  no  longer  make  way 
through  the  assembled  multitudes.  Thus  im- 
peded, groaning  with  anguish,  he  was  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  overwhelming  truth,  proclaiming 
that  it  was  his  father's  mansion ;  and  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  light,  he  clearly  saw  it  was  his  palace 
involved  in  fire  and  smoke. 

It  had  long  been  thought  by  Paches,  that  this 
palace  was  often  resorted  to  by  the  disaffected.  His 
project,  therefore,  in  setting  open  the  temple  gates^ 
was  to  throw  them  off  their  guard  and  assemble 
them  there  in  one  group,  more  securely  to  crush 
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them.  One  confirmation  also  he  had  acquired  of 
his  conjecture,  which  sharpened  and  guided  his 
suspicion,  as  at  night,  although  the  pile  was  un- 
inhabited, one  of  his  spies,  passing  the  square,  ob- 
served, at  a  late  hour,  for  a  moment  only,  a  glim- 
mering light  shine  out  from  a  crevice  of  the  palace 
wing;  this  the  man  had  named  to  no  one  but  to 
Paches's  ear ;  for  he  long  had  kept  a  band  of  spies, 
dressed  as  the  citizens,  carelessly  loitering  in  the 
streets,  who  relieved  each  other  regularly,  and 
never  day  or  night  left  the  squares  and  public 
places  unobserved.  This  night,  therefore,  he  put 
in  practice  his  long  formed  resolve  of  guarding 
every  pass,  that  if  any  were  within  the  palace,  and 
it  should  be  their  resort,  they  should  be  surprised 
by  the  deep  line  of  troops,  who  on  the  least  alarm 
were  commanded  to  fire  the  buildings,  and,  ar- 
ranged in  arms  without,  to  put  to  the  sword  any 
sufferers  flying  from  their  fate.  Small  parties  of 
the  guards  kept  watch  on  every  corner,  and  but  for 
the  timely  meeting  of  the  three  hostile  Palli,  and 
their  resistance  to  his  progress,  Rameses  would  also 
have  arrived  earlier  at  the  palace,  and  would  have 
shared  the  dangers  and  the  horrors  of  the  scene ; 
for  the  Pallic  troops,  finding  that  a  resistance  was 
made  as  they  violently  sought  to  make  their  way 
into  the  palace,  instantly,  in  obedience  to  Paches's 
orders,  fired  the  buildings  by  the  materials  at  hand, 
consisting  of  light  and  seasoned  resinous  wood  and 
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varnished  coffers,  which  communicated  with  all 
the  structure ;  and  the  evening  breeze  following  the 
intense  heat  of  the  day  spread  onward  rapidly  the 
flames. 

It  was  indeed  horror  to  Rameses,  as  coming  on  in 
eager,  breathless  speed,  his  friends  fillinghis  thoughts, 
he  plainly  saw  the  whole  structure  involved  in 
flames,  and  the  soldiers  forming  a  guard  and  re- 
pulsing all  the  citizens,  who,  rushing  forward,  would 
have  striven  to  quench  their  progress !  A  deep 
and  profound  silence  and  stillness  reigned,  save  the 
angry  roaring  of  the  flames,  as  the  all-powerful 
fire  could  now  be  seen  darting  its  eager  bickering 
light  like  serpents'  tongues  upward  from  the  under 
to  the  highest  floor.  But  although  no  sound  was 
heard,  yet  terror  reigned  within ;  for  as  night  came 
on,  the  confederates  had  met  there,  awaiting  for  Ra- 
meses, and  were  now  assembled  in  the  pavilion  which 
rested  upon  the  beautifully  polished  granite  pillars : 
connecting  them  together  was  a  rich  elaborately 
carved  wooden  skreen  of  the  fig  and  sycamore,  its 
tracery  interweaving  the  lotos  and  the  persca  flower. 
There  ensnared  and  imprisoned  by  the  furious 
element,  the  friends  of  Rameses  saw  their  last 
hour  approach, — and  by  what  a  death  !  for  al- 
though involved  in  smouldering  smoke,  and  all 
but  on  the  side  toward  the  street  surrounded  by 
the  flames,  now  fast  approaching  them,  they  dared 
not  venture  forth,  where  the  gleaming  sword  pre- 
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pared  as  sure  a  death  ;  thus  the  choice  of  burning 
flames  or  hostile  swords  alone  awaited  their  sad  re- 
solves. Calanus  only  calm  and  serene,  looked  on  as  if 
a  festival  drew  nigh,  and  in  joyful  accents  encouraged 
them.  Soothed  by  his  words  and  energy,  their 
anxious  drooping  hearts  somewhat  revived.  At 
length,  after  a  moment's  pause,  his  features  in- 
spired with  confidence  sublime,  he  exhorted  them 
to  abide  a  short  space  longer  ere  the  flames  began 
to  seize  the  pavilion,  their  slender  refuge ;  then  he 
announced  his  resolve  to  ascend  the  platform  in  the 
front,  and  meet  the  fiery  torrent;  and  before  the 
multitude  evince  how  joyfully  an  Indian  sage  could 
die,  and  dare  the  flaming  element.  It  was  the  fate  he 
long  had  sought  for,  thus  to  bear  his  testimony  to 
his  great  deity ;  and,  before  the  eyes  of  numerous 
witnesses,  to  prove  how  powerless  are  flames  against 
the  firm,  impressive  mind.  '  And  this  my  re- 
solve, my  friends,'  he  exclaimed,  '  may  work  your 
safety ;  for  in  that  moment  when  my  appearance 
attracts  towards  me  every  eye  and  every  thought, 
rush  ye  from  the  burning  palace,  and  seek  your 
only  chance  of  life."' 

While  death  in  the  dreadful  agency  of  flames 
threatened  all  within,  his  mind  torn  by  agony,  Ra- 
meses,  rushing  forward  and  darting  from  Phares, 
became  confronted  with  the  blazing  pile.  The 
moving  crowd  rolled  by  their  vast  numbers  to  and 
fro,  closely  compressed,  as  they  received  the  im- 
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pulse  forward,  and  again  were  repulsed  by  the 
menacing  troops,  now  seeking  to  enlarge  their 
space,  and  to  avoid  the  glowing  heat, — when  Ra- 
meses,  torn  with  rage,  sought  for  aid  for  his 
friends,  which  the  troops  resisted,  and  pushed 
backward  with  angry  violence.  He,  however,  per- 
severed, and  seizing  on  a  ladder,  which  now  were 
brought  in  vast  numbers  by  the  assisting  and  ap- 
plauding crowd,  he  was  lifting  it  to  strike  the 
threatening  soldier  to  the  earth,  when  an  universal 
shout  attracted  every  eye,  and  with  it  his  own,  to- 
ward the  open  gallery  just  before  him.  A  cold 
shivering  ran  through  his  veins — he  almost  ceased 
to  breathe ;  for  there  appeared  Calanus  in  his  Brach- 
man  girdle,  his  eyes  shining  with  celestial  bright- 
ness; his  countenance  composed,  majestic;  his  air 
solemn  yet  cheerful,  welcoming  the  lambent  flames, 
which,  circling  toward  him  as  a  fiery  serpent,  licked 
with  their  forky  flashes  the  dry  beams  and  painted 
rafters,  eager  for  their  prey.  There  impassive, — 
superior  to  all  pains  or  torments — to  the  terrible 
death  in  clouds  and  smouldering  flames  approach- 
ing— soaring  high  beyond  mortality, — Calanus,  in 
deep  mental  abstraction,  seemed  lost  already  to  the 
world — exchanging  his  corporeal  frame — waiting  the 
absorption  of  his  body  into  the  pure  and  mighty 
element  of  fire.  An  awful  death-like  silence  fell 
around ; — the  sword  uplifted  hung  in  the  arm  sus- 
pended ; — the  angry  combatant,  enchained  in  awful 
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suspense,  as  if  some  god  was  now  before  them, 
gazed  on  his  form,  appearing  almost  supernatural, 
and  claiming  pre-eminence  over  the  fiery  storm, 
as  if  it  would  burst  forth  upon  them. 

One  touch  of  soft  humanity  mingled  in  Calanus 
with  his  last  triumphal  hour — it  breathed  of  friend- 
ship; and  in  its  purest,  tenderest  frame  he  cast 
a  glance  on  Rameses,  who,  with  his  eyes  tortured 
to  agony,  was  preparing  to  place  the  ladder 
upon  the  blazing  rafters.  Calanus's  glance  be- 
came a  look  of  rapturous  exultation  and  pure 
love,  and  it  scarcely  was  shot  forth,  ere  the  fierce 
and  roaring  flames  rushed  upward;  an  instant 
brightness  darted  forth,  dazzling  all  around ;  and 
ere  the  spectators  could  lift  up  their  appalled  and 
shrinking  eyes,  the  towering  form  had  passed 
away! — the  fire  had  seized  its  prey! — the  edifice 
had  sunk  with  a  tremendous  noise,  and  one  over- 
whelming blaze  and  flame  encircled  all ! 

In  the  very  moment  that  this  appalling  scene 
struck  the  hearts  of  all  present  with  the  deepest 
horror,  the  select  band  of  friends,  shrinking  from 
the  strange  and  horrid  death  within  the  palace, 
rushed  from  the  porches  and  mixed  instantaneously 
with  the  troops,  who,  shaking  off  the  fearful  spell 
which  the  scene  had  cast  upon  them,  attacked  the 
scorched  and  tortured  fugitives.  Rameses  now 
eagerly  prepared  to  rescue  them,  and  the  multitude 
seconded  his  efforts,  snatching  brands  from  amid 
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the  burning  palace.  The  assault  was  violent  and 
dreadful,  and  two  of  his  friends  were  rescued  who 
must  have  fallen  under  the  soldiers1  swords,  when  a 
beam  at  hand  levelled  them  with  the  dust,  and 
their  swords  armed  the  desperate  vengeance  of  the 
throng.  Suddenly,  the  troops  closed  around  Ra- 
meses,  and  would  have  borne  him  to  the  earth,  had 
not  a  rush  made  by  the  populace  passed  over  the 
spot  whereon  they  struggled,  dividing  them  widely 
apart.  The  affray  continued  only  by  the  light  of 
the  lurid  flames  spreading  far  and  wide ;  when  the 
thundering  crash  of  falling  ruins  preceded  the  over- 
throw of  the  whole  building,  and  smouldering  va- 
pour covering  the  square  in  deep  obscurity,  for  a 
very  few  moments  all  was  darkness  complete  and 
total.  The  fallen  roof  and  pediments  had  carried 
with  them  every  burning  fragment,  and  left  the 
hostile  crowd  enveloped  in  smoke  and  vapour. 

Aware  already  from  the  fierce  assault  how  poorly 
qualified  they  were  in  arms  to  meet  their  foes,  the 
Memphian  citizens  in  haste  availed  themselves  of 
this  short  respite  to  escape  the  fatal  scene,  and 
dispersing  quickly  on  every  side,  the  square  was 
nearly  cleared.  The  soldiers  also  viewing  the  as- 
sault as  momentary  and  unpremeditated,  arising 
from  the  excitement  of  the  victim  priest  devoting 
himself  to  the  flames,  made  a  feeble  attempt  at 
pursuit;  and  ere  their  vigilant  glances  could  re- 
cognise  again   the  active   frame   of  Ramcses,  the 
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faithful  Phares  was  by  his  side,  and  hid  him  in  his 
sable  cloak,  whispering  an  eager  adjuration  to  swiftly 
follow,  assuring  him  the  remnant  of  their  friends 
was  preserved  and  would  await  his  presence.  Be- 
lieving that  he  followed  the  will  prescribed  of  him, 
— of  Calanus, — whose  memory  he  cherished,  whose 
end  he  just  had  witnessed  with  most  fervent  ad- 
miration;— conquering  with  difficulty  the  suggestions 
of  his  heart  to  plunge  amid  the  armed  throng,  and 
dare  his  fate ; — moved  also  by  the  devoted  friend- 
ship of  the  man  thus  risking  his  existence  for  him, — ■ 
Rameses  withdrew  amid  the  obscurity  and  rolling 
volumes  of  dun  dusky  smoke  spreading  over  the 
square.  They  had  scarcely  passed  the  adjoining 
streets,  ere  they  heard  the  trampling  steeds  drawn 
from  the  garrison,  who  rapidly  filled  every  avenue ; 
but  having  passed  already  happily  beyond  their 
circle,  Phares  took  those  well-known  tracks  which 
brought  him  and  the  almost  senseless  Rameses  safe 
and  unrecognised  to  his  lowly,  humble,  and  pro- 
tecting roof. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  propitious  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  had  throughout  this  horrid  scene 
worked  together  for  the  preservation  of  Rameses ; 
for  had  not  the  rencontre  of  the  Pallic  guard  de 
layed  his  progress  and  turned  his  steps  into  a  dif- 
ferent quarter,  he  must  have  joined  his  friends,  and 
doubtless  have  perished  in  the  flames :  but  ap- 
proaching the  scene  mixed  thus  with  the  thronging 
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crowd,  although  his  bold  action  with  the  ladder 
might  have  exposed  him  to  danger,  the  over- 
powering appearance  of  Calanus  quickly  drew  off 
all  eyes  from  every  object  to  himself  alone.  The 
assault  and  the  rescue  of  the  poor  victims  from  the 
flames  were  fully  participated  in  by  all  the  mul- 
titude ;  and  the  following  obscurity  so  completely 
covered  every  movement,  that  not  the  slightest 
trace  or  clue  to  discern  or  recognise  them  appeared 
of  any  survivors  or  individual  actors  of  the  affray. 
The  promptitude  of  Phares  no  less'  usefully  with- 
drew Rameses  at  the  critical  instant ;  for  Paches, 
alarmed  at  the  attack  and  slaughter  of  the  guard, 
issued  the  strictest  orders  to  seize  all  persons  likely 
to  have  been  the  actors  in  it,  aware,  that  whoever 
it  was,  he  had  not  joined  the  associates  in  the 
palace.  The  streets  and  squares,  therefore,  were 
guarded  by  divisions  actively  making  search  for  all 
suspected  persons.  But  secure  in  his  abode  of 
humble  obscurity,  llamescs  felt  the  deepest  anguish, 
which  yet  he  thought  his  sense  of  what  was  due^  to 
Calanus  ought  to  restrain.  He  recalled  in  fond 
devotion  every  syllable  uttered  by  his  lips,  and 
could  deem  he  heard  the  accents,  full  and  impres- 
sively solemn,  still  sounding  in  his  ears.  The  last 
sentence  then  came  to  his  aid,  '  The  duties  of  life 
end  not  but  with  its  powers ;'  and  instantly  he  re- 
solved to  make  it  his  leading  star.  Summoning 
Phares,  they  consulted  together  what,  in  this  state 
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of  the  public  mind,  became  his  duty.     The  ex- 
periment thus  made,  and  having  failed  of  freeing 
Memphis,  his  mind  revolted  from  urging  on  his 
faithful  but  defenceless  Memphians  against  a  power 
so  greatly  superior,  armed  also  and  prepared.     Yet 
Sabacon  was   at  war;    the  king  Amenophis  was 
waiting  the  signal,  and  it  was  at  length  decidedfor 
Rameses  to  repair  to  him,  and  to  head  the  Ethiopic 
army ;    when  bearing  downward,  they  might  ap- 
proach Memphis  with  forces  capable  of  affording 
succour  to  her  struggle ;  and  this  resolved,  the  next 
step  was  how  to  proceed  from  Memphis  to  Ombos, 
the  late  station  of  Tarcos,  for  all  around  was  sus- 
picion   and  jealousy; — their    guards   beset   every 
path.     The  only  mode  suggested  by  Phares  was 
for  the  hero,  in  close  disguise,-  to  repair  to  the  well- 
known  grotto  of  the  pyramid,  and  abiding  there  a 
conducting  priest,  instructed  in  the  route  of  their 
despatches,  he   would   convey   the   hero    through 
the  desert  to  the  temples  of  Esne  and  Edfou,  from 
whence,  the  road  once  gained,  the  mountain  pass  to 
Syene  lay  open  and  more  unobstructed. 

Such  were  their  resolves;  and  invoking  the  au- 
spices of  great  Osiris,  they  were  enabled  under  the 
covert  of  the  night  to  safely  gain  the  pyramids. 
Here,  after  the  dreadful  struggle  passed,  he  ex- 
perienced the  consolation  of  having  tried  to  the 
utmost  of  what  avail  the  powers  of  Memphis  could 
become,  alone  and  single-handed,  to  resist  her  con- 
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querors ;  and  while  he  mourned  in  deepest  bitter- 
ness his  hopes  and  purpose  frustrated,  and  the 
awful  end  of  him  he  had  revered,  much  and 
gratefully  he  praised  the  gods  who  made  the  awful 
day  thus  pass  away  less  deeply  stained  with  blood 
than  he  had  feared :  indeed,  but  for  Calanus,  his 
heart  would  have  indulged  in  unmixed  joy ;  and 
for  Calanus,  if  he  deeply  weighed  the  brightness  of 
his  intellectual  bearing,  he  scarcely  dared  to  grieve, 
— the  dazzling  diadem  of  eternity  appearing  all  his 
aim. 
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Feuds  between  the  hostile  votaries  of  the  Egyptian  deities 
of  Hierocopolis,  Arsinoe,  Cynopolis,  and  Oxyrinchus. — 
Adventure  of  an  Oxyrinchian.  While  they  are  preparing 
to  engage,  Rameses,  by  his  influence,  averts  their  in- 
tended combat,  and  unites  them  against  the  Pallic  enemy. 
Hastening  towards  Ethiopia,  he  visits  Lycopolis. — Its  po- 
sition and  sepulchral  grandeur. 


Egypt  now  again  saw  fortune  bring  round  the  era 
when  her  public  state  betokened  that  great  and  im- 
portant changes  might  impend  over  her  land ;  and 
as  they  were  seized  hold  of,  might  make  or  mar 
her  destinies.  Her  invaders  numerous,  bold,  and 
sagacious,  had  governed  with  unresisted  sway,  had 
drained  her  of  her  wealth,  harassed  and  worn 
down  her  population,  and  treated  their  conquest 
with  the  most  galling  tyranny.  Inured  to  war, 
they  scorned  the  subject  race  of  Mizraim,  and  fear- 
lessly insulted  and  contemned  their  mode  of  worship. 
Herein  they  acted  with  extreme  ill  policy,  and  laitl 
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the  roots  of  a  resistance  which,  gathering  strength, 
now  began  to  show  itself  most  formidably. 

Sabacon,  while  pent  up  in  the  fens,  although  he 
mightharass  and  alarm  the  neighbourhood,  although 
his  hostility  was  of  no  weight  taken  as  a  national 
object;  yet  strengthened  by  the  population  and 
riches  of  the  lower  provinces,  he  became  an  ad- 
versary formidable  and  alarming :  but  seated  in  the 
island  of  Prosopitis,  midway  between  the  Bol- 
bitine  and  Sebennetic  branches  of  the  Nile,  he 
could  avail  himself  of  either  stream  to  ascend  the 
river,  and  carry  his  arms  even  to  Memphis. 
Throughout  the  great  province  of  the  nome  of 
this  capital,  indications  evidently  manifested  that 
the  population  were  ready  to  join  any  powerful 
leader  able  to  give  them  efficacious  aid,  and  guide 
their  forces ;  while  to  the  south,  in  Ethiopia,  was 
marshalled  the  formidable  army  of  Egypt  fresh  and 
unbroken,  with  their  monarch  Amenophis,  awaiting 
only  the  propitious  instant  to  march  against  the 
usurpers  of  his  throne  and  kingdom.  Rameses 
felt  that  he  had  infused  hope  and  resistance  through- 
out Egypt,  whereby  public  spirit  was  reviving ;  and 
having  from  Sais  brought  such  an  accession  of  force 
as  placed  his  brother  in  security,  the  times  now 
called  for  the  entire  energies  and  efforts  of  all  to 
arouse  the  physical  power  of  Amenophis,  and  to 
prepare  from  the  south  such  a  preponderating 
force    as    should   make   their    battle    strong    and 
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powerful  against  a  foe  demanding  all  their  courage 
as  well  as  united  and  skilful  councils. 

It  was  with  a  mind  engrossed  and  absorbed  by 
these  and  similar  reflections  that  he  passed  his  hours 
in  the  grottoes  of  the  pyramid.  In  his  present 
asylum  the  deepest  call  which,  wounding  his  soul, 
demanded  his  self-regulation,  was,  that  since  last  he 
left  it  he  had  lost  a  sage  and  a  companion ;  and  he 
had  no  Calanus  within  its  dark  and  silent  walls  to 
meditate  upon  a  project  replete  with  dangers,  and 
(what  his  nature  far  more  felt)  with  trials  personal 
and  severe,  he  must  shroud  his  plans  and  him- 
self again  in  disguise  from  sight  and  notice,  and 
win  his  course  by  secret  stratagem  through  every 
adverse  circumstance.  But  if  these  things  were 
hard  to  bear,  the  prize  was  noble ;  it  was  no  less  a 
gem  than  national  honour  and  independency  ;  and 
shall  we  say,  the  hope  of  Nitocris,  of  her  smiles 
and  valued  love,  weighed  lightly  in  the  scale  and 
estimation  ?  Oh  no  !  Although  veiled  by  his  high 
tone  of  self-regulation  from  the  public  eye,  even  from 
private  friendship,  yet  closely  interwoven  with  every 
germ  of  noble  enterprise,  and  blooming  freshly  in 
every  airy  wreath  of  fancied  happiness,  her  cha- 
racter and  loveliness  and  mental  graces  lived  in  his 
inmost  feelings.  Accustomed  to  subdue  his  heart's 
desires,  and  to  control  himself,  Rameses  yielded  not, 
although  he  deeply  felt  the  storms  of  foreign  rage 
and  hostile  malice  environing  the  asylum,  and  always 
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louring  over  the  welfare  and  the  existence  of  that 
being  for  whom,  at  any  hour,  he  gladly  could  have 
sacrificed  his  life.  If  therefore  he  has  sought  to  set 
his  much  loved  country  free — how  sweetly  blended 
were  the  hopes  that  his  arm,  his  energies,  would 
release  from  danger  and  fear  the  destinies  of  her 
who  ruled  his  heart ! — when  Egypt  expelling  her 
invaders,  the  cloud  would  roll  away  from  her  con- 
cealment by  the  actions  of  his  arm ;  and  herself, 
the  noble  Nitocris,  ever  be  distinguished  as  the 
firm  and  constant  friend  of  Egypt's  queen,  un- 
shaken in  every  change. 

Thus  his  heart  mused  amid  the  solitary  caves  and 
deep  gloom  of  his  present  refuge,  until  after  some 
days  space,  the  faithful  Betis,  hearing  of  the  Meni- 
phian  conflagration,  and  the  consequent  change  of 
purpose,  instantly  left  Busiris,  and  here  rejoined  his 
master.  Although  the  plans  he  had  attempted 
were  thus  suspended,  they  were  sown  in  the  soil  of 
willing  minds,  preparing  themselves  in  active  eager- 
ness to  support  every  attempt  for  their  freedom 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  They  rested  therefore  within 
the  sanctuary  afforded  by  the  secret  grotto  of  the 
pyramidal  pile — a  pause  which  allowed  Betis  to  re- 
pair to  Memphis,  and  acquaint  himself  with  the 
intentions  and  fears  of  Paches,  as  well  as  to  satisiy 
the  anxious  mind  of  his  master  upon  the  object  of 
its  highest  solicitude — the  safety  of  his  friends. 
The  accounts  which  Phares  then  sped  to  his  ears 
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Here  an  increased  torture  to  his  mind,  now,  in  all 
its  workings,  more  devoted  to  its  grand  purposes 
of  national  deliverance  than  even  at  any  former 
epoch.  While  he  assured  Rameses  of  the  escape 
and  preservation  of  his  friends,  who  were  re- 
scued from  their  otherwise  inevitable  destruction 
by  the  magnanimous  deed  of  Calanus ;  he  also 
acquainted  him  of  rumours  whispered  among 
the  oppressed  population  of  Memphis,  speaking 
of  some  intestine  hostilities  among  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  provinces  north  of  Memphis.  Well 
versed  in  all  these  districts,  Betis  had  resolved  to 
learn  the  cause,  and  would  detain  his  master  for 
some  short  time,  to  see  how  far  the  state  of  things 
invited  him  onward.  Ever  the  object  of  his  enemies' 
most  deadly  malice,  he  had  nothing  to  oppose  <o 
their  power  but  his  firm  mind,  and  an  energy  which 
made  Egypt  still  look  up  with  hope. 

Betis  at  length  came,  and  with  him  the  news  that 
Paches,  subtle  as  well  as  violent,  had  latterly  de- 
viated from  his  master's  furious  policy ;  and  sen- 
sible of  the  injurious  consequences  of  openly  me- 
nacing the  whole  religious  fabric  of  Egypt,  had 
applied  himself,  with  some  success,  to  foment  the 
hatreds  and  jealousy  but  too  ready  to  burst  out 
between  the  different  districts,  worshipping,  with 
infuriated  devotion,  opposite  qualities  in  their 
deities.  This  most  fatal  step  would  have  set  Miz- 
raimite  against  Mizraimite,  and  have  defeated  every 
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effort  for  that  union  of  all,  whereby  alone  the  de- 
liverance of  Egypt  could  be  accomplished.  In 
pursuance  of  this  line  of  policy,  he  had  instigated 
the  partizans  and  worshippers  of  the  ichneumon  of 
Hierocopolis 39,  to  commence  hostilities  against  the 
natives  of  Arsinoe,  the  adorers  of  the  crocodile. 
These  animals  were  not  more  deadly  enemies,  than 
their  respective  votaries  were  to  each  other.  This 
Typhonic  lizard  of  vast  bulk,  kept  in  the  sacred 
reservoir,  decked  with  ear-rings 40  and  ornaments, 
and  named  Campsa,  the  Arsinoeites  cherished  and 
fed  with  the  deepest  reverence ;  and  after  death, 
transported  to  the  Labyrinth,  where  the  embalmed 
monster  reposed  in  catacombs  more  inviolably 
sacred  even  than  those  of  their  kings.  In  these 
nomes,  a  war  now  raged  of  peculiar  fury  and  most 
lamentable  consequences.  By  a  sudden  and  violent 
attack,  the  Hierocopolitans  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  sacred  crocodile  or  Campsa,  whose 
over-fed  and  unwieldy  bulk  made  him  sluggish, 
and  an  easy  prey.  Bearing  him  off  in  triumph, 
they  had  fastened  his  huge  jaws ;  and  after  subjecting 
him  to  every  indignity,  had  put  him  to  death ;  an 
outrage,  which  all  Arsinoe  was  in  arms  to  avenge ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  the  Labyrinth  itself  had  suf- 
fered in  the  attempt,  and  the  Arsinoeite  quarter 
had  been  set  on  fire. 

Such  were  the  accounts  Betis  brought  from  a 
district  he   so  thoroughly  knew,  from  its  having 
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been  the  scene  and  theatre  of  his  conduct  in  the 
plans  of  communication  kept   open  under  every 
change  and  misfortune  :  his  opinion,  therefore,  was, 
that  the  present  broil  would  be  an  interminable 
one,  and  his  eyes  evidenced,  that,  but  from  habitual 
reverence  of  his  master,  he  would  wish  to  add,  that 
he  rejoiced  in  Campsa's  fate.   To  Rameses,  it.  was  a 
source  of  extreme  uneasiness,  seeing  thus  civil  dis- 
cord introduced  to  add  its  scourge  to  the  miseries 
of  slavery,      '  Nay,  sir,'    said  Betis,  '  who   could 
lament  that  huge,  lazy*  rapacious  reptile,  ever  ready 
to  snap  at  every  being,  and  longing  for  blood — 
whose  insolent  eyes  sparkle  with  joy  as  creatures 
are  placed  near  his  murderous  jaws?    Often  have  I 
longed  to  introduce  his  well-fed   keepers  beneath 
their   mighty  crash ! — I   should  have   helped   the 
brave  Arsinoeites.     I  admire  their  lively  little  ich- 
neumon deity  racing  over  the  sands,  scratching  up 
the   monster's   hoards   of  broody  eggs ;    and   like 
lightning  cracking  and  murdering  all  his  spawn.' 
'  Betis,  cease  this  language,'  Rameses  gravely  re- 
plied: 'the  feeling  of  war  and  enmity  ofMizraim 
against  Mizraim  at  any  moment  is  hateful — at 
this  time  it  is  most  fatal !     Why  confound  essences 
thus  wide  apart  ?  but  each  in  themselves  types  and 
emanations  of  the  Supreme  ! — Yourself  bred  in  the 
East,  and  fostered  amid  woods  and  caves,  in  your 
imaginative  race,  hear  sounds,  and  worship  shapes 
adapted  to    those   scenes:    we  look   into  Nature, 
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into  those  beauteous  marvels  which  she  unfolds ; 
and  seeing  in  them  all  a  hand  divine,  a  power 
beyond  our  utmost  thought  and  ken,  we  bow  in 
adoration  to  its  wondrous  signs.  Thus  in  the 
enormous  crocodile  we  symbolize  the  destructive 
energy  which  at  some  period  conquers  all,  and  see- 
ing this,  we  tremble  and  adore ;  but  ere  we  quit  the 
dreadful  symbol's  haunt,  even  in  his  lair,  and  pre- 
sent to  his  eye,  the  bold  and  busy  ichneumon  hastens 
to  his  resort,  and  crushes  all  his  seed.  Herein  then 
shines  the  great  preserver :  thus  unmixed  evil  reigns 
not  below  ;  but  good  is  ever  over,  around,  about  us, 
and  that  goodness  also  we  adore.  But  when  we 
dare  to  say,  '  My  symbol  shall  be  yours,  I  will 
destroy  your  trust;'  then  indeed  we  mar  the  plan 
divine,  which  shows  a  little,  wherein  is  hidden  matter 
infinite,  that  we  may  illustrate  what  is  good,  and 
hope  the  bad  will  pass  away.  We  may  increase 
the  bad,  and  pour  the  unmixed  mischiefs  and  ruin 
of  our  violence  into  the  scheme  of  things,  making 
evil  thus  predominate.  But  such  is  not  the  proper 
path  of  man.  To  you,  Betis,  I  must  confide  the 
hard  and  difficult  task  to  reconcile  these  warring 
nomes:  conjure,  exhort,  command  them  in  my 
name;  assure  them,  that  the  hour  rolls  onward, 
wherein,  if  they  depart  from  native  strife,  and  per- 
severe in  prudent  counsels,  Egypt  again  will  rise 
above  her  slavery,  and  all  her  gods  again  receive 
their  national  honour.' 
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4  It  is  indeed,  my  dear  master,'  Betis  replied  with 
smiles,  '  a  sweet  country  for  the   animals,   if  all 
thought  as  you ;  but  for  myself  to  view  them  as 
gods,  even  my  love  for  you  will  not  effect;   and 
viewing  thus  the  actions  wherein  their  qualities  are 
so  abused,  I  am  wea|y,  disgusted,  nay,  I  even  loathe 
them.     Remember  how  narrowly  I  escaped  death 
for  that  vile  cat  Bubastis,  who,  as  I  am  a  Phrygian, 
sought  her  own  death,  and  out  of  pure  malice  for 
the  divine  mouse  pounced  upon  my  pike.     Now, 
what  can  be  said  to  me,  when  your  inhabitants  of 
Athribis  will  not  hold  or  maintain  the  least  kind 
offices  with  Bubastis — these  two  towns,  both  Miz- 
raimite,  only  five-and-twenty  miles  apart  ?     Thus 
the  cat  of  one  place  glares  upon  the  mouse  of  the 
other;  and  these  venerable  creatures,  when  dead, 
are  embalmed  at  a  cost  beyond  the  actual  main- 
tenance of  any  twenty  of  Egypt's  race,  and  then 
conveyed  to  their  catacombs  from  a  distance  of  even 
twenty  leagues.     Once  I  was  nearly  impaled  for  a 
scarabeus,  forsooth,  having  amused  myself  with  his 
godship  as  he  spun  his  drowsy  flight.  The  specimens 
of  Egyptian  kindness  for  beetles,  goats,  and  cats,  do 
not  make  me  humour  much  their  favourites :  but, 
master,  I  see  your  look  declares  that  I  pain  you ; 
and  believe  me,  your  forbearance  recommends  even 
such  gods  as  yours ;  therefore,  in  spite  of  Campsa's 
manners,  I  will  obey  your  wish,  and  try  to  mode- 
rate these  furious  combatants.    O  that  I  could  take 
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my  staff,  and  tend  your  steps,  and  share  your  toils ! 
for  I  believe  all  are  not  in  sweet  peace  even  in  the 
Thebaide.  That  artful  Paches  has  been  busy,  so 
Phares  says,  with  several  Latopolitans,  praising 
their  adorable  fish  and  mighty  lion.  Better  we  had 
the  old  lion  Salatis  returned,  than  have  to  cope 
with  such  a  specious  villain :  but  that  I  know  your 
only  safety  lies  in  obscurity,  no  duty,  no  entreaties 
should  sever  us.1 

'  It  is  my  trust,  Betis,  that  we  part  only  to  pre- 
pare a  meeting  where  my  heart,  reposing  in  the 
peace  of  Egypt,  may  acknowledge  and  reward  your 
faithful  services.  Remember,  however  rooted  are 
your  prejudices,  it  is  no  proof  of  wisdom  to  offend 
against  the  trust  and  faith  of  those  with  whom  we 
live;  and  curb  your  judgment,  at  least  your  words, 
on  Egypt's  gods.  Your  tried  fidelity  declares,  that 
wheresoever  sown  within  your  heart,  the  seed  was 
good,  its  produce  honest  love ;  as  such  I  take  you 
to  my  heart ;  receive  my  warm  farewell.' 

Betis  had  with  provident  sagacity  stored  up  a  se- 
lect provision  of  fresh  dates,  parched  corn,  and  nuts, 
easy  and  light ;  and  as  the  moment  crept  on  wherein 
farewell  must  be,  his  heart  sunk,  and  bitter  sorrow 
took  possession  of  those  features  that  so  late  sparkled 
with  caustic  meaning  against  Egypt's  infinite  sym- 
bolizatioiis.  Betis  had  brought  for  his  disguise  a 
Calasiris  linen  vest,  fringed  as  of  humble  rank,  with 
a  white  mantle;  then  giving  him  a  staff,  he  thus 
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appeared  a  wayfaring  traveller  seeking  his  distant 
home.      Ranieses  was  sick  at  heart  to  learn  the 
jealousies  and   rising   enmities   among  his   native 
Mizraim,  upon  shades  of  difference  which  his  ex- 
pansive mind  had  learnt  justly  to  appreciate,  having 
in  the  initiatory  trial,  and  his  wise  instructor's  les- 
sons, imbibed  a  reverence  for  Osiris,  unfettered  by 
the  chains  of  local  prejudice.     He  now  longed  to 
penetrate  onward  to  the  distant  bourn  of  Ethiopia; 
but  even  here  he  checked  his  heart,  deciding  to 
slowly  wind  his  way  amid  the  shelter  and  recesses 
of  the  Libyan  mountains ;  thus  watching  whether 
the  rising  spirit  of  internal  war  would  spread,  as 
much  he  feared,  through  the  conflicting  habits  of 
Egypt's  principal  towns.     He  groaned  as  he  re- 
flected on  the  consequences  flowing  from  this  deepest 
wound  to  Mizraim's  future  safety.     Amid  these 
fears,  his  mind  felt  lightened  by  the  declarations  of 
Betis,  that  his  friends  had  escaped  the  intended 
malice  of  Paches,  and  also,  being  priests,  were  re- 
fuged from  his  fury;  and  thatPhares,  escaped  from 
all  suspicion,  was  pursuing  his  embalming  art  among 
the  enemies  of  his  country.     Thus  reconciled  to 
quitting  the  scene  of  so  many  dangers  and  trials, 
Rameses  tore  himself  from  the  affecting  struggles 
of  his  old  and  faithful  adherent,  and  hastened  his 
steps  toward  the  desert.     Alone,  standing  beneath 
the  expanse  of  sky,  and  on  the  illimitable  sands,  he 
eagerlv  threw  his  eves  in  rapture  over  the  boundless 
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scene,  and  experienced  a  portion  of  that  lofty  tone 
of  freedom  and  exaltation  inherent  in  the  elevated 
mind  when  passing  from  towns  and  habits  of  man, 
it  is  encircled  only  by  the  great  features  of  Nature, 
and  appears  to  commune  only  with  its  powerful 
Ruler.  Next  to  the  flow  of  enthusiasm  which  then 
lights  up  our  way,  arises  within  us  the  soft  still 
voice  of  friendship,  a  well  of  springing  waters  to  the 
mind  most  refreshing,  and  offering  ideal  pictures  of 
the  absent,  long  separated,  but  still  the  beloved 
partners  of  our  thoughts;  and  thus  Athor,  long 
vanished  from  his  view  though  not  from  his  heart, 
as  Rameses  turned  his  eyes  and  steps  toward  Ethio- 
pia's boundary,  came  over  his  remembrance  as  a 
summer's  cloud,  shading  him  from  heat,  most  grate- 
ful and  soothing.  Fhritiphanes  had  relieved  his 
heart  of  anxious  dread  about  his  existence,  in  all 
his  eager  questionings  in  the  valley,  but  would  say 
no  more.  A  mystery  hung  manifestly  over  the 
steps  he  trod,  the  path  which  he  had  chosen ;  but 
it  evidently,  from  the  words  of  Phritiphanes,  had 
been  a  path  of  usefulness  to  all ;  and  though  hid  in 
mystery  and  silence,  his  arm  had  swayed  the  stream 
of  circumstances,  and  had  diverted  from  them  many 
a  dark  and  threatening  storm. 

Thus  declared  the  sagacious  priest ;  and  toward 
this  cherished  companion,  his  preserver  from  the 
fatal  tomb  of  Serhasht,  the  watchful  guardian  of  his 
youthful  steps,  Rameses  directed  his  eager  aspira- 
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tions  that  Athor's  course  might  tend  to  join  with 
his;  thus  contracting,  as  toward  a  centre,  all  his 
long-cherished  hopes,  and  the  projects  of  a  bold  and 
final  struggle  for  his  native  land.  Phritiphanes, 
the  king  Amenophis,  the  sages  of  his  councils,  the 
troops,  the  generals  of  Mizraim,  long  separated  from 
her  land — all  these  abode  in  Ethiopia ;  and  to  once 
meet  with  these,  to  place  his  lot  into  the  lap  with 
theirs,  to  follow  faithful  Mizraim  to  the  field ;  in 
their  companionship  to  fight,  or,  if  fate  so  ordained, 
with  them  to  die,  after  his  period  of  toil,  of  trials,  of 
changeful  events,  his  concealments  and  labours — he 
felt  would  be  most  rapturous.  And  then  his  busy 
fancy  told  of  scenes  of  bliss,  confirmed  delight,  of 
Nitocris;  reposing  in  safe  security  with  her  amid 
bowers  of  amaranthine  flowers,  woven  by  her  se- 
dulous hands,  garnished  with  roseate  wreaths,  and 
fruits  of  beauteous  die,  culled  by  her  care,  presented 
by  her  love ;  life  offering  a  field  of  wide  utility,  its 
duties  amply  performed,  its  touching  sympathies 
fully  indulged ;  a  manhood  adorned  by  active  bene- 
fits, an  age  of  placid,  sweet  repose.  Such  were  the 
floating  visions  through  the  day  which  animated 
liameses,  which  made  him  urge  his  track  unmoved 
beneath  the  darting  beams  of  a  meridian  sun.  The 
gazelle  eyed  his  progress  undismayed  ;  the  wary 
ostrich  flitted  along  unterrified  :  He  indeed  was  now 
the  visitant  of  their  haunts,  who  would  not  control 
the   free   and    unbounded    liberty   of  the   slender 
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roauier  of  the  desert,  nor  hurt  the  callow  brood  her 
maternal  instinct  sought  to  preserve  and  guard ;  his 
heart  was  only  moved  to  admire  the  maternal  prin- 
ciple divine,  planted  within  the  artful  bird,  who,  by 
her  curving  whirls  and  studied  flights,  sought  to 
attract  his  footsteps  from  the  spot  where  lay  her 
young.  He  had  pursued  his  course  for  many  weary 
hours,  and  felt  that  Nature  claimed  a  respite :  keep- 
ing in  view  the  chain  of  the  Libyan  range,  he  guessed 
that  now  he  might  with  safety  awhile  incline  his 
course  deviously  to  the  hills,  where,  entering  the 
first  gorge,  he  would  find  some  aperture  or  cave, 
wherein  to  repose  and  safely  seek  his  rest. 

The  sun  was  dipping  fast  his  beams,  which  still 
streamed -over  the  long  interminable  waste  of  sands, 
as  on  the  liquid  ocean :  already  they  were  lost  be- 
hind the  mountains  to  the  Egyptian  race,  when 
reaching  the  hills,  he  found  before  him  a  gentle 
ascent,  worn  by  feet,  leading  round  its  side,  which 
having  quickly  passed,  he  just  had  light  enough  of 
day  to  see  beneath  him  a  narrow  stripe  of  refresh- 
ing verdure  reaching  to  the  Nile :  and  lying  at 
nearly  a  day's  journey  from  its  banks,  flows  a  canal, 
running  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  river's  course, 
within  which  border,  and  nearly  under  the  Libyan 
ridge  on  which  he  rested,  amid  its  date  plantations, 
was  seen,  by  the  glimmering  lights,  the  scattered 
dwellings  of  an  extensive  town,  as  its  abodes  sent 
forth  now  and  then  a  distant  hum.     These  hues  of 
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verdure  to  the  heated  frame  of  Rameses — this  sound 
of  life,  the  river's  course,  the  cooling  breeze  which 
evening  wafted  upward  from  its  banks,  the  odours 
of  the  citron  and  the  orange  borne  on  its  gales — all 
breathed  a  redolence  of  sweets  most  blissful,  known 
only  to  the  way-worn,  panting  traveller,  whom  the 
dazzling  day  has  seen  push  on  his  course  amid  a 
sandy  desert.  Thus  inhaling  eagerly  the  breeze, 
Rameses  was  passing  onward  to  the  mountain's  side, 
hoping  to  find,  ere  darkness  wholly  closed  upon  him, 
some  haunt,  some  cave,  or  shelter  for  the  night,  when 
a  sudden  step  displayed  to  him  a  man,  who,  on  per- 
ceiving him,  darted  back  hastily  into  the  shade. 
Somewhat  surprised  to  meet  with  any  one  refuging 
in  this  covert,  and  circumstanced  thus  like  himself, 
after  an  instant's  pause,  Rameses,  reflecting  that  he 
was  best  served  by  boldness,  stepping  forward,  de- 
manded, in  an  imposing  tone,  to  know  who  and  what 
he  was,  thus  shunning  him,  bidding  him  to  cease 
all  fears.  A  figure  immediately  approached,  im- 
ploring his  forbearance;  and  upon  Rameses  repeat- 
ing his  declarations  of  safety  and  protection,  he 
arose,  and  with  marks  of  remaining  dread,  guiding 
his  steps,  took  him  within  a  cavern,  whose  over- 
arching vault  afforded  shelter  and  security.  Here 
the  stranger  soon  lighting  a  lamp  placed  within  a 
niche,  discovered,  by  his  frightened  air  and  gestures, 
how  greatly  he  laboured  under  dread  of  sonic  ca- 
lamity, which  Rameses,  by  his  mild  and  energetic 
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manners,  soon  tranquillized.  The  tenant  of  the 
cavern  by  degrees  regained  his  confidence,  when 
Rameses  invited  him  to  partake  of  his  simple  fare. 
After  a  pause,  wherein  he  had  refreshed  his  spent 
and  weary  nature,  the  stranger  asked  his  route,  and 
what  motives  could  embolden  him  alone  to  track 
the  desert's  solitary  course  and  threatening  dangers. 
Rameses  assured  him  the  desert,  if  it  proved  a 
rough  and  severe  monitor,  was  yet  a  safe  one,  and 
might  be  better  trusted  than  the  haunts  of  man ; 
that  himself  passing  to  the  Ethiopian  frontier,  was 
bound  to  Syene,  to  the  approaching  festival;  but 
that  the  arrogance  and  tyranny  of  the  Pallic  guards, 
their  unjust  detentions,  and  cruel  treatment  of  the 
injured  Mizraim,  had  resolved  him  to  try  the  desert, 
and  encounter  its  well-known  privations,  rather 
than  the  more  hollow  and  more  dangerous  snares 
of  man.  '  Alas!'  the  man  replied,  *  it  is  not  ene- 
mies alone  which  Mizraim  now  may  fear ;  her  own 
sons  now  dip  their  hands  in  native  blood,  and  lend 
themselves  to  work  our  tyrant's  will !  Stranger, 
whether  I  am  deceived,  whether  I  plunge  myself 
into  destruction,  and,  trusting  in  your  faith,  am 
adding  to  my  dangers,  I  know  not ;  but  something 
bids  me  feel  yours  is  a  noble  nature.  One  of  Miz- 
raim's  race  I  know  you  to  be ;  your  forehead,  eyes, 
and  shape,  declare  it ;  and  if  the  voice  belie  you  not, 
which  in  its  deep  and  manly  tones  sinks  in  my  heart, 
you  are  far  from  being  ignoble.  Therefore  I  rejoice 
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that  such  destiny  has  guided  to  ray  cave ;  perhaps 
even  yet  the  bloody  sword  suspended  may  be  staid, 
and  means  through  you  devised  to  stop  that  fight 
which  in  yon  plain  is  meditated,  and  preparing  for 
the  morrow's  dawn.     My  name  is  Etearchus,  born 
at  Oxyrynchus,  the  town  which  lies  beneath  you, 
and  wedded  early  to  a  wife  of  the  celebrated  city  of 
Cynopolis.     Long  has  the  feud  and  rage  subsisted 
betwixt  the  fanes  of  the  rival  deities,  the  Cynoce- 
phalus  of  Cynopolis,  and  the  fish  of  our  Oxyrynchus, 
whose  voracious,  eager  appetite  for  destruction  typi- 
fies great  Typhon.     These  enmities,  dormant  and 
allayed,  have  by  some  evil  genius  been  again  in- 
flamed and  broken  into  wars.    Having  within  a  few 
months  lost  my  wife,  the  taricheutes  fulfilled  their 
duty  by  embalming  her  remains  with  every  dignity 
and  honour.     The  style  was  certainly  Typhonic, 
partaking  of  those  sacred  rites  which  our  city  wor- 
ships ;  the  golden  scarabee,  emblem  of  the  subter- 
ranean Horus,  or  Sun,  was  the  tutelary  protector; 
and  Typhon,  in  his  blood-stained  form,  was  propi- 
tiated on  the  left ;  the  fish  was  graven  on  the  right. 
Some  time  after  my  loss,  her  relatives  and  brother 
came  to  condole  with  me,  and  my  board  was  spread 
with  the  feast  given  at  these  times;  and  to  mark 
my 41  high  reverence,  the  embalmed  body  in  its  soros 
placed  in  our  4-  view.     What  demon  prompted  the 
mischief,  I  know  not;  but  the  brother,  seeing  the 
symbols,  those  sacred  characters  of  our  city,  reviled 
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in  bitterest  terms  their  import,  in  which  his  kindred 
joined,  declaring  that,  being  a  Cynopolite,  his  sister 
should  have  borne  their  symbols.  Those  of  our 
city  who  had  met  him  retorted  with  equal  violence, 
insulting  fiercely  their  Ape  protector;  and  ere  I 
could  quell  or  even  intercede,  it  came  to  blows,  and 
then  to  wounds;  when  leaving  my  dwelling  in  a 
furious  rage,  they  soon  menaced  me  and  mine  with 
instant  ruin,  if  the  body  was  not  yielded  up  to  them. 
Those  of  Oxyrynchus  who  were  present  demanded 
its  retention ;  in  short,  ill  offices  multiplied  so  fast, 
so  eager  grew  the  feud — that  from  a  private  simple 
individual  quarrel,  the  case  became  a  public  ground 
of  war;  insults  were  offered  and  avenged,  and  now 
the  enmity  has  been  blown  into  an  utter  flame.  Our 
bitter  enemies,  the  Pallic  garrison,  it  was  expected, 
would  not  have  passed  by  this  moment  for  exactions; 
but  in  this  instance  the  dispute  was  fomented  by 
their  means.  The  Cynopolites  advance  to  battle, 
which  the  Oxyrynchites  do  not  shrink  from ;  but  I, 
the  innocent  cause  of  all  the  affray,  exiled,  am 
doomed  to  wander  in  these  mountains,  and  to  eke  a 
scanty,  miserable  pittance  from  the  good  offices  of 
those  who  knew  me.  The  feud  has  raged  so  vio- 
lently, that  even  now  a  strong  and  furious  crowd 
are  sent  to  ravage  and  destroy  us ;  and  ere  a  few 
hours,  we  shall  experience  all  the  horrid  enmities 
and  violence  of  war.' 

As  the  morning  dawned,  Rameses  beheld  the  por- 
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tico  43  and  majestic  temple,  fronting  the  Nile ;  and 
its  position,  on  the  edge  of  the  interminable  desert, 
gave  an  additional  interest  to  the  beautiful  canal  on 
the  banks  of  which  the  city  was  placed.  Its  build- 
ings attested  its  splendour,  and  its  extent  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  population,  now  agitated  and  alarmed. 
The  sad  narrator  of  these  disturbances  had  said 
enough  to  point  out  to  Rameses  the  subtle  flame 
thus  kindling  throughout  the  land,  as  well  as  to 
convince  him  that  no  boon  could  so  serve  his  country 
as  the  instantaneous  and  prompt  exertion  of  his  in- 
fluence to  allay  its  progress.  The  people  being 
zealously  inclined  to  attach  a  peculiar  and  superior 
power  and  intelligence  to  their  favourite  deity,  it 
never  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  likings  and 
aversions  of  the  god  became  the  rule  of  feeling  of 
his  votaries;  and  thus  those  species  of  animals, 
wherein  Nature  has  implanted  hostile  propensities 
in  their  very  existence  and  habits,  often  had  in- 
volved their  worshippers  in  some  inextinguishable 
hatred.  These  tremendous  excitements  of  city 
against  city,  nome  against  nome,  the  almost  patri- 
archal and  beneficent  sway  of  the  Pharaohs  had 
greatly  allayed,  by  the  general  admission  of  all  the 
provincial  deities  to  equal  respect  and  honour  in  the 
national  monuments  of  the  Labyrinth  and  Me- 
mnonium ;  whereby  the  feelings  of  unkindly  hatred 
and  rivalry  were  extinguished.  But  a  slight  spark 
sufficed  to  light  up  all  such  propensities  into  a 
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flame;  and  the  unfortunate  and  oppressed  condi- 
tion of  her  cities  rendered  them  more  prone  to  resent 
any  seeming  injury  from  their  fellow- sufferers. 

The  policy  and  councils  of  Paches  were  most 
fatally  taking  effect.  Already  in  the  north  the 
great  quarrel  of  the  Arsinoeites  was  arising  to  an 
alarming  height ;  while  Oxyrynchus,  Cynopolis, 
Lycopolis,  Tentyra,  Ombos,  were  thrown  either 
into  the  bitterest  hostilities,  or  on  their  very  verge. 
In  this  conjuncture  Rameses  resolved  that  no  per- 
sonal fears  should  deter  him  from  those  instan- 
taneous exertions  whereby  alone  the  convulsion  of 
all  the  land  of  Mizraim  might  be  averted.  In- 
quiring therefore  of  Etearchus  the  character  of  the 
different  leaders,  he  anxiously  awaited  the  decisive 
moment.  As  the  day  opened  before  him,  the  scene 
evinced  its  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  sterile 
desert :  the  green  verdure,  stretching  from  the  base 
of  the  mountain  to  the  Nile,  proved  the  importance 
of  the  watering  streams  flowing  from  the  canal  of 
Minhe,  which  ran  between  the  Nile  and  the  town  of 
Oxyrynchus.  Its  extent  has  thus  two  streams  of 
water  before  it,  the  canal  and  the  river;  its  groves 
were  verdant  and  refreshing,  and  its  vicinity  and 
gardens  breathed  the  freshness  and  perfumes  of  the 
happy  situation  Nature  had  assigned  for  it.  As 
Rameses  looked  down  on  the  plain,  the  whole  ex- 
panse was  one  of  singular  beauty ;  but  a  contrast  of 
a  dark  and  opposite  character  displayed  itself,  not 
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unusual  in  this  scene  of  things,  for  man  was  there — 
man,  proud  in  anger  and  revenge,  preparing  to 
waste  and  deface  those  bounties  which  should  call 
for  his  imitation,  and  incite  him  to  gratitude.  Be- 
hind the  stream  of  the  canal  lay  in  a  picturesque 
group  the  tents  of  the  Cynopolites ;  before  them  a 
pole  erect  in  the  earth  bore  as  a  **  banner  the  canine 
deity  of  their  worship.  Without  the  town  of  Oxy- 
rynchus  already  were  clustering  her  race,  eager  to 
revenge  the  imaginary  pollution  of  their  lands  from 
the  introduction  of  the  hostile  deity.  As  Rameses 
therefore  hastened  down  the  hill,  they  were  ap- 
proaching each  other  on  the  plain,  forming  into  op- 
posing lines,  ready  with  clubs,  missile  stones,  and 
arrows,  to  attempt  each  other's  destruction,  regard- 
less of  the  appearance  and  approach  of  a  solitary 
stranger.  This  single  individual,  however,  through 
his  sublime  energy  of  mind  exercised  a  power  and 
strength  beyond  the  collective  might  of  their  pro- 
miscuous multitude.  Regardless  of  all  their  de- 
monstrations and  menaces,  he  proudly  advanced 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  vacant  space,  dividing 
them,  and  showing  his  tiara,  the  sacred  fillet  of  ini- 
tiation binding  his  brows,  his  eyes  flashing  fire  as 
they  turned  on  the  opposite  bands ;  after  a  gaze  of 
earnestness,  which  withered  their  resolves,  he  cast 
his  eyes  toward  heaven  with  his  hands  uplifted  to 
the  flaming  sun:  '  O  great  Osiris,'  he  exclaimed, 
*  bright  lord  of  day,  thou  who  beholdest  in  thy 
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course  the  wide  expanse  of  earth,  and  dartest  thy 
all-vivifying  beams  deep  to  her  very  centre,  ripen- 
ing therein  the  germs  of  all  things ;  thou  who  no 
less  reignest  supreme  amid  those  solemn  scenes  of 
Hades,  where  we  shall  meet  thee,  not  as  now,  with 
light  and  blessing,  but  therein  wielding  the  scourge, 
the  heavy  scourge  of  vengeance  for  offences :  seest 
thou  unmoved  from  thy  celestial  height  the  frantic 
violence  of  these  children  of  the  earth ;  these  un- 
grateful votaries,  fed  by  thy  daily  bounty,  rushing 
thus  to  arms,  prepared  to  rend  the  bosom  of  their 
parent  country,  ill-fated  Mizraim,  and  to  die  their 
fratricidal  hands  in  blood  ?  Burning  god  of  day,  if 
they  thirst  for  vengeance,  plant  within  their  breasts 
rage  interminable  against  the  invaders  of  this  soil ; 
bid  it  light  upon  their  country's  foes,  on  their  op- 
pressors and  exterminators.  If  Mizraim's  last  hopes 
must  fail ;  if  the  age  in  which  we  breathe  is  to  see 
dissolved  all  prospect  of  restoring  the  state;  and 
if  Egypt's  plains  are  to  revert  to  sandy  deserts — 
grant  that  she  may  sink  by  barbarous  enemies,  and 
by  foreign  violence  alone.  O  spare  her  lands,  her 
sacred  soil,  from  being  drenched  with  Mizraim 
blood,  shed  by  Mizraim's  sons  !' 

The  opposite  furious  combatants,  amazed  by  the 
impressive  invocation  and  act  of  Rameses,  had  sus- 
pended their  assault,  and  were  now  undecided  in 
their  enmity,  when  a  Cynopolite,  launching  a  dart 
which  very  nearly  transfixed  an  opposite  foe,  all 
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their  rage  was  universally  renewed.  Seeing  this  to 
be  the  decisive  moment,  Rameses  advanced  to  the 
front,  and  with  the  grasp  of  a  giant  seized  the 
author  of  the  assault ;  and  lifting  him  aloft  by  a 
sudden  effort  of  strength,  exclaimed,  *  I  devote  thee, 
homicide,  to  the  angry  Thermutis  of  the  shades ;' 
and  dashed  him  to  the  earth,  where  he  lay  bleeding 
and  senseless.  Awed  by  the  commanding  words 
and  actions  of  the  hero,  the  leaders  of  the  opposite 
faction  drew  near,  demanding  who  and  whence  he 
was  ?  Thus  interposing  betwixt  them,  he  pointed 
again  to  the  sacred  fillet,  and  replied,  he  was  a  Miz- 
raimite,  one  who  loved  them  for  their  country,  who 
would  redress  their  wrongs,  but  punish  with  death 
the  first  offender  against  his  brother  slave.  '  Are 
ye  not  all  slaves  ?'  he  proceeded :  '  hug  ye  your 
chains  thus  closely  to  use  your  hands  and  darts  to 
slay  each  other,  and  thereby  rivet  your  country's 
bonds  for  ever  ?  Tell  first  your  source  of  strife.' 
Overpowered  by  his  majestic  mien,  they  at  length 
avowed  the  cause,  clamorously  urging  the  priority 
of  their  respective  deities,  and  claimed  his  award. 
'  Weak  and  partial  reasoners  !'  he  replied;  '  blind 
scanners  of  the  will  divine !  is  yon  fish,  bold  and 
voracious,  Typhon's  symbol  ?  And  you,  Cyno- 
polites,  is  your  deity  the  watchful  guardian  of  the 
grave  ?  What  so  rapacious  as  the  greedy  grave,  en- 
tombing all  man's  race  ?  But  wars  it  then  with  that 
all-watchful  .symbol  which  marks  its  mystic  entrance? 

H  2 
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Do  the  gods  associate  thus  their  emblems  in  peace- 
ful and  harmonious  conjunction,  even  in  that  state 
which  knows  no  change;  and  shall  frail  man  on 
earth  war  with  his  brother,  shed  his  blood  for  dark 
contentions  wherein  he  must  oppose  one  power 
superior  to  his  own  ?  Cease  this  impious  strife ; 
unite  in  firmest  league ;  knit  your  hands  and  hearts 
in  bonds  for  Egypt's  welfare ;  fight  for  those  gods, 
to  fill  their  temples  with  due  honours,  as  shone 
around  them  when  freedom  and  her  native  king 
ruled  Mizraim's  cities.' 

Perceiving  the  impression  of  his  words,  Rameses, 
instantly  mixing  with  the  multitude,  already  yield- 
ing and  turned  in  heart,  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
complete  empire  over  their  minds ;  so  that  they  re- 
linquished their  design  of  hostilities,  and  agreed  to 
refer  the  private  question  of  quarrel  entirely  to  his 
jurisdiction.  After  every  statement  made,  listening 
with  patience  and  forbearance  to  their  angry  tale, 
he  concurred  in  directing  the  deceased  to  have  the 
emblematic  deities  of  both  the  cities  marked  upon 
her  sarcophagus, — the  Cynopolitan  Cynocephalus, 
and  the  fish  of  Oxyrynchus.  At  this,  her  relatives, 
already  somewhat  weary  and  ashamed  of  all  their 
violence,  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied. 
Thus  the  storm  of  enmity  blew  over;  and  the  poor 
stranger's  gratitude  for  being  happily  restored  to 
his  kindred,  and  his  dear  native  town  rescued  thus 
from  danger,  was  unbounded  ;  which  sentiment  the 
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various  citizens  also  participated  in,  all  of  whom 
pressed  him  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  enter 
their  town,  and  to  make  one  of  their  permanent 
residents ;  but  he  announced  himself  as  '  a  wan- 
derer of  the  desert,  a  son  of  Mizraim,  called  away 
by  the  most  important  duties  to  his  country ;'  and 
recommended  prudence,  after  the  day's  transactions, 
to  avert  the  suspicion  of  their  Pallic  governors. 
The  human  heart,  prompt  as  it  is  to  injury  and 
violence,  has  tones  within  responding  to  its  higher 
destinies,  and  ofttimes  answers  to  their  call  when 
acts  of  noble  character  develope  its  hidden  energies. 
Thus  Rameses  became  the  object  of  their  highest 
homage  and  delight ;  and  the  feast  was  made  by  the 
Oxyrynchians,  that  bound  them  in  amity  to  their 
late  adverse  neighbours,  which  was  partaken  by 
their  mutual  benefactor,  who,  reaping  the  pure  re- 
ward of  their  universal  gratitude  and  reverence,  and 
assuring  them  they  would  see  him  again,  then  pur- 
sued his  track  to  the  desert,  following  with  rapid 
steps  the  route  which  he  deemed  would  lead  him  to 
Lycopolis. 

Dangerous  as  was  the  enterprise  of  thus  distin- 
guishing himself  by  an  interference  in  the  disputes 
of  the  warring  nomes,  fearless  of  the  active  pursuit 
that  would  arise,  if  his  successful  plans  became  re- 
ported to  the  governors  of  the  towns,  Rameses  re- 
solved that  no  perils  should  daunt  him  in  this  most 
neeessary  step;    while    combining    prudence   with 
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courage,  he  proceeded  onward  as  swiftly  as  possible 
to  the  scenes  of  their  present  strife.  The  night 
came  on  cool  and  refreshing,  and  the  sparkling  stars 
directed  him  in  his  sandy  track.  Their  emanations, 
glorious  and  bright,  soothed  his  mind  with  cha- 
racters sublime  written  in  their  solemn  vault  of 
heavenly  radiance — characters  looked  to  by  all  the 
race  of  man,  and  deeply  felt  in  hours  of  midnight 
solitude,  because  their  soothing  influences  have 
shone  ever  thus  grandly  upon  the  admiring  sons  of 
earth. 

Another  day  and  night  passed  in  the  journey, 
laborious  usually  indeed  from  distance  and  fatigue ; 
not  so  to  him,  who,  conversant  with  thought's  stores, 
and  at  peace  with  all  around,  drew  food  for  inward 
contemplation  from  every  feature  of  the  desert,  as 
genially  as  in  the  city's  haunt.  Another  morn,  and 
the  early  day  brought  the  wanderer  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lycopolis,  the  proximity  of  which  be- 
spoke its  greatness;  for  the  Libyan  chain,  which 
overlooks  it,  was  perfectly  hollowed  throughout  by 
the  excavations  of  their  tombs.  Rameses,  spent  by 
the  journey,  retreated  to  one  of  great  magnificence, 
spreading  its  arched  portal  before  him  as  a  shelter 
from  the  blazing  sun.  Seated  in  this  excavation 
of  burial  splendour,  partaking  of  his  dates  and 
simple  refreshments,  he  inhaled  the  air,  as  yet  cool 
from  the  morn,  and  contemplated  the  landscape 
before  him ;  it  (juite  suited  the  nature  of  his  shel- 
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tered  asylum,   which   possessed  within  it  silence, 
calmness,  and  the  repose  of  death.     Without  it,  in 
the  city's  haunts,  lie  troubles,  riches,  and  agitations ; 
but  the  features  of  nature  in  this  scenery  of  Egypt 
imitate  the   silence  of  all  things.      The  constant 
and  august  splendour  of  the  sky  demands  admira- 
tion; still  it  is  emotions  of  sublimity  rather  than 
pleasure  which  it  excites.     The  dawn  of  day  is  not 
gladdened  by  the  sounds  of  joy,  or  the  mute  thank- 
fulness of  animals ;  the  bird  hails  not  the  return  of 
light  in  tones  of  praise ;  and  even  the  lark  in  these 
burning  regions  chants  not  to  his  Creator.     It  is  a 
solemn  and  immutable  character  which  Nature  in- 
vests herself  with  here,  and  it  suits  scenes  such  as 
Rameses  now  gazed  upon,  and  a  tone  of  mind  such 
as  he  then  experienced.      Contemplating  around 
the  tomb 45  the  wonderful  taste  and  elegance  of  the 
scrolls  and  meanders  sculptured  in  the  rock,  they 
excited  his  wonder  and  admiration ;  for  they  were 
of  the  highest  finish,  and  comparable  for  magni- 
ficence and  grandeur  to  the  splendours  of  the  The- 
ban  sepulchres,  while  their  delicacy  of  touch  was 
oven  more  admirable. 

From  the  hill  of  this  excavation  was  fully  de- 
veloped a  beautiful  view  of  the  river,  the  hills  of 
Arabia,  and  the  Libyan  desert,  while  innumerable 
towns  and  hamlets  lay  scattered  below.  The  waters 
of  the  canal  added  their  plentiful  irrigation  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  beauteous  acacias  and  sycam< 
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blooming  along  its  banks ;  and  the  flax  spread  its 
abundant  crop  around.  The  immense  quantities 
of  byssus  consumed  in  the  embalmings  furnish  the 
employ  of  much  of  the  population  of  the  place, 
whose  environs  also  possess  the  orange,  and  citron, 
and  the  doom  palm,  with  its  triangular  fruit  hang- 
ing its  languid  head,  amid  whose  feathery  tufts  the 
minute  fly-catcher,  with  its  bright  green  hues  and 
golden  head,  darts  rapidly  amid  the  branches.  The 
grottoes  pierce  the  mountain,  so  that  it  echoed  to 
his  sounding  footsteps;  and  they  were  covered 
within  and  without  with  hieroglyphics,  bas-reliefs, 
symbolic  figures,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  paint- 
ings; while  within  their  immense  recesses  are  de- 
cs    ' 

posited  the  bodies  of  the  early  Mizraim  race,  whose 
mummies  are  adorned  with  splendid  richness.  For 
Lycopolis  was  indeed  the  grand  triumph  of  the 
tomb :  it  is  to  the  portal  of  the  grave  that  its  fa- 
vourite deity  of  the  jackal  is  so  eminent  an  auxiliary: 
throughout  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  all  its  funereal 
representations,  as  well  as  on  its  mummies,  the  jackal, 
or  fox,  makes  its  watchful  stand ;  and  it  is  well  as- 
sociated with  the  sepulchre  in  character  from  its 
melancholy  and  frightful  cries.  Inhabiting  the  de- 
sert, it  haunts  the  cities  during  night,  to  dig  up 
dead  bodies,  and  to  devour  them ;  and  thus  the 
jackal  is  the  emblem  of  death ;  '  for  this  animal 
carries  off' and  finally  destroys  all  by  consuming  it, 
and  he  chooses  darkness  and  the  shades  of  night  to 
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execute  his  designs,  and  to  tear  up  his  pvey.'  The 
head  of  the  jackal  is  the  sceptre  of  Osiris,  whose 
emblem  of  power  is  surmounted  by  that  animal 
which  finally  '  consumes  and  destroys.1  The  priests 
also  relate,  that  <  when  Isis  and  Horus  prepared  to 
combat  the  ferocious  Typhon,  Osiris  arose  from 
Hades  under  the  form  of  the  jackal,  and  greatly 
aided  and  assisted  in  their  victory.'  The  jackals, 
either  in  their  immense  numbers,  or  theLycopolites 46 
under  their  banner,  repulsed  the  invading  Ethiopians 
in  a  remote  era,  and  preserved  Egypt. 

While  Rameses  was  revolving  these  associations 
of  the  grave,  of  Hades,  and  its  warder  the  jackal, 
some  individuals  approaching  its  shelter  appeared 
seeking  for  him,  among  whom  he  speedily  recog- 
nised the  relatives  of  the  deceased  female  of  Cyno- 
polis.  They  had  been  watching  his  arrival  for 
some  hours,  to  warn  him  of  the  appearance  of  se- 
veral Pallic  scouts,  as  well  as  to  acquaint  him  that 
a  considerable  alarm  was  excited  by  the  details  of 
his  elevated  conduct  at  Oxyrynchus.  The  scouts 
thus  seeking  for  him,  these  Cynopolites,  deeply  in- 
terested for  his  safety,  had  by  feigned  communi- 
cations misled  as  to  his  progress,  and  directed  to 
Thebes,  where  the  vast  extent  must  retard  their  re- 
searches for  several  days,  whereby  his  route  would 
be  safe  and  unobstructed,  whithersoever  he  felt  in- 
clined to  bend  his  course.  How  truly  did  their 
gratitude  recommend  to  llamescs  the  energetic  re- 
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solves,  which,  freeing  them  from  their  slavery, 
would  enable  their  minds  in  freedom  to  pursue 
their  paths  of  duty  !  they  warned  him  from  all  the 
cities  garrisoned  with  enemies ;  but  if  his  progress 
lay  to  the  south,  Tentyris  was  the  place  of  greatest 
safety :  hither  he  longed  to  penetrate ;  for  in  its 
priest  he  remembered  well  a  friend  and  sage  adviser 
when  he  entered  in  youthful  ardour  on  the  initiatory 
trial. 
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BOOK  IV. 


ARGUMENT. 

Threatened  by  the  dissensions  pervading  Egypt,  Rameses 
arrives  at  Tentyris. — The  splendour  of  its  temple  and 
zodiacs. — Their  explication  by  the  priest  of  the  fane. — 
Alio  the  temple  and  zodiac  of  Latopolis. — His  Tentyrite 
boatman  being  observed  by  the  Ombites,  whose  deity,  the 
crocodile,  they  had  insulted,  Rameses  is  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Arabian  hills  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile. — By  a  dangerous  accident  he  is  borne  to  the  cottage 
of  Phrouron,  an  Egyptian  husbandman. — The  agricultural 
habits  and  character  of  the  Mizraim  cultivator  of  the  soil. 
— He  leaves  Phrouron,  under  the  impression  of  an  augury 
warning  him  to  repair  to  Ethiopia. 

How  beautifully  coloured  are  the  poets'  lays  who 
strike  their  lyre  in  praise  of  harmony  and  peace ; — 
who  show  the  universe  as  one  stupendous  whole, 
animate  with  life,  swarming  in  all  its  scenes,  the 
most  minute  as  well  as  vast,  each  graduating:  im- 
perceptibly  into  its  like,  which  frames  a  band  in- 
dissoluble, of  which  no  link  can  break  without  in- 
curring ruin  to  the  whole !  Then  the  heart  mounts 
upward  to  the  shining  firmament  of  heaven,  and 
contemplates  this  ball,  this  spheric  globe,  hung  out. 
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suspended  in  illimitable  space,  holding  its  rank  with 
worlds  unnumbered,  uncounted,  yet  controlled  like- 
wise by  laws  immutable  and  irreversible.  Naught 
less  sufficed  to  launch  these  mighty  worlds,  and  keep 
them  in  their  paths  beyond  all  thought  immense ; 
yet  this  frame  of  things  so  great,  so  marvellously 
grand,  is  peace  and  harmony,  and  all  revolves — the 
mundane  sphere,  and,  more  stupendous,  the  great 
universe — in  willing  service  to  the  Power  divine. 
But  man,  an  atom  at  the  best  compared  only  with 
the  speck  on  which  he  treads — man  brandishes  his 
arms  against  his  brother,  demands  his  brother's 
thoughts  upon  the  great  Unknown,  the  wonderful 
Artificer  of  all  these  worlds;  and  under  plea  of 
honouring  the  First  of  days,  who  dwells  in  dark- 
ness, proud  erring  man  bears  havoc,  ruin,  and 
blood  through  Nature's  works. 

'  O  unhappy  Mizraim !'  exclaimed  Rameses,  as 
his  heart  mused  upon  these  galling  thoughts ;  '  un- 
happy Mizraim !  how  are  thy  counsellors  become 
foolish,  thy  wise  men  dreamers !  City  rises  against 
city,  province  against  province ;  each  has  inscribed 
upon  its  banner,  Typhon,  Osiris,  Isis,  Papremis, 
their  favourite  emblems — the  frowning  crocodile, 
the  ichneumon,  the  vulture,  or  the  bear;  and  because 
Nature  in  her  unknown  laws  has  given  these  ani- 
mals forbidding  countenances,  with  fierce  and  savage 
antipathies — man,  who  worships  not  these  evil 
qualities,  but  other  qualities  seemingly  accordant  to 
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the  supreme  Deity,  seizes  with  joy  upon  the  noxious 
deadly  principle,  and  bows  his  brighter  part,  his 
thought  within,  under  its  iron  yoke!  Unhappy 
Mizraim,  torn  thus  by  discordant  gods  and  frantic 
sons,  how  gladly  would  I  pour  forth  the  blood  that 
swells  my  veins  in  ample  libations  on  thy  sands, 
to  appease  these  jarring  feuds,  to  reconcile  these 
threatening  woes,  now  hanging  over  thy  infatuate 
land!' 

Not  unfounded  were  these  anxieties  and  fears  of 
Rameses,  whose  mind  was  torn  with  anguish  to  re- 
flect upon  the  discord  attendant  on  the  divisions 
fomenting  throughout  the  land.  His  penetrating 
mind,  unshackled  by  the  blind  preference  of  any 
species  of  animal  deity,  owed  this  distinguished 
emancipation,  partly  to  the  excellency  and  the  purity 
of  his  intellectual  views,  and  partly  to  the  revealed 
knowledge  of  the  initiation.  Deeply  as  the  trials  are 
founded  on  terms  and  demonstrations  calculated  to 
shake  our  nature,  yet  as  amply  had  he  been  repaid 
for  the  exertions  they  called  forth;  the  dangers 
he  had  passed  through,  the  wisdom  thus  imparted, 
which  had  unveiled  the  habits,  qualities,  and  essences 
of  the  visible  world.  Thus  from  the  fountain-head  of 
things  he  felt  his  knowledge  became  pure  and  clear, 
his  views  of  Egyptian  worship  rectified  and  im- 
proved ;  linked  also  to  the  priesthood,  he  had  re- 
ceived uniformly  from  their  multifarious  and  still 
powerful   body  those  assistances  which  often  pre- 
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served  him  in  emergencies  he  could  not  have  fore- 
seen or  have  escaped;  often,  through  their  ex- 
tensive and  invisible  influence,  had  his  heart  been 
set  at  rest  upon  the  existence,  the  safety,  of  those 
most  dear  to  him.  These  benefits,  so  important, 
he  was  now  repaying  them  by  the  noble  and  dan- 
gerous effort  of  reconciling  the  violent  dissensions 
taking  root  among  every  varying  principle  of  Egyp- 
tian worship.  Above  all,  at  Tentyris  he  was  most 
anxious  to  obtain  an  ascendency ;  for  this  city,  the 
fairest  in  the  land,  possessed  a  race  of  sons  emi- 
nently useful  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  bold 
and  intrepid,  they  were  widely  different  from  all 
their  neighbours.  Not  less  their  courage  distin- 
guished the  Tentyrites  among  the  Mizraim,  than 
their  devotion  to  Isis,  in  whose  honour  they  pos- 
sess a  temple  shining  in  the  fairest  characters  of 
architectural  science,  and  moulded  upon  the  com- 
bined union  of  Egyptian  worship.  Its  pillars,  sur- 
mounted by  the  features  of  Isis,  calm  and  majestic, 
present  the  picture  of  serenity,  similar  as  when  her 
bright  lamp  sails  through  the  vault  of  night ;  and  the 
whole  entablature,  cornices,  and  pillars  shine  in  the 
richest  sacred  characters  of  her  chief  deities ;  on  it 
the  Agathodemon  spreads  his  wide  overshadowing 
wings ;  they  guard  not  only  every  portal  with  his 
mystic  symbols,  but  his  emblem  covers  every  aper- 
ture. Osiris,  Isis,  Horus,  Anubis,  great  Pthah,  the 
beneficent  Cneph,  dread  Thermuthis,  all  rule  their 
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portions  of  the  sacred  edifice,  sculptured  upon  im- 
penetrable marbles,  and  bearing  the  jackal  sceptre 
of  power,  the  crux  of  everlasting  life ;   its  richness 
and  magnificence  worthy  of  the  queen  and  goddess 
Isis.     Its  imagery  awakened   the  conviction  how 
rites  entwined  themselves  in  union  with  the  whole 
race  of  Egypt's  deities.  To  have  her  city  threatened, 
her  shrine  insulted,  and  the  daring  Tenty rites,  the 
boldest  of  the  Mizraimites,  alienated  from  the  cause 
of  Egypt,  weakened  and  torn  in  discord  by  a  private 
broil,  seemed  an  evil  of  the  deepest  magnitude. 
The  chief  minister  of  the  fane  was  also  one  high 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  sacred  college,  a  venerable 
Hierophant,  the  firm  and  ancient  friend  of  Phriti- 
phanes,  and  greatly  reverenced  by  Nitocris.     So 
meekly  had  he  borne  his  faculties,  that  even  the  in- 
vaders, the  conspiring  Palli,  had  forborne  to  injure  or 
molest  him.     Satisfied  with  interdicting  their  splen- 
did processions,  their  public  feasts,  they  left  him, 
with  a  few  subordinate  priests,  still  lingering  around 
their  fane  adored !     Here  he  refuged  from   the 
storm   which   swept    and    desolated    Egypt,    and 
anxiously  he  welcomed  the  fairer  beams  of  hope 
which  now,  after  heavy  sorrows,  bore  indications  of 
a  better  period  arising.     Deeply  attached  to  lta- 
meses,  whose  initiation  he  had  witnessed  with  his 
friend  Phritiphanes,  he  felt  with  awe  the  crisis  fast 
approaching,  in  which  their  existence  was  involved. 
At  this  moment  burst  forth  the  hatred  and  malice 
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of  the  Ombites,  the  adorers  of  the  crocodile,  against 
the  temple  and  dwellers  of  Tentyris.  The  race  of 
Tentyrites,  active  and  bold,  fond  of  ablutions  and 
of  their  river,  live  in  its  very  streams,  buffeting  its 
broad  and  rapid  current  as  it  flows  immediately 
from  their  city's  point,  from  the  east  to  the  west- 
ward line.  Here,  in  its  sweep,  they  exercise  them- 
selves in  aquatic  sports  and  games,  in  which  they  so 
excel,  that  by  long  use47  and  early  retention  of 
their  breath,  acquired  from  diving  to  the  rivers' 
depths,  and  accustoming  themselves  to  hourly  ex- 
ertions— they  have  acquired  a  power  of  submersion 
and  enterprise  most  marvellous  to  all  who  know  not 
what  the  frame  of  human  nature  may  endure; 
who  do  not  contemplate  how  its  powers  may  be 
moulded,  and  habits  of  action  gained,  that  appear 
to  contravene  the  usual  limits  of  our  mortal  powers. 
Among  their  chief  and  formidable  foes,  ranks  the 
terrific  crocodile :  here,  abiding  in  his  native  ele- 
ment, his  lair  among  the  sedgy  banks,  cruel  and 
rapacious,  and  of  strength  gigantic,  shooting  with 
rapid  swim,  he  seizes  the  most  powerful  animal ; 
then  dragging  it  struggling  beneath  the  waters 
which  stifle  its  breath,  he  quickly  devours  it. 

Thus  armed  with  strength,  this  mighty  reptile 
bears  dismay  and  terror  in  his  haunts,  and  at  Om- 
bos  ,8  rules  supreme  over  the  waters.  The  Ombite, 
shrinking  from  his  ferocity,  and  overpowered  with 
dread,  crouches  and  reveres :  the  crocodile,  become 
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a  symbol    of  Typhon,    is   adored    with    profound 
awe.     In  the   vicinity  of  the  temple  a  capacious 
pond,  furnished   with  sedge  and   rush,  supplies  a 
haunt  replete  with  every  delicacy  to  the  terrible  cro- 
codile, invested  by  the  sullen  Ombite  with  divinity. 
His  rugged  scales  and  huge  bulk  are  contemplated 
with  pride,  and  his  ears  are  hung  with  pendents 
of  gems,  and  every  submissive  offering  is  presented 
before  him  ; — propel'  mates,  the  choicest  food,  and 
even  their  children,  are  given  up  to  his  insatiate 
appetite,  to  this  foul  symbol  of  terror,  who  presides 
the  idol  and  the  dread  of  the  Ombite  race,  and  his 
formidable  shape  and  menacing  look  are  sculptured 
upon  their  fane,  and  he  ranks  as  their  chosen  protector. 
Not  so  the  Tentyrites,  for  from  early  youth  they 
laugh  this  monster  of  the  Nile  to  scorn.    No  sooner 
does  any  whirlpool  of  the  stream  or  his  protruded 
jaws  reveal  the  amphibious  animal,  than  they  com- 
mence their  attack  in  joyous  sport;  swimming  along 
his  track,  armed  with  their  wedges,  they  wantonly 
provoke  his  ire,  they  dive  around  him,  worry  and 
enrage  his  furious  nature,  defy  his  powers  of  venge- 
ance, and  the  instant  that  he  spreads  his  dreadful 
jaws  and  meditates  their  ruin,  they,  as  swift  as 
lightning,  fix  the  splintered  wood  within  his  mouth, 
keeping  apart  and  gagging  firmly  his  wide  opening 
jaws.      Putting   their    cords  as   reins    around    his 
head,  they  ride  him  in  mock  triumph  through  the 
deep — make  his  hard  relentless  heart  tremble  under 
VOL.  in.  i 
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their  plagues;  then  drag  him  to  land,  and  having 
made  him  their  mockery  and  derision,  they  end  his 
existence  and  feast  upon  his  flesh. 

Such  are  the   delights  and  sports  of  the  bold 
Tentyriles,   and    not   only    tradition   speaks    these 
facts,  but  they  daily  manifest  their  truth,  so  that 
this  animal,  whose  powers  and  qualities  render  him 
the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  every  other  city,  at 
Tentyris  trembles   and  shrinks    before  their  well- 
known    race.     He    smells  from    afar,  even  in   his 
river  lair,  the  approaching  combatants,   and   flies 
from  them,  dreading  their  well-known  force.     But 
if  Tentyris  so  triumphs   over   the   crocodile,  her 
people  are  proportionally  hated  by  the  dark  and 
sullen  Ombite,  who  sees  thus  the  deity  lie  venerates 
and  adores  made  the  sport  and  food  of  the  Ten- 
tyrites.     Hence  a  deep  alienation  always  subsisted  ; 
but  now  a  flame  of  discord  was  encouraged  by  the 
artful  Paches,  and  thus,  ere  Rameses  could  effect  the 
object   next   his  heart — in   fact,   while  he  was  at 
Oxyrynchus,  an   assault  planned  by  the  Ombites 
had  taken  place  on  the  water,  and  the  contest  had 
been   so  violent,  that   some   lives  were  lost;    but 
finally  the  Tentyrites  repulsed  them,  and  the  Om- 
bite boats,  shattered  and  endangered,  had  retired, 
baffled  of  their  projects  of  vengeance  and  hatred. 

Amid  these  heats  and  quarrels,  the  city  was 
thrown  into  greater  trepidation  than  was  caused  by 
their  animosities,  by  the  tidings  of  the  Pallic  governors 
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seizing  on   every  suspected  Mizraim  subject,  and 
that   a    rigorous    scrutiny   was   made   amid   every 
dwelling  by  Pallic  troops  along  the  Nile,  through 
a  communication  made  to  all  the  commanders,  de- 
scribing a  Mizraim  rebel  who  had  been  traced  from 
Memphis,  escaped   from   the  vigilance  of  Paches, 
and  who  since  had  at  Oxyrynchus  interfered  and 
checked  the  feud  then  rife  with  the  Cynopolites ; 
since  which,  the  desert  or  Upper  Egypt  harboured 
his  person.  Those  in  the  city  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Egypt's  hopes  and  prospects,  dreaded 
the  vigilance  and  scrutiny  of  the  foe;  and  the  priest 
of  great  Tentyris'  temple,   knowing  the  plans  of 
Rameses,  and   fearful  for  the  safety  of  the  being 
thus    become    the    object    of    Pallic    search    and 
jealousy,  resolved    upon   immediately   despatching 
his  trusty  emissaries  into  the  desert,  to  await  his 
approach  toward  Tentyris,  and  to  warn  hence  his 
footsteps  as  from  certain  death  : — it  was  this  very 
evening,  after  passing  many  a  weary  day  of  toii  and 
pain,  of  deep  fatigue  and  scorching  heat,  that  Ra- 
meses, resting  awhile  amid    the  Libyan    hills,   re- 
solved to  visit  Tentyris.     When  at  the  brow,  as  he 
meditated  on  the  mode  of  entering  it  unsuspected, 
the   watchful   emissaries  recognised    the  object    of 
their  solicitude.     Informing  him  of  the  errand  on 
which  they  had   watched  for   his  approach,   they 
avowed   the  interest    felt   for   his    safety,   and    re- 
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counted  the  dangers  of  his  seeking  Tentvris,  after 
the  earnest  endeavours  of  the  soldiers  to  discover 
and  apprehend  him. 

Pallic  cruelty  and  suspicion  had  indeed  closely 
traced  his  footsteps.     In  despite  of  the  risk,  how- 
ever, Rameses  required  their  conducting  guidance  to 
the  temple,  and  by  his'commanding  manner  inspired 
them  with  the  requisite  confidence  for  fulfilling  his 
desires.     He,  indeed,  could  not  but  infuse  even  in 
the  most  callous  spirit  some  portion  of  the  bright 
flame  which  animated  himself,  which  thus  led  him 
to  confront  every  peril  in  the  hope  of  healing  his 
country's  wounds,  and  of  restoring  her  lost  dignity 
and  happiness.     The  effort  of  entering  the  shrine 
was  dangerous ;  but  new  as  were  the  sentiments  of 
his  heart  upon  the  opening  enmities  of  Egypt,  he 
felt  the  trial  called  for,  here  especially,  in  a  shrine 
not  less  magnificent  in  its  public  display  than  im- 
portant in  its  national  character,  and  a  populous  high 
spirited  city  wherein  his  influence  might  prevent  those 
struggles  which  would  make  it  the  scene  of  civil 
broils.     This  alone  would  detain  him  at  all  risks ; 
to  which  were  added,  the  friendship  for  its  sacred 
priest,  the  hopes  of  learning  tidings  of  his  friends, 
and  some  clue  to  the  snares  so  dangerously  surround- 
ing him.    Assuming  the  disguise  of  fishermen,  they 
resorted  to  the  banks,  and   just  ere  the  darkness 
became  total,  while  duskily  it  spread  its  obscure 
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hue  around,  they  passed  to  the  pile,  bearing  their 
finny  presents  for  the  priest,  unsuspected  and  almost 
unseen. 

Plow  sublimely  beautiful  was  the  sanctuary  of 
this  most  splendid  temple,  dimly  lighted  by  a  lamp, 
mysteriously  shading  the  obscurity  of  its  darkened 
walls  !  The  portico  of  twenty-four  columns  ranking- 
four  in  depth,  which  led  to  the  entrance,  inspired  him 
with  silent  reverential  awe,  displaying  the  gracious 
character  of  the  deity  of  the  place.  Here  are  all 
the  profusions  of  offerings  well  suited  to  the  bene- 
volence of  Isis,  and  whereon  in  each  procession  is  a 
female  playing  on  the  harp  with  ten  strings,  and 
others  on  a  tambourine;  thus  combining  sym- 
bolically, joy,  music,  and  gladness  with  the  deities 
who  pour  forth  the  gifts  of  plenteousness.  The 
zodiac  enriching  its  ceiling  had  already  been  ex- 
plained to  him  in  one  of  the  many  conversations 
with  Calanus  on  which  his  memory  delighted  to 
dwell ;  and  scarcely  had  his  eyes  rested  on  its  dis- 
play, ere  thought  embodied  in  the  following  scries 
his  feelings  :  for  Calanus  had  told  him,  the  two  great 
enveloping  figures  are  those  of  the  year;  the  winged 
ball  before  their  mouth  is  eternity,  or  the  passage 
of  the  sun  to  the  solstices.  The  circle  at  the  angle 
where  the  feet  of  the  figure  turn  downwards  re- 
presents the  sun,  from  which  there  issues  a  body  of 
light  which  falls  on  the  head  of  Isis  (the  great 
type  and   emblem  of  the   earth   or   moon).      The 
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figures  annexed  to   the  signs  are  the  fixed  stars. 
Those  forms  arranged  in  the  boats  are  the  moving 
stars :  the  planets  and  comets  are  sparkling  in  gold 
upon  an   azure  ground,  emulating  the  glories  of 
their  celestial  radiance;  on  every  side  the  walls  shine 
with  religious  and  astronomic  representations,  while 
their  deep  impervious  gloom,  shut  out  from  day, 
suits  the  solemnity  of  those  rites  whicli  the  sculp- 
tures themselves  record.     They  fall  with  deep  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  displaying  as  they  do  those 
rites   of  blood,   peculiarly  on   the  three  southern 
apartments,  where  they  represent  in  powerful  sculp- 
ture a  man   prepared  for  death  and  kneeling  on 
the  ground,  his  hands  tied  to  a  tree:  five  knives 
are  driven  into  various  parts  of  his  body,  and  five 
priests,  the   cynocephali  of  death   with    heads   of 
dogs  and  of  the  hawk  (the  infernal   Mercury   of 
Hades),  armed  with  knives,  are  behind  him  proceed- 
ing to  the  dreadful  sacrifice.     The  nearest  priest 
has  gathered   up  his  loose  robes  prepared  for  the 
execution,  before  the  deity  who  sits  robed  in  white, 
bearing  the  crozier  and  flaoelhim. 

The  second  room  has  also  types  of  executions 
most  sanguinary  and  fearful ;  and  the  third  room 
displays  its  awful  scenes, — a  personage  is  seen  lying 
on  Macedo,  or  the  lion  bier,  at  the  point  of  death. 
Afterwards  the  same  being  is  stretched  out ;  then 
he  appears  embalmed.  Amid  these  scenes,  as  if 
connecting  temporal  power  with  the  warning  of  its 
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mortal  end,  the  insignia  of  royalty  associated  with 
the  presence  of  the  deity  are  demonstrated  on  the 
walls.     The  west  wall  also  is  beautifully  rich,  and 
of  extreme  elegance:  it  displays  men  prepared  for 
slaughter  or  about  to  be  put  death,  and  also  other 
scenes  debasing  and  corrupt.    The  representations  of 
Harpocrates,  and  the  concomitant  bowers  and  gardens, 
reveal  their  union  of  lust  and  of  blood.   Here  human 
sacrifices  are  offering  up,  before  Osiri6,  of  Ethiopians, 
their  physiognomy  fully  defined  and  clearly  trace- 
able.    The  southern  wall  has  the  magnified   and 
full   face    of  Isis    indelibly    graven :     its    peculiar 
depth   and    mighty  expansive   shape  render   it  an 
impressive  object.     Here  the  royal  personage  pre- 
senting offerings  appears  in  initiatory  robes,  and  is 
clothed  in    a    rich   ornamented    vest,   whose    light 
transparent  folds  are  admirably  depicted,  associating 
the    religious    initiatory    character    to    the    royal. 
Here  also  is  the  destruction  of  the  Briareus,  as  in 
all  Egyptian  temples;  a  woman,  the  representative 
of  ali  the  human  race,  is  seen  flying   from  the   de- 
stroyer.    The  face  of  Isis  in  her   chapel  appears 
illuminated  by  a  body  of  rays  issuing  from  the  deity 
and  spreading  around,  resembling  the  same  mystic 
form   which  is  seen  encircling  the  zodiac.     Each 
step  of  the  portico  has  sculptured  on  its  surface  a 
symbol  connected  with  its  approach  to  the  temple  <>t 
I  Vis  Aphrodite;   the  pyramid  ascending  by  fourteen 
stages,  surmounted  with  the  lunette  boat,  an  eye,  an/ 
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lotos  flower.  Those  fourteen  steps  are  typically 
marking  the  same  number  of  the  generations  of  the 
early  ages ;  above  which,  the  eye,  all-seeing  and  all- 
powerful,  is  the  emblem  of  the  superintending  power 
and  government  of  Osiris;  and  the  vessel  displays 
the  world  on  the  circumambient  ether,  embracing 
the  whole  terrestrial  scene  of  things,  conjoined  with 
the  queen  of  generation  and  existence,  Isis  the 
powerful, —  the  moon,  the  light  of  heaven,  who  is 
also  developed  in  the  flowering  lotos  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  prolific,  all-sustaining  earth.  Through 
the  portico  appears  the  sanctuary  door.  Every 
opening,  each  angle,  and  each  feature  evince  ini- 
mitable harmony  ;  the  charms  of  sculpture  and  ar- 
chitecture show  a  richness  most  agreeable,  without 
injuring  the  simplicity  of  all. 

liameses  could  gladly  here  have  stayed,  sur- 
rounded by  these  Egyptian  types  of  abstract  truths; 
here  he  could  have  rested  from  his  weary  labours 
and  his  constant  toils,  and  given  his  days  to  trace, 
his  mind  to  ponder  on  the  wonders  of  those  sculp- 
tured and  imperishable  walls — all  around  finished 
alike  in  perfect  excellency — nothing  better — nothing 
worse;  the  same  hand  apparent  in  all,  most  uni- 
orm  and  harmonious.  This  pile,  seen  closely,  and 
examined  with  the  interest  its  sculptured  parts 
deserve,  appeared  to  liameses  loaded  with  rich  and 
sumptuous  decorations ;  yet  so  pure  the  taste,  that 
at  a  short  distance  all  the  ideas  disappear,  and  only 
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those  grand  principles  are  known  and  seen,  which 
are  immutable,  unchanging ;  which  assume  a  ma- 
jestic proportion,  blending  and  swallowing  up  all 
details  of  parts  in  its  perfect  and49  constructive 
harmony.  The  simple  line,  the  bas  relief,  and  re- 
lief in  contour,  are  specimens  of  the  sculptor's  power. 
Its  solidity  unites  the  sublime;  as  its  elaborateness  5o 
also  charms  with  its  sweetness. 

Still  pondering  over  these  attractive  sculptures, 
liameses  went  onward  to  the  sanctuary,  where  the 
aged  priest  soon  recognised  with  rapturous  delight 
him  whom  he  thus  had  rescued  from  the  enemy. 
Long  they  conferred  together,  and  revolved  their 
plans ;  the  priest  acquainting  him  that  the  tidings 
of  the  sad  Memphian  night,  and  the  awful  con- 
flagration of  his  father's  palace,  would  be  known  in 
Ethiopia,  and  probably  might  check  the  advance, 
which  rested  on  his  presence  and  capacity  of  join- 
ing the  army,  and  animating  them  by  his  aid.  His 
mind  highly  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  army  becoming 
impatient  of  their  long  continuing  exile.  '  May  the 
gracious  Isis  guide  vou,  my  noble  warrior,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  safely  to  their  eager  anus,  and  soon  will 
Mizraim  breathe  in  freedom  V  Of  Nitocris  or  of 
the  queen,  he  only  knew  that  their  retreat  had  been 
made  secure  and  distant  in  some  inaccessible  secret 
spot,  known  only  to  the  chief-priest,  whence  they 
now  earnestly  looked  upon  the  stream  of  events 
becoming  so    important.     To  Rameses,   thus   en- 
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vironcd  by  dangers,  he  recommended  an  instanl 

passage  to  Ethiopia,  yet  he  trembled  at  the  perils 
which  must  be  dared;  for  the  scouts  of  the  enemy, 
already  passed  onward,  might  by  their  accounts 
renew  the  watchful  vigilance  of  the  troops,  lie- 
fore  the  dawn  should  break,  he  ordered  a  swift 
boat  to  carry  Rameses  as  far  as  Latopolis,  a  kin- 
dred fane ;  by  which  conveyance  also  he  would 
avoid  the  dangers  of  the  enemy,  the  fatigues  of  the 
desert,  and  the  perils  of  the  metropolis  of  Egypt ; 
for  mighty  Thebes  and  her  imperial  circuit  the 
priest  charged  his  dexterous  Tentyrites  to  pass  amid 
the  obscurity  of  the  night.  His  safety  thus  pro- 
vided for,  much  he  wished  that  rest  might  recruit 
his  much-enduring  frame;  but  Rameses,  leading 
the  venerable  hierophant  toward  the  portico,  and 
pointing  to  the  shining  stars,  besought  him,  that 
from  his  lips,  whence  wisdom  spoke,  during  the  hours 
yet  left  to  them,  he  would  relate  their  signs ;  and  be- 
fore the  morning  should  call  him  hence,  would  pour 
into  his  soul,  athirst  for  wisdom,  the  lessons  of  these 
bright  and  heavenly  bodies.  '  Bethink  thee,  sacred 
guardian  of  dread  Isis,'  Rameses  eagerly  said,  '  how 
far  beyond  the  rest  of  body  is  the  mental  banquet, 
when  the  soul  acquires  intelligence  suited  to  her 
subtle  wonderful  sympathies,  and  converses  with 
those  orbs,  perhaps  her  native  home — those  fires 
that  perform  their  mystic  course  unchangeable 
around  this  earth,  and  hold  ;i  secret  solemn  union 
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with  its  path   in  ether!1 — 'My  son,'  he  replied, 
'  the  time  runs  rapidly  away,  and  how  condense  the 
awful  truths  diffused  among  these  sparkling  fires, — 
or  how  express  those  epochs  wonderfully  graven 
on  our  walls — the  wisdom  of  great  Soth? — secrets 
divine — to  you   unlocked,  and  by  us  all  with  joy 
divulged,  for  your  heart  ever  travelled  heavenward, 
— ever  listened  to  our  sacred  oracles,  and  bowed 
its  faculties  to  those  hidden  echoes  of  primeval  ex- 
cellence and  deep-stored  wisdom  whispered  to  us 
by  the  voice  of  Time ;  the  relics,  the  fragments, 
precious  treasures,  perhaps,  of  a  former  world   un- 
known— alas!  swept  off — overwhelmed  and  ruined 
by  an  awful  deluge,  the  scene  of  great  Typhon's 
wrath  !    Still  those  immortal  traces  plainly  tell  there 
was  a  world,  a  time  before  this  present  scene,  and 
ten  thousand  indications  of  the  earth  now  bearing 
us,  fully  proclaim  that  it  was  fair  and  good.     Look 
at  these  signs ;  they  run  from  right  to  left.     The 
beginning  of  the  ascending  signs  is  Leo :   this  table 
of  the  heavens  shows  us  our  present  sphere;  the 
truths  of  this  our  present  time ;  its  annual  course; 
number  of  its  days,  and  certain  annual  revolution. 

i  Turn  we  to  the  mystic  calendar  of  ancient  La- 
topolis;  therein  we  see  the  wisdom  of  a  period  an- 
terior to  all  this,  of  signs  which  range  from  left  to 
right,  when  the  sun  had  not  yet  entered  Leo,  but 
remained  in  Virgo.  In  this  ancient  sphere,  the 
yearly  time  revolves  of  360  days;  nor  were  those 
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added  days  then  known,  which  after  ages,  applying 
all  their  knowledge  to  the  skies,  deduce  by  laws 
drawn  from  the  heavens  since  the  awful  change, 
and  therefore  now  correct,  supplying  what  were 
wanting  to  complete  its  annual  course. 

'  Many  ages  after  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  man- 
kind acted  upon  the  lights  transmitted  down;  then  they 
knew  the  arts  of  former  generations  of  their  fathers 
before  the  flood,  and  reckoned  timeonly  as  meted  out 
in  a  far  better  and  more  ancient  world.     This  pre- 
cious transcript  of  our  former  state,    sacred    and 
invaluable  from  its  primeval  record,  often  as  it  fades 
from  time  is  sculptured  anew,  and  adorns  the  portico 
of  Latopolis.     Placed   there  at  some  long  distant 
period  ere  these  truths  engraven  and   applied   to 
heavens  now  viewed  by  man,  were  marked  on  our 
portico  as  clearly  known :  other  zodiacs  lend  their 
confirmation  to  this  outline,  and  fill  up  the  measure 
of  the  years.     Would,  Barneses,   that  you   could 
draw  the  wisdom  you  so  ardently  desire  from  holy 
rhritiphanes,  whose  grasp  of  intellect,  whose  know- 
ledge of  our  sacred  truths,  being  profound  and  re- 
fined from  eanhly  mixture  and  alloy,  would  pour 
these  lights  of  nature  into  thy  thirsting  intellect!  But 
take  from  my  lips  the  sketch  my  powers  can  trace, 
and  learn  the  records  they  contain.     These  hea- 
venly  signs  are    threefold    in    their   development, 
astronomic  in   their  stars,  and   mvthologic  in  the 
symbols;    and  from  their  combined  positions  and 
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data  also  historic — man  ever  desiring  to  mix  his 
feeble  plans  with  sacred  things.  Thus,  in  tracing 
the  glories  of  the  heavens,  man  naturally  mounts 
upward  to  the  region  of  its  appearance,  and  would 
commingle  his  erring  and  mistaken  conceptions  with 
the  gods. 

'  In  the  great  band  of  female  form  and  the  issuing 
egg   before    us,    is    the    same    divine    energy    as 
Cneph51.     These  representations,  bright  as   they 
are  by  their  conjunctions,  are  also  the  records  of 
our  mortal  race,  and  describe  our  religion,  history, 
and  civil  state,  combined  with  the  starry  heavens ; 
the  seats  of  our  gods — of  Osiris  and  Isis.     Here  is 
the  tradition  of  the  origin  of  all,  as  from  Cneph 
the  e^S  came  forth  of  Phthah  the  great  architect. 
The  boats  which  float  on  the  surface  seen  above  us 
point  to  a  striking  catastrophe;    these  boats   also 
prefigure  the    zodiacal    divisions   of  the    seasons, 
thirty-six  in  number,  or  in  our  Ilieralphic  symbols 
rendered  by  tens,  which  forms  360,  or  the  days  of 
the  revolving  year  before   this   important  change 
overspread  our  earth.     In   the  accompanying  cir- 
cular zodiacal  scene  are  those  boats  added,  showing 
that  in  after-times  we  gained  our  knowledge  of  the 
prolonged  period  of  our  sun  Osiris  in  his  annual 
course,  a  wisdom  carefully  concealed  and  hidden  by 
our  priests.     Ranking  earlier  by  far  in   age  and 
character,  thus  the  zodiac  of  Latopolis  records   a 
more  distant  time  than  these  glorious  signs  before 
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your  eyes :  they  refer  to  a  golden  period,  and  are 
commemorative  in  a  sacred  sense  of  the  same  times 
as  our  priests  symbolize  each  year  by  the  360  bowls 
of  milk  which  are  daily  filled  until  the  number  is 
completed  at  the  sacred  isle  of  Philce  in  honour  of 
Osiris;  not  that  the  zodiac  of  Latopolis  boasts  in  itself 
this  age,  it  only  copies  characters  and  symbols  of  an 
older  monument,  preserving  these  vestiges  of  our 
historic  records  and  mysteries,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  sacerdotal  class  in  knowledge,  and  thus  we  read 
in  these  monuments    the  heavens,  and  the  great 
change  which  they  have  undergone.     See  within 
the  circle  of  the  Tentyris  zodiac,  the  constellation 
of  the  Great  Dog.     This  boat  placed  near  the  pole 
bearing  the  Bull  or  Apis,  sitting  with  a  band  of 
stars,  alludes  to  the  diluvian  vessel,  or  sacred  bark 
of  Isis ;  it  also  figures  the  inactivity  of  Nature,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  germs  of  future  life.     See 
the  Aniens  and  Mars  of  Papremis  joining   their 
hands  as  in  supplication  ;  these  here,  show  the  con- 
tests and  opposition  of  man  on  earth  and  his  bloody 
passions :  but  on  the  ancient  design  of  Latopolis 
these  arc   male  and  female,  when  man  enjoyed  a 
golden  age  in  bliss.     The  scaraba?us,  the  tortoise 
emblem  of  Theban  flood,  and  the  dragon  Typhon, 
combine  their  emblem  of  that  evil  principle,  from 
whose   Typhonic:    fury  all    the   deities   fled    away 
in  fearful  dread. 

'  Such  are  the  proofs  of  a  golden  age  now  lost 
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which    these   stars   and    figures   typify:    and    our 
knowledge  of  the  great  astronomic  period  fixed  by 
Sesostris  of  GOO  years,  is  marked  by  the  winged 
form    shining    on  our    roofs  as  if  in  our  radiant 
skies ;  here  is  the  symbol  of  the  glorious  bird  ex- 
piring in  a  nest  of  frankincense  and  myrrh  :   lighted 
by  the  Hash  of  a  solar  ray  thus  we  see  the  emblazoned 
records  of  the  skies  anterior  to  the  present  scene,  also 
the  stellar  sphere  now  shining,  and  historic  monu- 
ments of  our  sovereigns,   mixed   with  mythologic 
lore.     Oh  glorious  truths!  beams  of  heaven !  how 
do   they  flow    as  rays   of   those    emanations    our 
Osiric  god  vouchsafes  to  us  his  priests,  to  lift  and 
elevate  us  to  his  throne.     But  enough  of  these  our 
doctrines.      From   scenes   like  these  we   turn    our 
eyes  upon  our  country;,  on  a  dark  and  trembling 
scene  ;  still  be  not  dismayed  :  bear  on  a  little  while, 
and  Egypt's  deities  will  avenge  their  outraged  altars 
— so  promised  the  oracle. 

'  Noble  liameses,  the  timeof  our  separation  is  near: 
now  the  cooling  breezes  tell  me  the  hour  of  Na- 
ture's first  awakening  into  day  draws  on  !  May 
isis  and  Osiris  guard  thee;  especially  also,  that 
powerful  deity  to  whose  sanctuary,  sacred  from 
vulgar  eyes,  i  t;:kc-  thee." 

Rising  nt  these  words,  he  bore  his  wiling  auditor 
to  a  side  temple,  where  a  niche  sculptured  from  the 
wall  displays  the  young  -  Harpocrates  seated  on  a 
full  blown  lotos,  with  his  finger  to  his  moulh.     On 
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the  walls  was  Isis  with  his  infant  form  lying  in 
her  arms;  also  at  her  breast  and  on  her  knee.  De- 
lineated on  the  architrave,  sat  the  youthful  god 
seated  on  a  lotos  flower,  worshipped  by  the  de- 
stroying genius, — by  Typhon  on  one  side,  and  by 
Anubis,  or  the  Cynocephalus,  on  the  other.  Point- 
ing to  this  sacred  deity,  '  May  this  mystic  being 
grant  his  safeguard  of  silence  and  secrecy  on  all  thy 
steps — may  he  turn  aside  every  evil,  every  arrow 
of  misfortune — guide  you  to  the  bourne  you  seek, 
and  fructify  in  his  mystic  type  of  silence  these 
lessons  of  his  fane.'  Thus  consecrating  his  steps 
to  the  god  of  secrecy,  the  venerable  priest  dis- 
missed the  hero.  In  deepest  gratitude  and  love 
the  melting  eyes  of  Rameses  bade  farewell,  and  the 
last  sign  of  charge,  of  pledge,  of  deep  regard  to 
Rameses  which  the  priest  of  Harpocrates  gave,  was 
his  fingers  pressed  on  his  lips,  intimating,  the  gods 
love  not  vain  words — deep  and  meditative  resolve,  de- 
voted trust,  are  their  delight.  Some  special  augury, 
Rameses  thought,  lurked  beneath  the  expressive 
parting  which  the  future  would  disclose. 

Four  of  the  most  active  Tentyrites  attached 
to  Isis's  temple,  bold  and  alert,  were  waiting 
in  a  skiff,  wherein  Rameses  having  embarked, 
they  ascended  the  stream,  on  which  they  glided 
rapidly  on,  and  their  passenger  confided  to  their 
care,  worn  by  toils  and  watchfulness,  sunk,  over- 
come by   weariness  under  the  sheltering  covert  of 
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the  sycamore  boughs  and  cooling  mats,  which 
shaded  off  the  scorching  sun,  into  a  still  repose. 
So  exhausted  was  his  frame,  that  Hesperus  led  on 
the  starry  host  ere  he  arose  refreshed  and  fully 
strengthened  ;  and  the  cloak  of  darkness  giving 
security  to  his  gaze,  seated  on  the  deck,  he  looked 
with  emotion  to  the  mighty  masses  which  they 
glided  by,  as  the  widely  spreading  porches  of 
Thebes — the  city  of  a  hundred  gates — the  empress 
of  the  Mizraim  plain — opened  before  them.  How 
had  his  eyes  feasted  on  this  scene  when  triumph  wafted 
him  from  rescued  Memphis,  and  love  and  a  grateful 
monarch  welcomed  him  !  How  long  a  trial  had  he 
passed,  since  great  Karnac,  and  Luxor,  and  Habu 
had  met  his  eyes  !  They  shone  still  around  in  bright- 
ness ;  '  but  the  spoiler  was  within  their  halls.1  The 
sentiment,  that  now  he  hastened  onward  to  avenge 
his  suffering:  country,  was  some  solace  to  the  con- 
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trast,  and  he  saw,  therefore,  from  these  revolving 
thoughts  and  hopes,  the  splendours  of  her  palaces 
sinking  below  the  horizon  with  a  mixed  sentiment 
of  joy  and  sorrow. 

They  continued  to  make  their  rapid  progress,  so 
that  the  next  day  beheld  their  skiff  at  the  quay  of 
Latopolis,  their  destined  port,  and  speedily  they 
landed  with  Rameses  amid  a  surrounding  as- 
semblage, some  of  whom  eyed  them  with  such 
earnest  looks,  that  the  hero  felt  the  manifold  dan- 
gers of  delay ;    and   therefore   urged  their   course 
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straight  toward  the  fane,  next  to  which  the  publie 
okkal  or  court  for  strangers  is  situated  ;  in  passing 
which,  they  were  at  once  assailed   with  desperate 
violence  by  some  of  the  lookers-on  at  the  quay, 
whose  wild  cries  soon  attracted  the  notice  and  at- 
tention of  all  around.     Called  on  by  their  assault 
to  repel  their  fury,  Rameses  and  the  Tentyrites 
soon  freed  themselves  from  their  attack ;    but   as 
their  extreme  animosity,    which   Rameses  at  first 
thought  had  been  directed  against  his  person,  be- 
came equally  prominent  toward  his  companions,  he 
endeavoured  to  understand  the  origin  of  a  delay 
most  fatal   to  himself.     The  exclamations  of  the 
throng  around  explained  them  to  be  the  Ombites, 
some  of  whom  being  materially  injured  in  the  late 
affray,  had  been  borne  off  by  their  townsmen,  and 
were  left  from  illness  at  Latopolis  with  their  kins- 
folk and  friends,  who  seeing  that  the  skiff  contained 
their  enemies  the  Tentyrites,  classed  Rameses  also 
as  one  of  that  city.     Availing  himself  of  this  per- 
suasion, he  demanded  the  protection  of  the  priest 
of  Pthah    at  Latopolis,  by  whom   they  were  im- 
mediately received  ;  and  when  in  private  conference 
he  found  the  character  of  him  he  had  protected,  the 
priest  instantly  urged  him  to  leave  the  city  on  the 
first  favourable  moment ;  for  although  the  malice  of 
the  Ombites  might  induce  the  governor  to  view  the 
present  only  as  a  private  quarrel,  suspicion  was  so 
much  afloat,  that  the  slightest  incident  might  decide 
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his  fate: — clangers  and  perils  hung  indeed  on  every 
step.  At  Oxyrynchus,  at  Lycopolis,  at  Tentyris, 
and  in  his  present  asylum,  a  few  hours  only  in- 
terfered in  the  chain  of  circumstance,  winding  him 
inextricably  in  its  links;  and  the  feet  of  his  pur- 
suers, retracing  their  fruitless  track,  were  already, 
unknown  to  him,  approaching  his  very  rest. 

Always  resigned,  cheerful,  and  freed  from  care, 
especially  when  present  in  the  temple,  wherein  his 
mind  reposed  in  peace  and  trust,  Rameses  would 
most  gladly  here  also  have  spent  his  hours  in  tracing 
the  symbols  of  greatness  and  the  characters  of  power. 
The  portico  and  surrounding i3  gallery  have  a  ma- 
jesty, richness,  and  elegance,  that  surprise  the  eye 
accustomed  even  to  view  the  grandeur  of  Memphis 
and  of  Thebes.  The  purity  of  the  design  of  the 
portico,  the  stupendous  masses  of  the  capitals  of  its 
vast  columns,  skilfully  balanced  by  their  combina- 
tions and  admirable  proportions, — above  all,  the 
profusion  of  the  innumerable  hieroglyphics  and  zo- 
diacal signs,  covering  its  walls,  with  its  mysterious 
tone  of  shadows  and  gloom,  combines  to  testify  the 
greatness  of  the  deity  of  the  shrine,  whose  emblems 
were  sculptured  with  every  attribute  of  honour. 
But  these,  and  the  many  other  sources  of  deep  in- 
terest opening  to  his  meditation,  the  entreaties  of 
the  priest  withdrew  him  from  contemplating,  to  the 
consideration  of  whither  he  could  resort  with  safety 
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to  avoid  the  recognition  likely  to  How  from  the  Om- 
bites'  assault. 

On  the  Arabian  side  of  the  banks,  and  facing 
the  town  of  Latopolis,  the  chain  of  mountains 
has  an  opening  or  wide  aperture,  from  which 
branches  off  a  valley  reaching  even  to  the  Red 
Sea.  In  some  part  of  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood Rameses  might  successfully  retreat  until 
he  learned  how  far  the  same  dangerous  watch- 
fulness  was  maintained  along:  the  right  of  the 
Egyptian  valley,  as  he  had  cause  to  dread  now 
actuated  all  the  numerous  stations  of  the  left  or 
western  bank ;  and  by  thus  leaving  the  route  he 
had  hitherto  followed,  he  perhaps  might  in  part 
evade  and  baffle  their  active  vigilance. 

Summoning  the  Tentyrites,  they  immediately 
embarked,  and  favoured  by  the  friendly  Latopolites, 
and  freed  from  their  assailants  now  absent  with  the 
governor,  they  were  just  afloat  and  midway  in 
the  stream,  when  their  fierce  enemies,  reinforced  by 
the  Pallie  officers,  repaired  to  the  neighbouring 
temple  to  convey  them  for  examination  to  the  go- 
vernor's residence.  The  clamours  attendant  on  the 
discovery  of  their  flight  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Tentyrites  in  the  stream,  who,  active  and  bold  on 
the  river  as  their  native  clement,  soon,  despite  of  its 
violence  and  rapidity  at  this  part  of  its  course, 
achieved  the  passage  to  the  eastern  bank ;  where 
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running  their  light  skiff  under  a  lofty  tuft  of  reeds 
fringing  the  margin  of  the  river,  concealed  by  its 
friendly  shelter,  they  unseen  disembarked  the  noble 
Rameses;  who,  although  thus  closely  tracked  by 
the  enemy,  unmoved,  and  dauntless,  and  alone, 
opposed  his  unconquerable  fortitude  to  the  arrows 
of  misfortune,  and  struggled  with  his  fortunes,  dis- 
daining to  retrace  one  step  he  had  made  toward  the 
goal  of  his  enterprise.  Deaf,  therefore,  to  their 
importunities  of  accompanying  them  back  to  Ten- 
tyris,  and  requiring  their  good  offices  only  to  land 
him  on  the  eastern  bank,  as  soon  as  his  feet  rested 
upon  the  crumbling  shore,  their  skiff  shot  off  in  the 
impetuous  current  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  and 
they  derided  the  shouts  and  tardy  efforts  of  their 
pursuers.  But  Rameses,  although  his  wishes  had 
been  granted,  saw  clearly  his  extreme  peril ;  for  the 
suspicion  which  had  only  slumbered  over  their  de- 
tention as  Tentyritcs,  had  become  awakened  by 
their  hasty  and  suspicious  flight,  and  was  manifest- 
ing itself  by  an  active  pursuit  in  every  direction ; 
nor  would  the  eastern  bank  long  be  unnoticed. 
He  therefore  gently  ascended  the  sloping  line  of 
ground  leading  from  the  river,  and  exerted  his  best 
speed  to  refuge  himself  within  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains before  him.     • 

The  events  of  the  day,  in  their  rapid  flight,  and 
his  anxious  revolving  thoughts,  kept  his  whole  soul 
so  deeply  engrossed,  that  almost  insensible  to  all 
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the  route  before  and  around  him,  and  anxiously 
looking  toward  the  rising  summits  wherein  he  might 
for  a  time  be  concealed,  he  hastily  turned  from  a 
rough  but  safe  craggy  path  leading  upward  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  into  a  thicket  of  briary  reeds  and 
thorn  acacia;  and  he  had  made  a  few  steps  only 
when  the  ground  suddenly  giving  way  under  him, 
ere  he  could  recover  himself  or  make  the  slightest 
effort,  he  was  dashed  down  a  vast  depth  into  a  dark 
chasm.  Here  involved  in  the  deepest  gloom,  and 
nearly  senseless  from  the  violent  shock,  he  lay  a 
considerable  period  ere  he  was  enabled  to  recall  his 
scattered  thoughts,  or  could  make  the  slightest 
movement;  nor,  when  somewhat  recovered,  could 
he  at  all  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  injuries — whe- 
ther deadly  or  not,  nor  trace  the  nature  of  the 
dreadful  chasm  which  had  thus  ensnared  him.  The 
more  he  repeated  his  endeavours,  the  sharper  and 
more  acute  became  his  pains,  and  the  more  indu- 
bitable appeared  his  conviction,  that  the  pit  or 
chasm  was  too  deep  for  his  own  efforts  ever  to 
rescue  him  from,  even  if  he  had  preserved  his 
wonted  agility  ;  whereas  the  pain  of  his  arm  be- 
tokened a  material  fracture,  as  it  was  hanging  use- 
lessly by  his  side.  Perceiving  that  every  struggle 
only  inflicted  greater  pain  and  further  injury,  and 
hopeless  from  his  solitary  and  unfrequented  posi- 
tion of  attracting  any  notice  or  help,  he  resigned 
himself  ;ih  calmly  as  possible  to  his  forlorn  and 
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pitiable  situation.  But  alas!  how  will  busy  me- 
mory inflict  her  pangs  upon  our  hearts,  as,  harrow- 
ing us  with  images  of  the  past,  we  are  suffering 
under  the  vast  and  overwhelming  contrast  of  the 
present.  Where  now  was  the  gay  hope  of  even 
the  last  night,  while  watching  the  evening  splen- 
dours of  Thebes,  whose  image  lived  in  vivid  cha- 
racters graven  on  memory,  connected  as  it  ever  was 
with  Nitocris?  '  But  I  dare  not  murmur,1  sighed 
Kameses ;  '  the  hopes  and  thoughts  of  yesterday 
must  not  shake  my  fortitude  and  wreck  my  con- 
fidence. No!  here  entombed,  scarce  breathing,  I 
can  rejoice  ! — Is  this  abyss  more  dark  and  impervious 
than  the  sepulchre  of  the  desert  ?  Were  the  flames 
less  painful  to  the  serene  and  lofty  Calanus  than 
this  struggle  can  become  to  his  disciple  Rameses  ? 
Let  Osiris  do  what  is  his  will.1 

Thus  musing,  striving  for  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion, with  a  devotedness  which  brought  its  own  re- 
ward in  peaceful  thoughts  and  acquiescent  feelings, 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  long  and  weary 
night  wore  at  length  away.  The  sun  arose,  and 
the  day  onward  rolled  its  hours  : — no  help  was  nigh, 
nor  could  any  be  summoned  ;  when  ;i  peasant,  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil,  pacing  tranquilly  forward  from 
his  humble  dwelling  in  the  valley,  came  near  the 
spot,  and  seeing  the  thicket  betoken  the  violence 
of  some  being  rushing  through  it,  eagerly  stepped 
forward,   and  looking  downward   into  the  chasm, 
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wherein  lie  discovered  a  Form,  exclaimed  in  joy,  he 
had  caught  the  depredator  !  It  was,  in  fact,  a  snare 
constructed  by  the  Mizraim  peasant  for  some  raven- 
ous animal  which  had  long  molested  his  ample  flock. 

The  aperture  vast  and  deep  he  had  found  already 
made  by  Nature,  in  searching  round  the  spot,  and 
artfully  had  covered  over,  and  had  placed  a  bait  of 
flesh.  All  these  indications  (lost  to  Rameses  in  his 
absorption)  were,  as  the  peasant  deemed,  warnings 
sufficient  for  the  passenger — but  here  they  became 
fruitless ;  and  looking  again,  his  horror  was  ex- 
treme to  perceive  something  like  the  human  form, 
especially  when  a  voice  calling  for  help  declared, 
'  That  he  was  greatly  wounded.1  Rushing  home- 
ward, he  speedily  collected  assistants  with  able  im- 
plements and  means  for  safely  supporting  the  suf- 
ferer, and  speedily  rescued  Rameses,  whose  ex- 
hausted frame  and  agony  of  suffering  were  depicted 
on  his  fine  ingenuous  features.  Frantic  to  have 
caused  such  evil,  the  poor  Mizraimite  had  a  litter 
of  soft  branches  of  sycamore  and  rushes,  whereon  he 
bore  the  wounded,  uncomplaining  Rameses  straight 
through  the  opening  of  the  mountains  to  his  lowly 
abode  on  the  side  which  looked  toward  the  south. 

The  resort  to  which  he  was  thus  conveyed  was 
indeed  humble,  yet  it  sheltered  many  beings  who, 
although  low  in  the  scale  of  existence,  reaped  in  its 
obscurity  a  peace  and  repose  denied  to  higher  and 
more  honourable  deotinies ;    nor   was  the  heart  of 
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its  owner  devoid  of  those  feelings  which  adorn  hu- 
man nature,  whether  in  the  palace  or  cottage.  Hu- 
mane and  generous,  he  had  few  callings  or  oppor- 
tunities of  evincing  its  guidance  :  the  extortions  and 
oppression  of  the  conquerors  left  for  his  labours 
comparatively  only  a  scanty  pittance  of  the  exube- 
rant crops  granted  him  by  the  abundant  fertility  of 
the  earth.  Every  quality  of  his  heart  was  touched 
with  remorse  and  compassion  for  the  consequences 
of  his  contrivance,  the  deeper  felt,  as  his  pene- 
tration soon  ascertained  the  superior  caste  and  pre- 
eminent worth  of  his  guest.  Borne  to  his  cottage, 
and  carefully  tended  and  assisted,  his  hurts  exa- 
mined, they  were  found,  to  his  infinite  joy,  however 
severe,  not  to  be  dangerous  or  important.  His  arm 
was  severely  injured,  and  the  nature  of  his  bruises 
demanded  rest; — a  rest  they  received,  soothed  and 
guarded  with  all  the  care  a  warm  and  honest  heart 
could  add,  eager  in  services  and  anxious  tendence 
to  atone  for  the  involuntary  harm. 

The  day  succeeding  the  removal  of  Rameses 
he  heard  his  watchful  peasant  host  detailing  the 
circumstances  of  an  active  search  made  throughout 
the  banks  and  all  the  shores  for  a  suspicious  Miz- 
raimite,  to  his  assembled  household ;  and  soon  he 
found  that  his  dreadful  accident  alone  had  inter- 
vened betwixt  himself  and  their  pursuit,  which  had 
so  closely  tracked  him,  that,  passing  throughout  the 
valley,   they  had  early  visited    and   searched  tins 
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peasant's  cottage,  and  since  renewed  their  fruitless 
scrutiny  through  every  opening  and  ravine  of  all 
the  hills,  until  satisfied  that  no  fugitive  was  hidden  in 
the  Arabian  chain.  The  lowly  spot  now  protecting 
him,  Rameses  felt,  was  a  port  of  safety  for  some 
days,  during  which,  their  suspicion  lulled  and  their 
search  ended,  lie  might  resume  his  onward  progress 
to  the  south.  More  and  more  eager  grew  his  heart 
to  reach  his  goal,  and  to  resume  its  native  cha- 
racter ;  but  so  inherent  are  the  native  lineaments  of 
excellence  in  all  her  children,  that  witnessing  the 
calm  content,  the  tranquil  labours,  and  the  placid 
course  of  days  his  peasant  host  appeared  to  taste, 
he  could  have  almost  envied  such  a  lot,  and,  if  he 
were  not  Rameses,  have  wished  to  be  his  fellow- 
labourer.  For  the  genial  earth,  refusing  not  her 
bounties  to  the  cottager's  toils,  the  hours  wore 
swiftly  on  ;  the  times  of  rest  and  sweet  refreshment 
followed,  when  the  love  of  all  his  race,  and  their  in- 
fant sports  and  caresses,  gladdened  his  heart. 

Phrouron,  who  was  thus  the  hospitable  enter- 
tainer of  Rameses,  was  a  being  of  the  highest  virtues 
in  his  humble  sphere.  A  cultivator  of  the  soil,  he 
had  ever  attached  himself  strenuously  to  increase 
the  advantages  of  his  little  domain.  Lying  in  the 
route  of  the  transit  of  all  the  caravans  entering 
Egypt  laden  with  the  precious  commodities  of  the 
East ;  placed  a  short  distance  from  the  opening  of 
the  great  valley  stretching  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
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Sea ;  here  his  position  had  been  highly  beneficial 
to  his  agricultural  prosperity,  while  it  had  removed 
his  abode  from  the  oppressions  and  exactions  multi- 
plied on  the  unfortunate  Mizraim  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  larger  cities.     Of  mild  and  humane  feelings, 
while  he  employed  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
lands,  he  ameliorated  their  lot,  and  promoted  their 
enjoyment ;  and  so  diffusive  had  been  his  kindness, 
that  either  by  his  good  wishes,  words,  or  actions, 
according  to  his  power,  he  had  excited  the  interest 
and  earnest  attachment  of  all  around  him.     A  bold 
promontory  of  calcareous  rock  overhung  his  domi- 
cile, which   was  framed  of  sycamore   stakes;    his 
walls  of  unbaked  bricks,  sun-dried,  the  roofs   se- 
curely covered  with  doum  leaves.    He  had  a  portion 
of  his  soil  in  grains,  wheat,  barley,  and  flax;  apart 
also  formed  a  vineyard ;  and  all  the  superabundant 
produce  Phrouron  was  obliged  by  the  present  ty- 
rants of  Egypt  to  transmit  to  the  granaries  on  the 
Nile.     Although   deeply  suffering  from  their  op- 
pression, still  consoling  himself  with  keeping  onward 
his  even  course,  with  the  necessaries  of  existence, 
and  unacquainted  with  its  luxuries,  looking  to  the 
Nile,   the   fertilizer  of  Egypt,   with   reliance,   and 
guiding  his  agricultural  proceedings  by  the  stars, 
he  continued  daily  his  exertions  and  labours  with 
alacrity  and  cheerfulness. 

While  thus  necessarily  resident  in  the  valley  from 
sickness   as   well    as    prudence,    Ftamcscs    had    the 
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purest  delight  in  watching  the  honest  equability  of 

his  host.     The  details  also  of  his  husbandry  were 
ever  interesting.     It  was  the  beauteous  season  after 
the  inundation  :  the  perspective  around  displayed  a 
verdure54  enamelled  with  flowers;  the  air  was  em- 
balmed with   the   prodigious   quantity  of  orange, 
lemon,  and  other  blossoms ;  and  its  breath  so  pure 
and  exhilarating,  that  the  frame  inhaled  and  partook 
of  its  elasticity  and  freshness.     It  was  after  joining 
in  the  inspection  of  the  vintage  that  Rameses  ex- 
pressed the  singular  solace  he  felt  in  thus  witnessing 
a  scene  of  pastoral  content;  a  cup  full,  but  not 
overflowing ;  a  heart  joyous,  but  not  elated ;  humane, 
but  not  profuse  or  negligent.     The  landscape  was 
replete  with  interest.   The  vines  55  were  trailed  on  an 
open  frame,  whence  the  labouring  caste,  of  an  in- 
ferior condition   in   Egyptian    extraction,  in  their 
tight  drawers,  with  a  plain  skull-cap  and  shaven 
heads,  assiduously  gathered  in  the  luscious  bunches. 
The  two  overseers  were  of  the  Mizraim,  with  bushy 
hair,  and  of  a  distinct  class.  While  continuing  their 
labour  with  active  zeal,  they  had  liquor,  according 
to  the  benevolent  orders  of  Phrouron,  which  was 
borne  to  the  field  in  jars,  and  preserved  cool  by  a 
slave  fanning  it  with  a  doum50  leaf.    Their  toils  re- 
freshed and  supported,  Phrouron  made  himself  a 
participator,  by  overlooking  their  labours,  accom- 
panied bv  his  guest,  also  a  slave  bearing  a  chair,  a 
water  jar,  and  mat,  for  the  refreshment  of  Rameses, 
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whose  illness  could  as  yet  bear  little  exertion.  The) 
repaired  from  this  cheering,  scene,  as  the  heat  in- 
creased, to  the  wine-vat,  where  the  grapes  were 
pressing  out.  The  men  were  assisting  their  feet 
by  holding  each  a  rope  with  their  hands  suspended 
from  the  rafters  of  the  building.  The  juice  as  it  ran 
out  was  poured  into  jars, which  were  laidbyon  shelves. 
At  another  day  they  examined  where,  in  a  most 
southern  portion  of  his  farm,  the  harvest,  wheat  and 
barley,  waved  their  yellow  produce  most  prolific, 
ripening  rapidly  beneath  the  genial  fervent  sun, 
shooting  its  rays  down  on  a  richly  fed  and  porous 
land,  black,  fat,  and  deep,  whereby  the  burning 
heats  fructify  the  germs  of  seeds  and  fruits  plen- 
teously,  which  elsewhere,  lying  under  a  tropical 
sun,  would  become  parched  up  and  withered. 
Phrouron,  seeing  the  eager  interest  and  curiosity  of 
his  noble  guest,  took  delight  in  beguiling  the  hours 
by  the  delineation  of  his  engagements,  habits  iT,  and 
agricultural  pursuits;  and  day  by  day  more  knit 
his  reverence  and  love  toward  the  gentle,  noble 
qualities  which  shone  in  every  plan  of  Barneses, 
while  he  most  highly  prized  the  active  interest  and 
intelligence  developed  toward  his  own  pursuits,  so 
different  as  they  evidently  were  from  those  his 
former  existence  had  been  passed  in.  Alluding  to 
the  soil,  Phrouron,  whose  mind  was  fully  stored  on 
all  its  native  points,  expressed  his  traditional  know- 
ledge that  Mizraim  had  ever  been  styled  by  all,  the 
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black  land,  whence  Chemia,  and  Cham,  like  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  Themselves  were  often  black  in 
colour,  and  the  sacred  Nile,  the  great  source  and 
bounteous  preserver  of  their  lives,  was  also  in  itself 
dark-coloured  in  its  waters,  and  called  Sihor  or  Siris, 
both  referring  to  its  tinge.  Its  salubrity  not  only 
communicates  its  bounties  to  our  lands,  ensuring 
plenty,  but  even  our  drink  or  bathing  in  its  waters 
has  a  peculiar  blessing.  Our  fields  yield  grain  in 
lavish  quantities,  and  our  cattle  multiply,  cows  with 
their  calves,  sheep  with  their  lambs,  goats  with  their 
kids  ®j  beyond  all  other  countries :  even  our  race, 
which  fill  our  towns  and  borders  with  such  a  count- 
less throng,  owe  no  less  their  increase  to  the  secret 
virtues  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which  bestow 
their  genial  blessing  on  our  people.  '  See  my  race,1 
(pointing  to  a  group  of  children,  wholly  naked, 
which  ran  to  embrace  his  knees) :  '  these  are  my 
hope  and  joy.  Nature  here  demands  no  clothing, 
calls  for  no  exertion :  the  food  supplied  so  cheap 
and  plenteous,  that  the  common  Mizraim  labourer 
rears  his  children  from  birth  to  manhood  for  a  sum 
of  ^twenty  drachmae.  Hence  the  great  source  of 
Mizraim  populousness;  Nature  kindly  blesses  us 
as  a  prolific  mother,  and  her  sons  are  guided  by  her 
laws,  and  yield  her  families  equal  and  in  proportion 
to  her  provision  and  maternal  fecundity.  Our  Nile 
differs  from  all  rivers;  that  whereas  they  carry  off 
the   generous    heart    of  lands   they  overflow,  our 
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sacred  stream  spreads  its  waters  to  enrich  and  fatten 
with  the  generous  slimy  moisture,  whereby  it  he- 
comes  the  ample  replenishcr  of  all  the  waste  drawn 
from  the  fruitful  earth.  Sixteen  cubits  is  its  most 
propitious  height,  and  ever  has  been,  as  appears  on 
the  everlasting  Hermaic  pillars.' 

'  Nature  has  not  the  marks  of  change  and  vacil- 
lation  here,  as  in  weak  man,'  Rameses  observed; 
4  for  her  beauteous  laws  are  uniform,  equable, 
powerful,  and  immutable.  Her  benefits,  refreshing 
and  replenishing  our  fields,  vary  not,  as  pride  and 
ambition  often  turn  the  heart  of  wicked  men ;  but 
good  with  her  is  ever  good  ;  it  shines  alike  this 
moment,  and  alike  a  thousand  years  removed ; 
while  the  history  of  man,  compared  with  hers,  is  as 
the  town  of  old  renown,  living  in  our  books  alone, 
and  whose  mounds  and  ruined  heaps,  attesting  its 
existence,  help  only  to  add  to  and  increase  the  con- 
fusion in  retracing  her  recorded  greatness.' 

'  And  our  river,'  resumed  Phrouron,  never  wear\ 
of  the  theme,  *  thus  excels  all  others,  that  it  over- 
flows in  summer,  when  most  needed,  and  prepares 
its  streams  to  renew  what  else  might  be  a  scorched 
and  barren  country.  Forty  days  it  usually  swells 
its  banks :  your  active  mind  must  oft  have  seen  its 
scale;  then  in  forty  days  retires  again  within  its 
proper  bounds.  Thus  we  commemorate  for  forty 
days  the  great  Osiris  shrouded  in  darkness  and  his 
ark,  until  that  period  past,  the  holy  priests  announce 
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his  re-appearance  from  dread  TyphorTs  rage  to  our 
rejoicing  lands.  The  drops  of  dew  6o  which  fall  for 
half  that  time  give  vigour  and  life  to  seed,  keeping  it 
for  years  without  corruption,  which  choicest  seed 
we  stored  within  our  revered  sovereign's  granaries. 
Soon  our  harvest  now  will  heap  our  land  with 
plenty :  never  did  bounteous  season  offer  greater 
produce;  but,  notwithstanding  all  her  gifts,  we 
scarcely  live.  The  Pallic  governors  demand  such 
stores  as  leave  us  destitute ;  and  even  my  race  now 
rear  their  tender  youth  as  hardily  as  the  common 
peasant.  Would  that  were  all !  but  my  eldest  boy, 
my  joy  and  help,  some  months  since  was  seized, 
torn  from  our  home,  to  aid  in  bearing  the  burdens 
for  the  army  of  Palli  besieging  a  fortress  of  the 
Delta.  A  Mizraim  leader  there  defies  the  op- 
pressor of  our  land.' 

The  emotions  of  Phrouron  could  have  been  fully 
participated  in  by  his  guest,  whose  brother,  endeared 
the  more  by  late  bright  qualities,  therein  was  daring 
every  danger,  offering  a  glorious  example  to  the 
Mizraim  race.  Rameses,  on  hearing  this,  anxiously 
inquired  if  any  news  had  lately  reached  his  host, 
who,  deeply  sighing,  replied  negatively  ;  whereby 
his  heart  was  so  depressed,  that  he  had  sent  a  trusty 
slave  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  son.  Thus  they  parted  till  the  even- 
ing hour,  which  was  passed  amid  his  children  ;  when 
watching  the  dog-star  or  great  Thoth  arise,  point- 
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ing  to  it,  Phrouron  observed,  '  that  guides  our 
knowledge  of  our  river  which  flows  before  us :  beau- 
tiful and  majestic,  its  rise  is  ever  watched  for, 
leading  on  the  annual  inundation  of  its  waters; 
and  that  star,  so  gracious  to  our  land,  becomes  our 
surest  guide  how  to  provide  the  seeds  best  to  be 
sown,  and  most  certain  to  yield  us  ample  food  and 
sustenance  ;  thus  directing  us,  who  otherwise,  both 
blind  and  erring,  could  not  judge  or  rule  our  plans. 
Thus  for  certain  days  we  place  our  different6'  seeds 
in  a  moist  situation  before  the  rising  of  the  star, 
when  from  their  dryness  or  humidity  we  surely 
know  what  will  be  plentiful  and  what  scarce  the 
ensuing  season.  Noble  stranger,  how  extraordinary 
are  the  gifts  to  favoured  Mizraim  !  Oh,  was  she 
but  again  under  the  sceptre  of  her  Pharaohs  !' 

The  subject  chosen  by  Phrouron  touched  the 
chord  most  tender,  most  acute,  within  the  soul  of 
Rameses.  Rising  from  the  grassy  couch,  his  ma- 
jestic figure  dilating  with  sudden  emotion,  he  slowly 
and  pensively  left  the  friendly  peasant,  and  ascended 
part  of  the  overhanging  crags.  His  manner  and 
deep  silence  fell  as  a  spell  on  Phrouron,  who 
mourned  the  introduction  of  a  subject  which  he 
saw  thus  agitated  a  being  he  had  mysteriously  and 
almost  unknowingly  become  attached  to.  A  cloud 
he  perceived  hung  over  his  steps;  but  by  nature 
gifted  with  that  natural,  delicate  perception  we  are 
too  apt  to  ascribe  solely  to  refinement,  he  studiously 
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refrained  from  every  hint  that  he  fancied  could 
lead  to  inquiry  or  partake  of  curiosity,  and  thus  his 
involuntary  exclamation,  which  had  driven  Rameses 
from  his  side,  he  deeply  lamented-  Apart  the  hero 
sat,  and  watched  eagerly  the  landscape  as  its  features 
opened  under  the  moonbeams,  now  irradiating  softly 
the  dark  vault  of  even.  Long  he  mused  in  silent 
thought,  revolving  over — 'Why  thus  impatient? 
why  throbs  this  ardent  heart  as  it  would  burst  its 
prison,  when  slavery  and  Egypt  strike  my  ears? 
Are  there  no  instruments  but  Rameses  to  free  her 
prostrate  race  ?  or  are  the  powers  divine  shortened 
to  time  so  brief,  so  limited,  as  makes  me  view  each 
day  an  age,  when  an  age  to  them  is  as  a  day  ? 
Great  queen,  who  now  presidest,  deign  to  thy  votary 
some  sign,  some  propitious  omen  to  animate  this 
frame,  which  at  thy  high  bidding  trusts  to  liberate 
thy  own  fane  and  Egypt's  land  !' 

The  night  was  most  delicious :  balmy  breezes  came 
from  the  valley  through  which  the  Nile  rolled  its  sil- 
very stream  ;  universal  stillness  brooded  over  all, when 
in  the  moonbeams  just  before  him  started  a  fugitive 
hare,  which  played  around,  and  in  a  moment  a 
sound  of  wings  was  heard,  and  in  the  air  with  moving 
pinions  soared  a  vulture,  emblem  of  Isis,  who  at  a 
pounce  seized  the  poor  trembling  prey,  and  bore  it 
in  her  powerful  talons  to  her  haunt.  Clasping  his 
hands  in  eager  ecstasy,  Rameses  poured  forth  his 
raptures  al  the  augury  ;  and  his  spirits  buoyant,  his 
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nature  recruited,  he  scarcely  felt  his  wound,  and 
now  resolutely  fixed  .within  two  days  to  leave  his 
peaceful  haunt,  and  bid  farewell  to  Phrouron.  In- 
deed, the  quiet  tranquil  tenor  of  his  life  had  re- 
newed the  waste  which  anxious  care,  fatigues,  and 
danger  had  occasioned.  His  form  had  regained  its 
vigour,  his  eye  its  lustre,  and  the  bruises  of  his 
mischance  were  remembered  no  more,  or  recalled 
only  to  attune  his  mind  to  gratitude.  The  very 
effort  of  deciding  on  his  departure  added  also  to 
his  satisfaction,  so  that  he  rejoined  his  anxious  sor- 
rowing host  with  a  grandeur  of  mien  and  sparkling 
features,  not  less  extraordinary  to  his  mind  than 
imposing  and  overpowering.  Phrouron  instantly 
checked  the  familiarity  of  his  usual  address,  and 
appeared  to  struggle  between  the  accustomed  feel- 
ings of  his  heart,  and  the  new  sensations  flowing 
from  the  altered  appearance  of  his  guest,  which 
bore  a  ray  of  divinity  G:  to  his  astonished  mind  ;  a 
feeling  creating  such  an  instantaneous  revulsion  of 
manner  as  the  quick  perceptions  of  Rameses  soon 
observed  ;  when,  eagerly  pressing  his  hand,  he  has- 
tened to  dissipate  it,  saying,  '  Dear  and  valued 
friend,  throw  by  this  reserve ;  be  with  me  as  you 
were  wont ;  whatever  may  befall  my  after-course  of 
days,  never  will  my  heart  forget  the  virtues  or  the 
lessons  of  the  valley,  or  cease  to  turn  with  sweet 
delight  of  thought  on  ways  and  plans  consonant  to 
Nature^  rules,  sheltered  in  her  clearest  haunts,  cast 
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in  her  most  blissful  state  of  enviable  obscurity  ! 
But  since  we  parted  the  great  goddess  now  shining 
on  us  has  deigned  to  me  her  votary,  whose  life 
throughout  has  been  a  chain  of  wonders,  an  augury 
of  her  will,  to  enter  once  again  the  rough  and  rugged 
path  I  have  to  tread.  Hence  my  brief  respite  of 
tranquillity  and  peace  has  fully  done  its  work,  and 
my  heart  now  turns  to  other  scenes,  but  never  from 
its  fleshly  tablets  will  the  virtues  or  the  name  of 
Phrouron  be  erased  f 

The  countenance  of  his  kind  host  bore  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  grief  with  which  he  heard  of  this  re- 
solve; but  always  aware  of  the  exaltation  of  rank 
his  guest  was  born  to,  the  evening  had  invested 
him  with  such  elevation,  as  effectually  awed  any 
entreaties  which  otherwise  his  accustomed  gentle- 
ness and  familiaritv  would  have  drawn  forth.  As 
Rameses  had  hoped,  the  ensuing  day  brought 
them  again  in  similar  conjunction,  and  Phrouron 
with  a  sigh  observed  that  he  had  determined  to 
mark  his  last  day  in  the  valley  by  a  feast  to  all  his 
slaves,  and  a  rest  to  all  his  labourers,  his  men  and 
cattle.  He  was  passing  by  the  thrashing  of  some 
of  his  grain  then  carrying  on  for  his  consumption, 
performed  63  by  five  oxen,  all  unmuzzled ;  a  rule  he 
not  less  by  inclination  than  by  reverence  observed, 
as,  according  to  the  generous  institutions  of  Hermes, 
they  are  so  charitably  treated,  that  they  may  partake 
of  the  wealth  they  help  to  furnish.     Other  of  his 
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labourers  winnowed  the  grain  from  hollow  cala- 
bashes suspended,  in  which  the  labourers  raise  it  to 
the  air;  and  a  surveyor,  one  of  Phrouron's  sons, 
noted  down  ere  it  was  deposited  in  sacks  its  weight 
taken  in  standard  weights  in  form  of  sheep.  Going 
through  his  farm,  he  generously  announced  his 
purpose,  without  however  expressing  its  cause, 
from  a  previous  entreaty  of  Rameses,  who  wished 
to  throw  every  obscurity  about  his  path.  Phrouron's 
was  that  mind  who  desired  only  to  know  the  wants 
or  wishes  of  his  friend,  and  knowing  them,  he  sought 
no  more,  but  taxed  his  powers  to  provide  for  them. 
The  day  came  on  ;  it  seemed  one  of  commixed  feel- 
ing ;  joy  at  communicating  joy,  sorrow  at  an  ap- 
proaching cloud.  Rameses,  who  clearly  penetrated 
all  the  feelings  of  his  estimable  host,  by  an  even 
attentive  carriage  allayed  the  anxious  tenor  of  his 
services.  Previously  to  the  feast  he  besought  Phrou- 
ron  to  furnish  him  with  peasant's  garments,  a  few 
dates,  and  parched  corn,  in  a  basket  of  light  car- 
riage, that  he  might  spare  himself  the  pain  of  part- 
ing, and  ere  dawn  resume  his  way.  The  scene  of  the 
feasting  of  the  household  was  joyous  and  most  ex- 
hilarating. Phrouron  had  chosen  a  secret  semicircle 
which  wound  around  the  rock,  divided  from  the 
valley  by  a  towering  ridge,  within  which  sloped  a 
bank  of  beauteous  verdure,  and  a  border  of  date, 
acacia,  orange,  and  lemon  trees,  watered  by 
channel  leading  from  the  main  inundation,  and  fn 
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a  sloping  curve  retaining  long  the  wet  and  moisture. 
Every  odoriferous  flower  was  cultivated  within  this 
favourite  haunt,  whose  balmy  shade  offered  an  ever- 
cool  retreat  from  the  burning  sun.     Around  it  ran 
a  fence  of  gums  and  thorny  plants,  excluding  cattle, 
and  from  limb  to  limb  of  the  overarching  trees  light 
trellises   conducted    the   umbrageous   vine,   whose 
purple  bunches  clustered  in  thick  profusion.     The 
fig  and  pomegranate  showed  their  scarlet  clusters, 
and  the  fragrant  henna  bloomed  in  rich  profusion ; 
the  juicy  melon  spread  over  the  allotted  space  her 
grateful  fruits.     In  this  sweet  spot  the  guests  ar- 
ranged themselves  around.    While  all  was  joy  un- 
bounded, all  was  also  order ;  for  Phrouron  often  in- 
dulged his  beneficent  heart  in  these  festive  scenes, 
held  amid  Nature's  bounties,  furnished  from  her 
stores  exhaustless,  cheap  and  inexpensive,  but  most 
delicious  to  the  senses,  far  more  than  the  heated 
palaces  and  crowded  chambers  of  the  great.     So 
thought  Rameses,  as  his  eye  glanced  around  on  the 
simple,  well-regulated  order  of  the  entertainment. 
One-fifth  of  all  the  household  alternately  served  and 
waited  on  the  rest ;  so  that  all  was  done  by  rule, 
without  authority  appearing, — a  willing  service,  the 
spontaneous  tribute  of  the  heart.     The  master  and 
mistress,  Phrouron  and  his  wife,  were  seated  on  a 
chair,  and  richly  dressed  ;  a  favourite  monkey  seated 
at  their  feet,  regaling  on  a  basket  of  grapes.     A 
servant  with  the  leopard's  skin,  or  vest  so  stained, 
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introduced  the  guests,  men  and  women,  each  with  a 
lotos  in  their  hand ;  the  women  also  had  a  lotos 
stalk  hound  round  the  head.  Behind  on  tables 
were  the  viands,  principally  sheep  and  geese,  also 
game:  these  being  cut  up,  were  served  round,  and 
various  bowls  and  dishes  presented  to  all  the  party. 
Jars  from  the  vintage,  and  water  of  the  Nile  cooled 
in  vases,  supplied  their  thirst ;  while  the  ample, 
Juseious  fruits  pendent  around  gratified  the  taste, 
gathered  fresh.  All  was  harmony,  enjoyment, 
pleasure  uncontrolled,  and  gratitude  unbounded, 
toward  the  donor  of  the  feast.  The  appetite  ap- 
peased, the  willing  slaves  took  up  the  harp,  and 
double  flute,  and  the  sistrums,  while  others  danced 
in  measures  not  studied,  but  in  unison  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  heart,  such  as  nature  affords  with 
unmixed  delight;  their  movements  were  rapid  and 
animate  with  that  bounding,  elastic  spring  which 
joy  imparts. 

The  hours  flowed  on,  and  Rameses,  reclining  by 
rhrouron  and  his  wife,  had  tasted  all  the  refined 
delight  a  generous  nature  ever  extracts  from  such 
scenes,  when  the  whole  was  sadly  reversed  by  the 
entrance  of  a  slave,  wan  and  melancholy,  whose 
dusty  dishevelled  garb  and  neglected  dress  were  a 
striking  and  melancholy  contrast  to  the  lively  and 
decorated  partners  of  the  feast.  On  his  head  ashes 
were  strewed;  his  countenance  was  sad  and  per- 
turbed ;  his  whole  aspect  came  over  all  present  as  a 
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withering  blast,  as  a  cloud  of  darkness;  for  no 
sooner  did  the  couple  lately  so  happy  cast  their 
eyes  on  his  appearance,  than  the  wife,  shrieking 
wildly,  sunk  senseless  by  her  husband's  side,  who, 
still  gazing  on  his  slave,  stood  motionless,  expecting 
his  sad  tidings,  too  surely  augured — his  son  was  no 
more.  Harassed  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Pallic 
captains,  urged  on  to  violent  labours  with  thousands 
of  other  Mizraim  in  digging  a  vast  trench  to  drain 
off  the  lake  which  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  Salatis,  he  had  been  struck  by  a  chance  arrow, 
and  the  wound  neglected,  with  privations  and 
misery,  soon  closed  his  brief  career.  We  are  never 
so  near  the  grasp  of  sorrow  as  when  pleasure  sings 
her  siren  song,  as  the  lights  and  shades  follow  each 
other.  How  is  the  joy  opposed  to  its  darkening 
contrast,  which  follows  its  steps  unerringly  !  for 
sorrow  flows  in  on  all  the  race  of  man.  The  sur- 
rounding slaves  instantly  were  oppressed  by  the 
feelings  now  overpowering  their  master.  The  lotos 
flower  of  joy  resigned  its  graceful  band  for  sorrow's 
hue;  and  sighs  and  tears  were  only  heard,  as, leaving 
the  haunt  of  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  groves,  they 
returned,  bearing  the  overwhelmed  parents  to  their 
now  melancholy  home.  Phrouron  felt  his  grief 
greatly  aggravated  because  the  body  of  his  son  was 
denied  the  tribute  of  his  tears  and  careful  duties  of 
embalming51,  as  it  was  left  exposed,  now  decaying 
and  perishing.    Aware  of  the  sacred  nature  of  such 
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sorrows,  Rameses  sought  his  disconsolate  friend. 
'Farewell,  Phrouron.  We  part;  but  if  we  meet 
again,  he  who  leaves  thee  will  richly  pour  forth  his 
testimony  of  thy  genuine  worth.  Grieve  not  beyond 
bounds:  Mizraim  herself,  if  not  soon  freed,  will  fill 
the  tomb  into  whose  dark  abyss  thy  tender  offspring 
has  been  hurried.  How  prematurely!  but  the 
worm  is  in  the  gourd ;  and  had  not  duty  and  the 
call  of  great  Osiris  marked  my  path,  gladly  should 
I  have  refuged  from  storms  and  conflicts  to  repose 
myself  here  under  your  friendly  roof.1 

Tearing  himself  from  the  grieving  mortal,  com- 
mending him  to  the  gods,  who  suffer  not  worth  like 
his  to  sink  beneath  misfortune,  he  felt  that  time,  the 
sure  emollient,  would  eat  away  the  sharpest  edge  of 
grief,  and  soon  mellow  softly  the  present  pang ;  that 
in  its  very  excess  arose  the  pledge,  the  source  of 
no  far  distant,  soothing  sympathies,  and  milder 
feelings.  Rameses  assumed  his  peasant's  garb,  and 
with  the  generous  provision  Phrouron  had  made, 
he  left  his  virtuous,  hospitable  roof,  and  once  more 
entered  upon  his  onward  route  to  Ethiopia,  the 
haven  of  his  rest  for  a  short  space,  and  end  of  his 
present  exertion. 

How  equitably  do  the  laws  of  Nature  operate  on 
all  her  sons  !  How  are  her  bounties,  and  the  capacity 
of  happiness,  the  end  of  all,  distributed  within  the 
grasp  of  all  her  various  tribes  !    Her  countless  race 
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of  animals  and  feathered  fowl  need  no  guide  but 
her.      She   opes   her   plenteous  hand,  and   pours 
abroad  their  full  repast ;  they  feed,  and  are  elate 
with  joy.  Not  so  with  man  :  he  threads  the  maze  of 
life,  and  feeds  his  heart  with  anxious  cares,  and 
clouds  his  days  with  presages  and  plans.     Yet  oft- 
times  the  fabric  of  his   toil  and  labour  vanishes 
before  its  corner-stone  is  laid ;  some  event  unknown 
and  unforeseen  scatters  his  purposes  to  the  winds  of 
heaven,  and   leaves  him  destitute,  and   the  more 
weary  laden,  as  he  voluntarily  has  made  himself 
the  slave  of  sorrow.     How  much  of  all  myself  and 
Sabacon  have  suffered,  thought  Rameses  with  many 
a  bitter  sigh,  has  flowed  upon  his  path  and  mine, 
from  eager  questioning  of  the  future,  from  arrogant 
resolve  to  make  its  secrets  bend  unto  our  will !  Not 
so  this  good  and  gentle  husbandman  ;  he  looks  on 
Nature  as  his  bounteous  parent ;  he  reaps  her  har- 
vest, drinks  her  vintage,  makes  her  scenes  resound 
with  music,  sees  even  his  mute  animals  partake  his 
pleasure,  and  is  content ;  not  their  unreflective  forms 
more  untouched  by  carking  care,  consuming  sorrow, 
than  his  liberal  heart.     Evil,  if  it  tracks  him,  finds 
no  corner  of  his  heart  to  abide  in.     Thus  evil  is  a 
cloud  that  shades  the  sun  but  only  while  it  inter- 
poses beneath  its  disk ;  it  throws  no  shadow  as  it 
approaches,  and  when  the  stream  of  time  floats  its 
cloudy  mass  onward,  it  leaves  no  shade  behind  :  tin- 
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glorious  luminary  again  resumes  his  cheering  office, 
and  pours  his  rays  upon  a  gladdened  heart. 

Thus  Rameses  deeply  revolved  the  various  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  and  how  they  operate  on 
man,  as  he  grieved  in  thought,  and  participated  in 
the  unrestrained  and  flowing  sorrows  of  the  worthy 
Phrouron. 
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BOOK  V. 

ARGUMENT. 

Rameses  preserves  the  sacred  hawk  from  a  serpent,  and 
escapes  the  multiplied  dangers  of  the  Pallic  guards  em- 
ployed to  seize  his  person. — Meets  with  Methon,  a  priest 
of  Edfu. — His  misfortunes,  and  detail  of  his  life. — Visits 
the  temple  of  Apollinopolis  Edfu  ;  and  by  Methon 's  as- 
sistance repairs  to  Ombos. — The  tumults  in  the  city  from 
the  adventure  of  a  child. — Contest  between  the  rival  vo- 
taries of  Osiris  and  Typhon. — The  temple  set  on  fire. — 
Striving  to  appease  the  tumult,  Rameses  is  observed  by 
the  Pallic  garrison,  and  seized  as  a  prisoner. 

Rameses  proceeded  on  his  way  amid  the  Arabian 
hills.  The  dawn  had  not  broke  upon  the  mountains 
when  he  first  set  forth  from  a  dwelling  which  shel- 
tered a  being  of  such  virtues,  one  who  now  was  de- 
solated with  grief.  Rameses  watched  with  emotions 
of  delight  the  glimmer  which  preceded  on  the  ho- 
rizon the  approach  of  day;  and  amid  the  immensity 
of  Nature,  and  the  cver-hnprcssive  majesty  of  her 
scenes,  his  heart  detached  itself  from  the  pensive 
and  sorrowing  feelings  arising  from  immediate  proofs 
of  the  short-lived  tenure  and  frail  complexion  of  all 
earthly  scenes.     The  sun  shines  oul   as  brightly, 
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and  all  creation  proceeds  as  bounteously,  while  the 
ephemeras  of  the  earth  are  born  and  die,  enter  and 
pass 65  through  her  mighty  courts.  Individuals  of 
the  mortal  race  fix  not  her  regards,  while  the  species 
are  preserved  by  her  influence,  to  admire  and  adore 
her  sway.  Such  were  his  considerations,  amid 
other  thoughts  closely  entertained  and  strenuously 
courted,  to  avert  the  excitement  and  suspense  which 
threatened  ever  and  anon  powerfully  to  oppress  him, 
now  that  he  drew  nearer  to  the  goal  of  his  course 
and  of  his  hopes. 

After  a  fatiguing  progress,  undisturbed  by  any 
incident,  he  saw  before  him  the  route  and  approach 
to  Cnuphis.  How  did  his  heart  throb  as  he  re- 
cognised the  association  of  scenes  which  had  for- 
merly  caused  him  such  suffering,  as  Elethya,  as 
Tarcos,  and  the  sacrifice!  Every  retrospect,  and 
their  varied  influence  on  his  life,  came  as  vividly  as 
the  landscape  now  lay  open  before  him.  Myris ! — 
he  deeply  sighed  as  he  thought  on  the  midnight 
cavern  and  the  pressure  of  his  dying  land,  which 
again  thrilled  on  his  senses ;  *  but  his  last  expiring 
charge,'  exclaimed  Rameses,  '  was  to  preserve  my 
life  for  Egypt;  and  I  have  fulfilled  my  friend's 
behest,  and  now  am  guided  by  it.  Weariness  and 
toils,  humiliations,  dangers,  all  are  courted  by  my 
heart  to  benefit  a  suffering  land.'  Looking  full  on 
Cnuphis,  beneath  his  eyes  lay  the  temple  of  the 
great  preserver — of  benevolent  wCneph.     A  qua) 
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guarded  the  town  from  the  encroaching  Nile,  and 
his  thoughts  intermixed  their  trust  with  the  intelli- 
gences and  emanations  of  a  deity  altogether  so  con- 
genial to  the  feelings  and  character  of  his  mind.  He 
could  discern  from  his  not  distant  stand  the  sacred 
pond  or  lake  of  ablution,  surrounded  by  columns; 
and  he  pressed  upon  his  beating  bosom  a  deeply 
sculptured67  gem,  displaying  the  sacred  serpent, 
his  head  radiated,  and  marked  in  hieralphic,  '  The 
Good.'  The  thick  and  massive  walls  of  his  sanc- 
tuary, encircling  his  shrine,  attracted  his  attention 
as  long  as  they  remained  in  sight.  Nearer  towards 
them  he  avoided  approaching,  as,  although  his  pea- 
sant's disguise  was  in  his  judgment  a  safe  and  com- 
plete one,  yet  now  delay  became  important ;  and  he 
was  ascending  an  eminence  arising  from  the  valley, 
wrapt  in  deep  contemplation  of  this  propitious  deity, 
when  cries  of  distress  from  some  bird  struck  on  his 
feeling  ear,  and  looking  upward,  he  saw  a  hawk 
fluttering  in  the  sky,  making  her  airy  circles,  and 
preparing  ever  and  anon  to  drop  behind  a  crag, 
from  which  instantly  some  powerful  instinct  held 
her  back,  and  impelled  her  retreat.  Wondering 
much  what  it  might  mean,  he  advanced  gently 
toward  the  rugged  ridge  of  rock,  and  looking  over 
it,  he  beheld  three  young  hawks,  the  callow  off- 
spring of  the  agitated  bird,  lying  in  their  nest, 
which  was  completely  encircled  by  a  dark  and 
formidable  serpent,  its  head  erect  and  flaming  eyes 
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watching  the  mother  hovering  over  her  young,  and 
by  her  threatening  beak  and  cries  calling  off'  his 
cruel  purpose.     One  of  her  brood  lay  dead  :  the 
remaining  two  as  yet  his  fangs  had  not  molested. 
For  a  moment  Rameses  drew  back,  horror-struck : 
the  blazing  eye  and  irritated  crest  reminded  him  of 
Typhon,  and  the  demon's  horrors  in  the  cave :  not 
yet  his  shrinking  soul  forgot  that  trial.     But  an- 
other plaintive  cry  of  the  poor  mother  smote  on  his 
heart,  and  seizing  a  loose  stone,  he  instinctively 
flung  it  with  such  violence  at  the  monster's  head  as 
crushed  it  to  atoms.     Averting  his  face,  as  if  in 
thus  destroying  the  dread  emblem  he  had  outraged 
Egypt's  deity,  he  turned  to  CneplTs  great  temple, 
and  worshipped  the  preserver,  calling  on   him  to 
shield  him  from  the  destroyer's  wrath.     Looking 
around,  all  indeed  was  still;  but  there,  sweet  reward ! 
was  the  parent,  cowering  over  her  brood,  smoothing 
their  ruflled  feathers  with  her  bill,  and  in  mute 
movements  giving  vent   to  joy.     He  clasped  his 
hands  in  delight  as  the  emblem  of  great  Osiris,  the 
sacred  hawk,  thus  repaid  his  act  of  interference  by 
her  maternal  confidence,  and  was  passing  onward, 
when  a  call  claimed  his  notice,  and  his  heart  sick- 
ened as  he  saw  a  Palli  of  apparent  rank  superior  to 
a  sentinel  standing  in  deep  attention  of  his  move- 
ments, beckoning  him  to  approach.     Resistance  or 
flight  would  be  equally  useless,  as  he  clear})  saw  ;i 
line  established,  which  by  a  signal    would   in  the 
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ensure  his  destruction,  by  excmn       j 
before  resolved  to  susta.,  as    ^        he  -e 

justly,  the  habits  and  -»££• ^  the 

™>nsant    and    immediately   advanceu 

P        where  the  guard  had  already  summoned  a 

post,  where  me  &  nueries  pressed 

^ecWyadjor^^;^-^, 

Kameses  on  every ^omt     ^  ^  ^^  ;„. 
He  answered  to  Sy  ene  ml 

stantlv  the  Palh  rejoined.-To  watcli  u 
1  its  transit  at  the  festival  of  the  solstiee.-Trom 
in  its  iidiiw  intprroo-ator  de- 

what  part  of  Egypt  came  you  ?  the  «*«* 

,l  .      From  the  vallev  of  l.atopohs,  whe.c  a 
manded.-r.rn  ^  ^  ^ 

T:X     -lotrch  Salads  in  the  wars,  and 
IringtLh  grief  he  had  resolved  to  repair  to 

^'^ery  answer  given  had  seemed  tc -soothe  yet 
what  you  seem.     A  granueui, 

;:n"n.;rvr:,r=X.= 

shrink  from  mine.     leU  mc 
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which  I  attentively  witnessed  of  the  hawk  and  her 
young?  Why  should  a  peasant  display  such  vary- 
ing and  deep  emotions — (for  I  marked  you  well) — 
upon  an  incident  of  every  day's  occurrence,  merely 
of  a  hungry  reptile  feeding  on  the  brood  of  a  ra- 
venous bird  of  prey  ? — '  Pallic  soldier,  hear  my 
tale,1  Rameses  replied,  *  ere  indeed  you  endanger 
my  very  existence.  Past  circumstances  in  my  life, 
deep,  awful,  and  irrevocable,  twice  nearly  have  en- 
thralled me  the  votary  of  dread  Typhon's  rites  of 
vengeance,  of  that  serpent's  prototype,  when  my  heart 
revolted  at  his  claims,  and  at  peril  of  my  life  I  fled 
the  scene.  The  genius  preserver  of  yon  fane,  great 
Cneph,  at  sight  of  his  noble  temple  filled  my  heart 
with  joy ;  and  when  I  heard  the  poor  bird's  plain- 
tive cries,  and  saw  again  the  flaming  crest  of  the 
serpent,  trembling  I  destroyed  him  :  but  sensations 
of  the  past  horrors  still  agitated  my  soul !' 

Here  Rameses  paused,  as  if  he  awaited  the  fiat  of 
his  guard,  who,  musing  awhile,  replied,  '  It  was  the 
act  of  a  humane  and  feeling  heart ;  and  however  I 
may  relax  from  my  strict  orders  of  arresting  every 
Mizraim  of  doubtful  plans,  as  such  it  shall  save 
you.  Pass  on  :  well  may  you  consider  Cneph  your 
deity,  whose  impulse  thus  befriends  you.'  He 
pointed  to  the  pass,  and  Rameses,  with  low  greet- 
ing, instantly  proceeded  on  his  route.  His  escape 
indeed  was  a  dangerous  one,  as  the  suspicious  jea- 
lousy  of  the  Pallic  governors^  freshly  awakened  by 
VOL. in.  M 
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Paches,  whose  vigilance  and  subtilty  rendered  him  a 
most  dangerous  enemy,  were  wholly  directed  toward 
the  Thebaide,  excited  by  news  of  the  Egyptian^ 
army  having  made  demonstrations  of  entering  Egypt 
from  the  Ethiopian  frontier. 

Rameses  was  now  near  the  banks  which  he  too 
well  knew  of  Elethya,  and  hastened  onward  to  gain 
the  western  shore,  when  he  overtook  a  fellow-tra- 
veller, whose  features  and  character  bespoke  him  of 
Mizraim  race.  He  was  resting  either  from  languor 
or  emotion  on  the  Nile's  margin;  and  his  whole 
form  and  attitude  bespoke  great  dejection,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  water's  rapid  flow.  Rameses,  who 
experienced  much  fatigue  from  his  exertions,  hav- 
ing purposed  resting  here  a  while,  approached  to- 
wards him  offering  some  dates.  Their  exquisite 
flavour,  the  choicest  of  poor  Phrouron's  stores, 
seemed  to  refresh  the  stranger ;  and  in  silence  they 
partook  of  their  mutual  provision,  during  which 
Rameses  saw  with  great  pain  the  tears  roll  from  his 
clouded  face,  and  fall  on  the  grass,  as  he  often  cast 
a  look  at  the  distant  horizon,  and  then  again  gave 
way  to  silent  grief:  he  experienced  a  sympathy  at- 
tracting him  to  the  sorrows  of  the  unknown,  as  he 
solicited  to  know  why  he  thus  mourned,  and  if  in 
his  power  to  yield  him  any  relief?  *  Seest  thou 
yon  WJ  distant  speck?'  he  said ;  '  it  seems  a  point,  or 
a  cloud  resting  upon  the  horizon.'  Rameses,  look- 
ing steadily  at  what  hitherto  had  been  unregarded 
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by  him,  noticed  now  an  appearance  of  a  distant 
building.  '  That  is  great  Edfu/  the  stranger  cried, 
*  the  splendid  temple,  the  boast  of  Egypt ;  there 
are  buried  all  that  gave  joy  and  gladness  to  this 
heart.  But,  stranger,  why  intrude  thus  my  woes 
on  you  ?'  Rameses  assured  him  he  should  willingly 
be  the  participator  of  his  confidence,  if  he  pro- 
ceeded onward,  which  his  own  urgent  speed  ren- 
dered necessary  through  the  night.  The  stranger  of- 
fered instantly  to  accompany  him,  assuring  him  that 
he  knew  every  track,  around  the  spot,  with  a  fa- 
cility long  experience  of  the  neighbourhood  had 
gained  for  him,  for  the  glimmering  star-light  was 
enough  to  guide  him.  He  intended  proceeding  to 
Ombos,  and  should  gladly  join  such  company.  No 
proposition  could  more  serve  Rameses,  or  gratify 
his  feelings,  for  the  sorrow  of  his  associate  had 
something  in  it  touching  and  persuasive,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  route  might  take  him  by  paths 
which  would  avert  the  multiplied  dangers  of  the 
road,  though  they  resolved  to  proceed  as  soon  as 
the  moon  should  assist  their  progress. 

Meantime  his  companion  displayed  a  knowledge 
of  the  neighbourhood  which  perfectly  established 
his  credit  as  a  guide.  In  a  slight  but  masterly 
manner  he  sketched  the  route  to  the  cavern,  and 
the  history  of  its  rites;  and  in  the  brief  outline  he 
delineated  the  violence  and  fate  of  Tarcos.  He  was 
just  arrived  also  from  Thebes,  and  detailed  many 
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indications  of  uneasy  and  refractory  opposition  from 
the  Mizraim,  as  well  as  acts  of  outrageous  violence 
on  them  by  the  Palli :  '  But  these  stormy  move- 
ments of  national  swell  and  tempest  we  will  drop.' 
He  sighed  as  he  spoke.  '  Soon  as  midnight  (fit  scene 
for  such  a  tale)  leads  us  on  our  way,  I  shall  confide 
my  woes  to  one  who  seems  a  friend  of  the  unhappy.' 
In  silent  meditative  mood  they  reclined  by  the 
stream,  and  became  refreshed  and  recruited  ere  the 
moon  enabled  them  to  pursue  their  destination, 
toward  which  Rameses  pressed  with  eager  speed ; 
a  speed  stimulated  and  increased  by  the  hints  fur- 
nished by  his  associate.  Their  steps  were  hasten- 
ing onward  to  Edfu,  when  he  commenced  his  nar- 
rative. '  There  within  its  walls  I  can  gain  admit- 
tance and  repose  for  you.  For  me,  a  duty  deep 
and  solemn  attracts  my  miserable  form,  and  arising 
from  those  trials  you  saw  me  mourn.  I  was  born 
at  Edfu ;  my  father  held  a  high  rank  in  its  priest- 
hood, and  early  delighted  in  tutoring  my  youth  to 
reverence  and  practise  those  duties,  and  venerate 
those  rites  I  was  to  succeed  to  the  performance  of 
on  his  decease1"'9.  They  were  never  burdensome, 
but  delightful,  easy  of  performance,  and  connected 
with  a  temple  I  deemed  the  glory  of  Egypt,  and 
which  it  was  my  pride  to  extol.  Happy  days  of 
youth  !  a  morn  of  life  without  a  cloud,  tempered  by 
an  indulgent  parent,  easy  rule,  and  benign  com- 
mands, and  rich  with  every  brilliant  hue  of  future 
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promise ;  for  a  young  Mizraim  female,  daughter  of  a 
kindred  priest,  was  affianced  to  my  arms.     Happi- 
ness seemed  naturalized  to  my  haunts  and  plans ; 
my  duties  only  an  easy  service  of  the  divinities  I 
venerated,  Horus  and  dread  Typhon ;  my  prospect 
love  and  contentment ;  my  abode  the  proud  temple 
of  my  worship.     At  this  epoch,  when  my  days  were 
opening  into  manhood,  the  dark  storm  rolled  on  us, 
which  drove  our  king  and  warriors  from  our  land, 
which  enslaved  Mizraim,  and  destroyed  me.     Our 
first  great  blow  was  the  arrival  of  Amenophis  and 
the  cloud  of  warriors  which  he  led  into  Ethiopia. 
Sorrow    and    indignation   burned   in   their   coun- 
tenances at  being  thus  restrained  from  any  effort. 
Day  by  day,  week  by  week,  they  kept  coming  on- 
ward; the  throng  and  multitude  kept  passing  by 
incessantly,    as  if  all  Mizraim  was   uprising  her 
streams  of  living  population  in  one  mighty  flood  to 
overflow  the  neighbouring  lands.     Soon  again  all 
was  still,  and  trembling  we  awaited  the  catastrophe 
which  was  gradually  riveting  chains  on  all.     My 
years  were  too  young,  misfortune  too  new,  to  be 
anticipated   heavily ;    and   when   the  storm   broke 
upon  me,  it  was  witli  a  violence  that  sunk  me  for 
ever.      Whether    my    father,    Methon    by    name, 
thought  that  our  safety  might  be  somewhat  more 
improved  by  our  separation,  I  know  not;  but  he 
sought  a  plea  of  gaining  my  assent  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  Thebes,  where  a  near  relation   of  ours 
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resided :  he  was  a  private  jeweller,  abiding  amidst 
thousands  of  his  class  in  that  opulent  and  immense 
city.  In  compliance  with  his  urgent  commands,  I 
departed  to  visit  him,  and  ever  took  my  leave  of 
peace.  The  evening  previously  to  leaving  home 
Souphis  renewed  her  fond  vows  of  love.  Our  fears 
were  allayed  by  the  idea  that  our  station  of  life  was 
too  low  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  our  tyrants,  even 
if  they  should  overrun  the  whole  of  Egypt.  My 
father,  object  of  my  tenderest  regard,  heard  our 
delusive  dreams  of  joy  :  he  shook  his  head  ominously, 
but  left  time  to  solve  the  question.  Sanguine  and 
elated,  I  parted  from  Edfu.  My  own  feelings,  buoy- 
ant and  lively,  received  their  first  shock,when  I  found 
Thebes  in  the  depth  of  consternation,  for  the  Pallic 
enemy  had  plundered  every  adjacent  spot  around, 
and  terror  and  death  marked  their  steps.  They 
awaited  the  concourse  of  their  whole  strength  with- 
out the  walls  ere  they  ventured  to  enter  the  city, 
which  could  easily  have  repulsed  their  advancing 
progress;  but  where  was  the  king  to  guide  the  ef- 
forts of  his  people,  and  to  support  the  public  spirit  ? 
It  soon,  too  soon,  fell  at  Memphis,  with  our  hero 
Rameses.,  A  glow  he  here  observed  to  light  up 
the  hero's  features  called  forth  his  joy.  '  Ah !  I  see 
a  native  Mizraim  hears  me.  Betwixt  brother  slaves 
why  should  concealment  reign  ?  A  slight  skirmish, 
provoked  by  the  volatility  of  youth,  and  eagerly 
witnessed  and  applauded  by  all,  brought  on  me  the 
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notice  and  keen  arrow  of  a  Pallic  bowman.  1  fell 
senseless  from  my  severe  wound,  and  remember 
nothing  for  two  months.  I  recovered  my  strength 
very  slowly.  When  public  report  said  the  Mizraim 
land  was  entirely  subject  to  her  proud  conqueror, 
and  that  Edfu,  confiding  in  her  inaccessible  walls, 
had  resisted  to  the  last,  and  had  been  cruelly  treated, 
no  one  knew  of  any  certainty  about  my  friends :  all 
knew  general  evil  enough  to  make  the  stoutest 
heart  quail  with  fear.  Sickness  and  confinement 
had  shaken  my  nerves  so,  that  I  trembled  already 
with  imaginary  terrors,  and  eagerly  pressed  my 
relative  and  friend  to  hasten  my  return  to  my  home. 
'  Poor  Methon,'  he  sighed,  '  may  that  home  welcome 
thee !  but,  bowed  down  by  the  hand  of  sickness,  I 
will  not  forsake  thy  attenuated  frame.1 

*  Too  weak  yet  to  travel,  he  hired  a  boat,  and  fa- 
voured by  a  fresh  breeze  we  ascended  the  Nile. 
As  we   approached  Edfu,  each   well-known  spot 
saluted  my  eyes  as  I  thought  joyously  :  the  trees 
waved  their  balmy  boughs,  even  those  which  we 
now  sit  under,  for  the  self-same  scenery  now  opens 
upon  us.1     Here  Methon  paused  and  rested,  pant- 
ing for  breath,  as  he  had  done  through  the  night 
while  leading  on  Rameses ;   so  that  his  narrative 
brought  them  nearly  to  the  very  portals,  as  day- 
light shone  around  them;  when,  seating  themselves 
under  a  clump  of  acacias  in  front  of  the  temple, 
he    proceeded    in    short   abrupt    sentences.     '  We 
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came  then  to  this  spot.  I  looked  around, — it  was 
lovely — it  was  majestic.  See  yon  gigantic  gate- 
ways, spread  with  those  stupendous  forms  of  Ty- 
phon  the  destroyer !  Within  their  massy  sepulchral 
walls  rests  my  fathers  corpse,  embalmed  with  all 
the  care  and  honours  of  her  sacred  priests.  There 
are  his  form  and  lineaments  preserved — all  there, 
save  the  gracious  mind  so  mild  and  tender !  He 
now  rests  for  ever  within  the  chamber  lighted 
by  that  slanting  aperture  we  see  before  us  in  the 
walls — and  he,  alas !  was  its  silent  inmate  at  the 
very  moment  I  returned  and  rested  on  this  spot,  to 
gain  intelligence  of  him  and  his.  Within  that  pile 
rests  Souphis,  beloved  Souphis  also; — not  as  my 
father,  holding  dumb  converse  with  my  eyes  and 
heart,  soothing  thereby  their  anguish, — but  frag- 
ments only,  all  that  was  rescued  of  her  beloved 
form,  crushed  beneath  a  hungry  crocodile's  jaws. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  horrors  of  that  moment, 
when  the  news  fell  as  ruin  on  my  brain ! — Cold 
tremors  now  bedew  my  forehead,  as  I  remember 
the  wild  and  frenzied  rage  with  which  I  rushed 
through  yonder  gateway !  Maddened,  I  demanded 
my  father — I  called  on  Souphis!  A  priest  who 
knew  me,  sombre  and  harsh  by  nature,  seizing  my 
arms,  bore  me  swiftly  through  the  pile.  The  wind- 
ing staircases  of  these  vast  towers  scarce  admit  a 
struggling  day-beam — piercing  small  slanting  aper- 
tures through  a  wall  eighteen  cubits  thick,  they  are 
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almost  impervious  to  day.  But,  strange  to  relate  ! 
the  moment  we  entered  the  dismal  chamber  of 
death  (it  was  soon  after  sun-rise),  then  at  that 
moment  a  beam  ever  comes  in  contact  with  the 
aperture,  and  for  a  small  space  of  time,  a  few  limited 
minutes,  streams  through  its  aperture  into  an  op- 
posite recess.  There  stands  my  father's  form ;  it 
shone  brightly  on  his  features.  I  gazed  and  fell 
senseless  before  him.  Ah,  see  the  sun  rises  ma- 
jestically over  those  Hills.  I  time  my  yearly  visit 
hither  to  meet,  to  welcome  his  cherished  greeting 
at  that  same  moment  on  my  father's  corpse.'' 

Rameses,  rising,  hurried  onward,  and  at  a  sign 
made  by  Methon  and  his  well-known  signal,  his  grief 
and  yearly  care  of  the  sepulchral  rites  reverenced  by 
all,  they  were  admitted  instantly  within  the  silent  so- 
litary courts.  Majestically  grand  and  sublime,  they 
spread  their  vast  pillared  porticoes  around,  so  select 
yet  so  magnificent,  that  Rameses  for  the  instant 
thought  even  Thebes  outdone.  Swiftly  they  pressed 
the  slightly  rising  and  easy  ascent  of  these  ponderous 
steps;  and  opening  with  rapid  haste  a  door,  Methon 
rushed  in  and  uttered  a  cry  when  he  beheld  his 
father's  form.  Several  richly  ornamented  mum- 
mies reposed  around  :  that  of  Methon  was  wrapped 
in  white  and  red  and  purple  of  filleted  byssus,  and 
with  most  exquisite  care  every  finger  and  joint  was 
sedulously  preserved  in  shape;  while  the  lineaments, 
mild   and   serene,  were   expressive    of  repose    and 
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even  peace.  A  beam  fell  full  on  the  face,  giving  a 
brightness  perfectly  superhuman  to  its  appearance. 
The  fond  and  tender  heart  of  the  son  broke  forth  in 
eager  expressions  of  endearment,  until  his  eye  fell 
on  a  canopus,  tinged  with  black  and  marked  with 
the  outline  tracery  of  death,  and  on  it  frowned  the 
deadly  crocodile.  He  said  to  Rameses,  '  Within 
that  urn  Typhonian  reposes  Souphis.  Until  the 
sun  revolves  its  course  to  evening  shades,  leave  me, 
my  friend.  The  awful  Muthim,  gods  of  the  dead, 
here  claim  my  sacrifices.  Amid  these  walls  your 
heart  may  lift  its  thoughts.' 

Rameses  immediately  retired,  and  descending 
into  the  court  contemplated  with  fresh  astonish- 
ment the  grandeur  of  the  edifice 70.  Two  vast  gate- 
ways, connected  with  a  doorway  and  gates  of  bronze, 
formed  the  entrance ;  its  colossal  proportions  were  ap- 
parent even  in  the  stones  which  formed  its  walls,  and 
the  walls  themselves  were  eighteen  cubits  thick,  en- 
closing the  vast  court,  which  was  supported  by  thirty 
columns.  Every  pillar  rises  above  the  former,  and 
thus  gradually  advancing  in  height,  they  conduct 
the  wandering  eye  by  a  graduated  perspective,  to  a 
massive  and  splendid  portico;  within  which  are 
ranged  six  halls,  all  sculptured  within  and  without 
with  sacred  emblems  encircling  the  sanctuary.  Its 
place  is  fenced  in  and  guarded  from  the  eye  of  the 
profane  by  six  portals,  each  of  which  diminish  in 
height  as  they  lead   to  the  sacred  approach  of  a 
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shrine,  veiled  in  the  deepest  and  most  mysterious 
obscurity.  As  thus  a  glance  developed  its  majestic 
and  commanding  proportions,  Rameses  resigned 
himself  to  the  impressions  ever  flowing  in  upon  his 
soul  in  contemplations  from  such  a  source.  The 
extent  of  the  buildings,  the  perfection  of  their  ar- 
chitecture, the  decorative  emblems  of  their  walls, 
all  claimed  his  respect  for  his  own  race,  thus  ca- 
pable of  conferring  grandeur  and  immortality  upon 
their  works :  when  through  the  symbols  his  mind 
ascended  to  the  essence  adored,  he  felt  admitted  to 
a  consideration  uniting  together  all  space.  In  the 
scene  before  him  there  was  a  mixture  of  power  and 
of  annihilation  that  extremely  affected  him.  The 
lively  characters  of  the  sculptured  foliage,  lotos 
and  palms; — the  hieroglyphic  tablets  fresh  as  of 
yesterday  ; — a  temple  superb  in  its  decorations  as 
a  shrine  for  the  god  of  day,  and  also  in  his  double 
character  of  luminary  of  the  subterranean  empire ; 
— the  destructive  power  of  Typhon  personified  and 
blended  on  every  curvature; — these  all  spoke  of 
power,  of  respectful  crowds  of  votaries  ;  while  the 
silent  and  abandoned  courts,  save  here  and  there, 
as  the  spectre  of  the  scene,  a  solitary  priest  passed 
through  a  distant  portal,  bespoke  an  abandonment 
most  overwhelming.  To  Rameses,  now  for  manv 
a  year  habituated  to  consider  the  courts  of  his 
country's  temples  violated  or  condemned  to  solitude, 
the  scene  before  him  strengthened  every  nerve  for 
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the  impending  trial,  and  worked  up  every  energy 
to  repel  all  thoughts   or  softening  reflections  but 
the  claims  of  Mizraim — his  beloved  Mizraim,  thus 
deposed  from  the  throne  of  her  kingly  grandeur, 
her  pride  prostrate  in  the  dust,  weeping  her  out- 
raged fanes  and  subjugated  land.     Sternly  revolv- 
ing these  thoughts,  he  endeavoured  to  sustain  their 
forcible  impression  by  devoting  his  mind  wholly  to 
the  detail  of  the  grand  edifice  before  him ;  and  he 
rapidly  ascended  those  immense  portals  which  form 
the  front  entrance  to  the  pile.     They  contain  four 
stories  of  chambers,  and  two  staircases  so  well  con- 
trived and  turned,  that  the  steps  arise  with  extreme 
facility  and  excellence.     The  gateway  displayed  a 
view  most  extensive  and  commanding,  and,  as  his 
eye  ranged  down  the  smooth  and  even  surface  of 
its  walls,  they  sloped  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  with 
apertures  immediately  under  the  cornice,  to  sus- 
pend their  floating  banners.     As  he  saw  the  ex- 
quisite finish  and  polish  of  their  immense  bulk,  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  sculptured  emblems,  graven 
deeply  and  framed  in  slight  relief,  to  protect  their 
ornamental  paintings  from  all  external  injury,  his 
senses  feasted  themselves  on  the  mighty  records  de- 
stined to  outlive  such  changes  as  they  now  endured. 
The   contemplation   of  Nature    also    allayed    the 
poignancy  of  his  reflections ;  and  the  majestic  court 
as  he  descended  into  its  peristyle,  in  its  magnificent 
yet    simple,   rich   yet   not    overcharged   character, 
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opened  a  scene  of  attractive  beauty.     The  vast  pil- 
lars displayed  a  regulation  of  ponderous  bulk  and 
proportioned  symmetry,  calculated  to  balance  each 
and  every  line,  and  unite  them  in  a  general  har- 
mony.    The  palm  lifted  its  pendant  languid  leaf  in 
a  fidelity  and  expression  only  excelled  in  Nature ; 
and  the  gigantic  capitals,  in  a  varying  form,  illus- 
trated all  the  science  of  the  Mizraim  architects. 
The  lotos,  interlaced  with  other  flowers,  entwined  as 
half-opening  roses  around  their  tops,  with  the  young 
fruits  of  the  palms.     The  date,  with  its  fruits  and 
foliage,  was  so  judiciously  intertwined  as  to   re- 
semble a  basket,  wherein  the  very   veins   of  the 
stalks,  the  stem  and  arteries,  were  sculptured  in  the 
highest  conception  and  intelligence. 

His  eye,  looking  toward  the  adytum  upon  entering 
the  peristyle  court  from  the  grand  gateway,  was  re- 
galed by  the  most  powerful  assemblage  of  archi- 
tectural grandeur :  in  front,  the  portico  of  massy 
and  richly  sculptured  character;  on  each  side,  a 
row  of  columns  equally  grand,  and  rising  step  by 
step   to  the    sanctuary ;    over  which,  the  winged 
globe,  sculptured  in  the  boldest  form,  projecting  out 
and  adorning  its  entrance;  while  all  the  walls  shone 
in  the  intaglio  sculpture,  painted  and  curiously  em- 
bossed.   Leaving  its  general  excellences  spread  over 
the  immense  proportions  of  the  whole,  he  looked 
for  the  distinctive  symbols,  as  they  were  reveal  oil 
in  a  frieze  70  cubits  long,  displaying  above  100 
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figures.  The  most  frequent  exhibition  had  refer- 
ence to  the  fourteen  steps  or  ladder,  and  the  sove- 
reign eye  above  all,  with  a  cynocephalus.  Some 
had  a  lotos  column  at  the  elevated  end,  and  a  lu- 
nette on  the  summit ;  this  showing  forth  the  sum- 
mer solstice  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
similar  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon — the  eye 
and  the  lunette,  or  Osiris  and  Isis. 

Rameses  eagerly  gazed  on  the  mystic  Phcenix, 
whose  foretold  approach  had  so  excited  his  young- 
hopes  in  the  dawn  of  his  life.  The  noble  stranger 
had  deserted  his  favourite  shrine  of  Heliopolis,  or  the 
seers  had  mistaken  their  stellar  calculations  and 
conjunctions.  Here  in  everlasting  sculptures  he 
shines  forth  in  commemoration  of  some  former 
epoch.  Near  his  form  is  Thoth  or  Hermes  with 
his  Ibis  head,  the  matchless  columns  before  him 
sculptured  with  all  his  profound  stores  of  science, 
all  knowledge  of  the  former  world,  clothed  in 
ideas,  marked,  graven,  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  men; 
but  in  these  degenerate  days  few  could  read  the 
secrets  of  wisdom  but  the  early  instructed  priest- 
hood. Here  the  line  of  forty-three  pillars 71  typifies 
forty-three  centuries,  and  each  column  contains  the 
wonderful  knowledge  century  by  century  acquired. 
Thoth  is  delineated,  inscribing  the  last  pillar  with 
the  transcendent  treasures ;  and  on  these  Rameses 
felt  his  whole  feelings  called  forth  as  he  eagerly 
exerted  himself  to  decypher  and  acquire  the  mystic 
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characters  before  him.  '  Wonders  of  primeval  Na- 
ture,' he  whispered,  as  if  speaking  in  awe  to  the 
god  of  the  shrine,  '  symbols  divine,  who  will  lead 
me  into  your  meaning — into  truths  more  precious 
than  pearls — more  thirsted  after  by  my  panting 
soul  than  life,  or  wealth,  or  greatness  ?'  Thus  he 
became  absorbed  and  wholly  entranced  before  this 
matchless  range  of  sculptures,  of  themselves  ren- 
dering Edfu  the  most  important  of  all  Mizraim 
temples. 

The  sun  passed  on  unnoticed,  and  was  now 
quickly  declining  in  his  western  course  behind  the 
Libyan  mountains,  when  Methon,  advancing,  saw 
him  entirely  absorbed  with  his  eyes  fastened  on  the 
sculptured  tablets  of  the  walls  before  him.  Bury- 
ing his  face  in  his  robe,  Methon  said,  '  Look  there, 
behold  the  last  emblem  that  these  sad  eyes  gaze 
upon,  the  last  I  beheld  at  these  oft-repeated  visits — 
the  last  object  graven  on  my  desolated  heart,  and 
reigning  there  until  I  am  again  attracted  to  these 
walls  to  renew  my  grievings  and  my  misery.1  He 
pointed  to  the  gigantic  delineations  of  Typhon,  which 
of  colossal  proportions  of  twenty  cubits  in  height 
frowned  upon  the  walls,  in  the  act  of  destroying  his 
victims  before  him;  when,  earnestly  wishing  to 
withdraw  the  contemplations  of  Methon  from  the 
source  of  his  agitated  terror,  and  highly  interested 
by  his  manifest  sensibility  and  suffering,  Rameses 
adverted  to  the  high  and  palmy  state  of  Edfu,  when 
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such  edifices  as  the  temple  before  them  were  con- 
structed. '  This  colossal  structure,'  he  observed, 
i  even  emulates  the  grandeurs  of  imperial  Thebes. 
These  means,  great  and  ample  as  they  manifestly 
were,  flowed  from  her  rich  commerce  with  the  East, 
which  for  ages  has  passed  through  these  portals. 
Our  sovereigns,  the  benign  and  sacred  race  of  the 
Pharaohs,  ruled  Mizraim  with  a  paternal  sceptre, 
and  under  laws  which  softened,  and  in  some  degree 
even  controlled 7~  the  sovereign's  steps.  Egypt's 
throne  has  ever  been  a  throne  of  mercy,  and  her 
monarch  the  father  of  his  people  as  well  as  supreme 
in  sacred  honours.  There  every  source  of  national 
happiness  became  the  object  of  their  bounty.  Thus 
the  valley  trending  to  the  coral  waves  of  the  Bahar 
Qolzoum  is  studded  with  temples  and  stations, 
(now  by  our  usurpers  closed),  which  made  our  com- 
munications swift  and  easy,  and  approximated  our 
intercourse  with  the  far  distant  Ophir; — distant, 
indeed,  by  wide  seas  and  space,  but  ever  kindred  in 
deities  and  rites,  as  well  as  long  established  com- 
merce and  friendship.' 

Methon,  whose  mind  caught  faintly  the  images 
presented  by  this  short  display  of  what,  indeed,  had 
constituted  the  support  and  glory  of  his  favourite 
city  and  temple,  regained  composure  to  observe, 
that  '  Mizraim  had  great  cause  to  exult  in  the  pro- 
pitious posture  of  her  land,  opening  such  avenues 
to  wealth,  and  not  less,'  he  said, '  his  father  always 
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taught  him  to  rejoice  that  this  intercourse  united 
two  great  kingdoms,  preserving  the  kindred  rites  of 
Isis  and  of  Typhon  and  all  our  revered  deities, 
which  in  these  distant  regions  received  due  homage. 
The  same  tradition  flowing  from  the  same  source 
existing  in  both  lands,  and  Buddha,  who  ruled  the 
East,  being  delineated  the  same  as  the  Memnon  73 
deity  of  the  great  Theban  plain ;  his  African  visage 
and  crisped  locks  described  the  same.'  '  Often,'  Ra- 
meses  exclaimed,  '  in  visions  of  early  youth  my  heart 
has  dwelt  on  seeking  those  famed  regions.  From 
the  Bahar  Qolzoum,  a  voyage  of  seventy  days,  from 
the  month  Epiphi,  wafts  our  adventurous  mariners 
to  these  Orient  climes.''  Here  Methon  started,  as  a 
distant  sound  from  the  desert  was  wafted  on  his  ear, 
and  contemplating  with  a  long  and  lingering  regard 
the  mighty  fane,  which  enclosed  the  remains  and 
the  sepulchral  delineations  of  his  faithful  love,  he 
turned  to  the  sympathising  companion  he  had  as- 
sociated so  lately  in  his  griefs. 

'  Hasten,  my  comrade,  hasten  on  board,'  Methon 
exclaimed;  '  a  favourable  breeze  awaits  us.  My  worn 
and  lacerated  heart  sighs  to  bid  farewell  to  a  spot, 
the  tomb  of  my  hopes: — a  boat  awaits  to  transport 
us  onward  to  Ombos.'  Nothing  could  be  so  de- 
sired by  Rameses,  who  saw  this  sudden  and  unex- 
pected connexion,  which  humanity  alone  had  formed, 
become  a  point  of  great  advantage  and  security,  for 
taking  off  the  scrutiny  and  vigilance  which  might 
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have    followed    his    solitary    progress.     The    day 
dawned  as  the  boat,  throwing  off  from  the  bank, 
spread  her  sails  to  the  wind,  and  the  passengers 
being  seated,  silently  contemplated  the  high  towers 
of  the  temple,  more  resembling  a  mighty  fortress 
overawing  its  adjacent  districts  than  the  fane  of 
a  divinity.     The  serenity  and  beauty  of  the  day 
by  degrees  tranquilliscd  the  agitations  of  Methon, 
who  turning  to   Rameses,   feelingly  expressed  all 
that  the  benign  attention  of  their  chief  priest  had 
done  for  him  in  the  long  course  of  his  sickness,  as 
he  had  secured  for  him   the  possession  of  certain 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Ombos,  which  demanded 
his  attention  and  residence,  and  whereby  he  now 
made  that  city  his  abode;  he  also  hoped  ere  decline 
of  day  to  reach  its  walls,  which  are  distant  from 
Edfu  about  ten  hours'  sail :    by  strenuous  efforts 
they  at  length   arrived  near  '  the  Mountain  7i  of 
Tempest,'  an  advanced  cape  of  the  Nile ;  the  sky 
was  clear  and  serene,  when  in  one  moment  it  fdled 
with  clouds,  as  an  east  wind  bore  before  it  volumes 
of  sand  and  dust,  and  a  burning  heat  as  from  the 
mouth  of  a  furnace  blew  upon  them  ;  the  waves  also 
of  the    Nile   arose   about  the    boat   tumultuously 
violent,  rudely  beating  against  its  sides,  as  those  of 
the  terrible  ocean   (dreaded  beyond  all  other  for- 
midable natural  visitations  by  the  Mizraimites,  as  a 
type  of  Typhonic  violence);  soon  the  thunder  rolled 
in  peals,  awfully  resounding  from  mountain  to  moun- 
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tain,  and  tho  sky  gradually  became  like  fire  streaked 
with  black  and  lurid  clouds. 

Rameses  liad  faced  the  rage  and  violence  of  man, 
the  storms  of  battle  and  threatened  death,  with  calm 
composure;  but  this  strife  and  Avar  of  elements 
awed  and  appalled  him,  as  the  boatmen  ran  their 
skiff  beneath  a  bank  close  by  a  perpendicular  rock, 
near  which  a  solitary  doom  palm  with  four  bifurca- 
tions spread  its  gigantic  limbs  toward  the  stream. 
Hastily  leaping  on  land,  they  were  beyond  words 
surprised  at  a  salutation  from  a  small  niche  closely 
adjoining,  and  entering  it,  they  found  a  form  bending 
under  the  pressure  of  most  advanced  age.  A  beard 
quite  white  from  time  swept  the  breast  of  a  being 
totally  Nubian  and  completely  black;  the  contrast 
ghastly  and  unnatural,  showing,  as  in  the  adjacent 
tree,  Nature  outliving  all  her  powers,  and  withering 
slowly  into  dust  and  nothingness — a  fate  at  length 
overtaking  all  her  children,  however  protracted 
their  span.  Surprise  at  such  a  meeting  in  such  a 
spot  overcame  even  part  of  their  terrors,  exciting  a 
lively  curiosity  for  his  means  of  existence ;  but  they 
found  age  and  infirmities  had  worn  away  every 
faculty,  and  to  all  questions,  even  of  his  age,  the 
only  reply  was,  '  Osiris  knows :'  for  he  paid  not  the 
slightest  heed  to  their  inquiries  or  assiduity.  Soon 
the  thunder  ceased  for  an  instant,  and  leaving  the 
isolated  aged  man  of  the  rock  some  dates,  and  filling 
his  pitchers  with  pure  water,  for  which  kindness 
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his  dim  eye  lighted  up  for  a  moment  its  faded  ex- 
pression, they  re-entered  the  boat,  and  Ombos,  the 
end  of  their  sail,  was  soon  in  sight.  The  dejected 
Methon,  already  strongly  attached  to  Rameses, 
pressed  him  ere  they  reached  the  shores  to  accept 
the  hospitalities  of  his  dwelling.  *  That  is  im- 
possible,'' he  replied.  '  A  powerful  destiny  calls  me 
to  Philoc,  and  my  desire  is  to  touch  the  tomb  of 
great  Osiris.  Dangers  hang  over  my  path  ;  but  my 
heart  is  firm.'  '  At  least,'  Methon  urged,  *  abide  here 
the  few  remaining  hours  until  day  again  lights  your 
course,  while  the  boat  shall  go  onward  to  Syene, 
beyond  which  precincts  your  path  is  safe.' 

As  they  landed,  the  whole  town,  however,  was  in 
commotion,  for  a  prodigy  had  occurred  which  many 
interpreted  in  different  forms,  according  to  their 
judgment  of  the  presage.  The  majority  of  the 
whole  population  of  Ombos  are  devoted  to  the 
adoration  of  the  crocodile;  but  some  fewamongthem, 
and  those  persons  of  power,  are  as  strongly  attached 
to  the  creative  and  preserving  principle  of  Osiris 
under  the  divine  symbol  of  the  hawk.  Among 
the  votaries  of  the  destructive  energy  of  Typhon  as 
the  dreadful  crocodile  was  Miphris,  a  Mizraimite 
woman,  who  never  had  wandered  a  day's  journey 
from  her  native  town.  The  pond  wherein  the  huge 
crocodile  was  courted,  fed,  and  worshipped  by  the 
Ombites,  the  huge  unwieldy  Campsa's  lair,  was 
her  daily  haunt  and  resort.     It  chanced  one  day, 
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straying  near  the  Nile,  she  met  with  a  young  cro- 
codile just  emerged  from  its  shell  making  toward 
its  desired  stream.  Struck  with  a  sudden  impulse 
arising  from  her  deeply  rooted  attachment,  after  a 
reverential  prostration,  she  took  the  diminutive  cro- 
codile, and  in  triumph  bore  him  to  her  dwelling, 
where  she  fed  him  with  the  most  eager  attentions 
and  joy.  The  whole  neighbourhood  held  her  in 
the  highest  respect  as  the  nurse  of  a  deity,  and  her 
rapture  at  the  animal's  increase  of  size  and  strength, 
and  the  consequent  felicitations  of  her  neighbours 
on  her  office,  could  not  be  surpassed.  Another  link 
to  her  joy  developed  itself  in  an  infant,  a  son  about 
the  same  age  as  the  crocodile,  and  they  grew  up 
together  and  played  together.  The  mother  was  the 
happiest  of  parents  among  her  Ombite  citizens ;  she 
was  the  most  fortunate  of  women.  Thus  the  tie 
between  child  and  crocodile  continued  while  it  was 
weak  and  tender ;  but  its  strength  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  very  day  that  bore  Rameses  and  Methon 
to  the  banks  of  Ombos,  the  morning  repast  having 
been  somewhat  delayed,  the  hungry  monster  had 
devoured  the  child75.  Upon  the  horrible  circumstance 
being  found  out  by  the  mother,  by  the  mangled  re- 
mains of  her  son,  she, '  worthy  worshipper  of  worthy 
deity,1  exulted  in  the  death  of  her  son,  and  considered 
his  fate  as  blessed  in  the  extreme,  in  thus  becoming 
the  victim  of  their  household  god;  but  the  whole 
population  of  Ombos  were  not  thus  far  blinded  In 
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their  devotion  to  the  crocodile.  A  great  emotion 
pervaded  the  place,  increased  by  the  excited  feel- 
ings of  many  mothers  of  the  worship  of  Osiris,  who 
viewed  the  rapture  of  Miphris  as  frantic  and  un- 
natural ;  and,  as  is  common  on  such  subjects,  the 
altercation  soon  became  a  violent  quarrel ;  it  arose 
to  furious  blows — neighbours  assaulted  neighbours 
— the  Ombite  worshippers  of  Typhon  rushed  to  his 
fane,  whither  the  votaries  of  Osiris  also  hastened. 
This  magnificent  pile 76  overhangs  the  sacred  stream, 
and  shines  in  resplendent  grandeur  even  among  the 
stately  specimens  of  Egyptian  greatness.  This  feud, 
thus  called  forth,  had  only  lighted  up  germs  of 
opposite  feelings  long  existing.  Their  very  temple 
records  the  united  worship,  and  is  the  only  temple 
existing  in  Egypt  constructed  with  a  double  por- 
tico and  a  division  of  parts  separating  its  entire 
breadth.  All  the  emblems  to  the  right  hand  arc 
sculptured  in  high  effect  and  splendour  to  the  hawk 
symbol :  all  those  arranged  on  the  left  hand  are 
designated  with  the  crocodile  and  his  destructive 
powers.  The  enormous  frontispiece,  instead  of  the 
usual  impressive  Agatho  daemon,  the  majestic  and 
protecting  globe  and  wings,  displayed  boats  with 
the  disk  and  stars,  united  emblems  of  Typhon,  Isis, 
and  Osiris,  and  of  stars  shining  resplendent  on  an 
azure  ground,  with  symboled  arrows  of  death;  and 
a  deity  of  the  human  form,  wearing  a  disk,  and 
marking  the  double  temple,  holding  two  serpents 
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in  his  arms,  is  emblemed  on  the  walls,  interspersed 
with  crux  ansata  and  the  augural  staff  of  power, 
as  they  shine  in  bold  relief  in  all  the  front :  also  a 
cornice  of  Ubseus  snakes  arrange  along  the  line, 
which  are  graven  in  a  manner  to  produce  a  grand 
effect;  distinguished  from  their  bold  and  forcible 
expression  beyond  every  other  temple,  and  in  their 
sculpture  exciting  lively  admiration.  Within  the 
portico,  from  side  to  side,  soars  the  Isiac  vulture 
with  its  wide-stretching  pinions,  each  claw  holding 
a  feather,  emblem  of  intercessory  character,  and  co- 
loured in  shades  of  the  elements,  blue,  red,  black, 
and  white. 

Rameses  quickly  followed  his  conductor,  amid 
the  scenes  of  violence  and  disturbance  now  filling 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  onward  to  this  superb  temple 
of  the  city  of  Ombos.  Speeding  thither  with  the 
swiftest  haste,  and  turning  an  angle  which  presented 
the  temples  to  their  view,  the  two  parties,  in  great 
exasperation,  appeared  ready  for  the  most  fatal 
violence.  Burning  with  rage  and  fury,  and  aban- 
doning themselves  to  the  utmost  excesses,  the  mag- 
nificent temple  was  the  great  focus  of  their  resort. 
On  the  left  range  of  the  portico,  resplendent  in  its 
Typhonian  attributes  and  sculptures,  were  the  vo- 
taries of  the  crocodile,  with  Miphris,  frantic  and 
infuriate,  armed  with  lighted  torches  and  destructive 
brands :  they  already  had  endeavoured  to  com- 
municate the  flames  which  aided  their  incendiary 
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designs   to    the   divided    half  of  the    temple    oc- 
cupied by   the  adorers  of  Osiris.     The  beautiful 
ensigns  and  implements  of  the  temple,  formed  of 
sycamore,  were  applied  to  feed  the  flames,  which, 
aided  by  bituminous   substances,  blazed  with  the 
greatest  violence,  and  already  manifested  itself  in 
wreaths  of  ruddy  flashes  around  these  majestic  piles. 
The  conflagration  was  visible  over  the  whole  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  and  the  immense  enclosure  around 
the  temples.    Seeing  that  the  two  parties  were  thus 
endeavouring  to  commit  the  most  outrageous  in- 
jury and  ruin  on  each  other,  Rameses,  alive  only 
to  the  horrible  scene  of  Egyptian  thus  fighting  with 
his  brother,  rushed  into  the  portico,  and,  throwing 
off  his  shepherd's  garment,  underneath  which  he 
had  habited  himself  with  the  light-quilted  cuirass 
of  the  byssus  and  the  fillets  of  his  initiatory  rank, 
disdaining  all  disguise,  he  so  exhorted  them — ad- 
jured them  by  the  gods  to  suspend  such  bloody 
and    unpropitious  designs,  that  for  a  moment  he 
checked  their  rage.     '  A  Mizraim  warrior,'  he  ex- 
claimed,  *  journeying  through   my  native  land,  I 
long  to  see  your  peace  assured.    My  life  has  been  a 
fateful  one  of  omens, — omens  for  yourselves  alone ; 
else   long  ago  I  had   reposed  in  death  amid  my 
peaceful  ancestors.     Few  days  have  now  rolled  by 
since  I  was  called  to  save  the  hawk,  such  as  you 
worship,    bright   emanation   of  Osiris,  and,   as   is 
sculptured  on    yon   fane,  to  slay   the  threatening 
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serpent !'  Here  he  pointed  to  the  adjoining  small 
temple  dedicated  to  Isis  and  to  Horus,  before 
whom,  seated  on  his  throne  sculptured  in  beautiful 
relief,  appears  an  initiate  about  to  slay  a  serpent. 
*  My  heart  ever  since  has  deeply  grieved  for  vio- 
lence perpetrated  on  the  serpent :  now  am  I  called 
to  expiate  the  involuntary  offence,  by  protecting 
the  genial  emblem  of  Typhon  in  the  crocodile.' 

He  then  motioned  to  the  animal  which  was  now 
in  the  opposite  temple,  defended  by  his  votaries 
against  the  furious  assailants.  '  Look  at  this  two- 
fold temple,  where  shines  alike  the  power  of  Osiris 
and  of  Typhon.  Dare  you  break  the  league?  Ah, 
the  god  approaches  in  his  vengeance !' 

As  he  spoke,  the  day  was  darkened ;  a  sudden 
gloom  obscured  the  sun,  and  all  the  crowd  gazed 
with  dismay  at  a  vast  and  dense  cloud  of  locusts 
which  filled  the  air,  approaching  toward  the  exact 
elevated  spot  on  which  they  all  stood.     Rameses, 
filled  with  eager  surprise  as  the  augury  thus  re- 
called the  promised  times  of  its  reappearance,  and 
pointing  to  their  rapid  course,  exclaimed,  l  Augu- 
ries of  my  youth,  first  indicators  of  the  toils  and 
dangers  I  have  borne,  if  great  Osiris  wills  it,  pass 
onward  in  thy  route,  and  mark  my  path.'     At  this 
instant,  the  volumes  of  dun  smoke  and  wreathy 
vapour  ascended  on  high,  veiling  all  Nature  in  ob- 
scurity for  a  few  seconds;    and  when   it  slowly 
cleared  away,  whether  in  answer  to  the  invocation, 
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or  that  the  ascending  vapours  turned  aside  the  vi-? 
sitation,  the  dark  and  gloomy  bands  of  the  de- 
structive insect  were  seen  winging  their  eager  flight 
eastward  toward  the  Arabian  sea. 

After  a  deep  silence  and  watching  them,  Jtameses 
exclaimed,  *  And  be  it  so,  if  thus  your  course  dis- 
closes mine ;  some  further  call  will  turn  my  steps 
obedient  to  the  omen :  but,  ye  Ombites,  dare  not  to 
resist  the  will  divine.  Let  the  crocodile  before  you 
be  instantly  deposited  within  the  sacred  pond,  and 
turn  in  mutual  effort  to  save  the  kindred  shrine, 
if  yet  the  plague  of  fire  may  pass  away :  and  if  war 
ye  seek,  await  with  firmness  to  bear  its  horrors 
against  Mizraim's  foes  P  The  vast  crowd  collected 
around  had,  in  truth,  no  sooner  effected  their  furious 
purpose  of  firing  the  temple,  than  they  had  ex- 
perienced that  revulsion  of  feeling  the  usual  con- 
comitant on  overwrought  excitement.  Each  party, 
seeing  that  their  own  sanctuary  and  shrine  were 
alike  endangered,  would  gladly  have  resigned  their 
mad  fury,  and  joined  their  endeavours  to  extin- 
guish the  destructive  flames ;  and  therefore  the  apo- 
strophe of  Ramcscs,  and  the  awful  appearance  of  the 
locusts,  so  completely  conquered  their  hostile  feud, 
that,  throwing  clown  their  Avcapons,  they  instantly 
flew  to  the  Nile,  and  joined  in  their  united  and  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  save  the  edifice. 

Methon,  who  had  been  penetrated  during  these 
scenes  with  the  deepest  admiration  of  his  companion, 
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and  in  his  manner  and  open  devotedness  of  purpose 
saw  the  elevation  of  character  of  his  friend,  sen- 
sible of  the  extreme  danger  to  which  he  would  be 
exposed  when  the  events  just  passed  were  made 
public,  withdrew  him  instantly  unperceived  from 
the  confused  crowds  now  labouring  to  preserve  the 
burning  temple.  Apart  on  the  bank  overhanging 
the  stream  he  accosted  him  in  earnest  terms,  avow- 
ing his  full  conviction,  even  in  his  disguise,  of  his 
elevated  rank,  which  the  noble  intrepidity  of  his 
actions  and  address  at  Ombos,  as  well  as  his  ini- 
tiatory emblems,  confirmed.  '  Whoever  of  our 
nobles  it  is  I  now  address,'  impressively  articulated 
Methon,  '  if  the  most  exalted  of  them,  and  most 
precious  to  Mizraim,  as  my  heart  betokens,  O  think 
on  the  perils  now  threatening  you  from  a  circum- 
stance so  public,  already  conveyed  to  the  enemy, 
already,  perhaps,  the  subject  of  his  active  con- 
sideration. Fly  from  this  spot :  the  boat  awaits :  fly 
to  any  asylum  open  for  your  preservation!' 

*  My  friend,  fear  not  for  me;  the  call  received, 
I  glory  to  attend.  Henceforth  away  concealments  of 
garb  and  name  :  I  long  to  wrestle  with  our  foes  in 
Egypt's  cause ;  yet  will  I  not  precipitately  throw 
myself  into  their  arms,  but  hasten  onward  armed 
as  a  warrior  to  the  Philoe  shrine.'  Ere  however 
they  could  pass  down  the  mound  to  the  embank- 
ment, their  steps  were  intercepted,  and  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  strong  band  of  Pallic  guards,  who 
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immediately  seized  and  secured  them,  their  numbers 
forbidding  all  resistance;  and  hurrying  them  on 
board  a  war  galley,  they  lifted  sail,  and  with  a 
favourable  north  wind  proceeded  rapidly  up  the 
stream.  The  noise  and  increasing;  clamours  died 
away  by  degrees,  but  the  dense  cloud  and  vapour 
long  discernible  on  the  clear  blue  azure  of  the 
heavens,  evidenced  that  the  conflagration  caused  by 
the  party  hatred  of  the  Ombites  resisted  their  ut- 
most efforts  to  extinguish  its  havoc  and  devastation ! 
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BOOK  VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

Rameses,  accompanied  by  Methon,  the  priest  of  Edfu,  is  borne 
to  Elephantina,  on  their  route  to  the  governor  of  the  passes 
at  Philoe. — The  island  of  Elephantina. — The  route  to 
Syene ;  its  granite  character ;  the  long  walls  guarding  the 
road  to  the  sacred  island  of  Philoe ;  its  temples  and  beauty. 
— Rameses  and  his  companion  are  sent  to  the  quarries 
as  prisoners. 

Thus  fallen  into  the  power  of  his  enemies,  Ra- 
meses doubted  not  that  the  hour  of  death  rapidly 
approached.    The  perils  which  environed  him  were 
indeed  most  imminent  and  inevitable.     The  guards 
were  too  numerous  and  powerful  to  resist  with  any 
chance  of  success ;  while  to  be  conveyed  before  the 
governors  of  that  detested  race  would  surely  lead 
to  his   recognition  and   instant  destruction.     Yet 
amid  feelings  peculiarly  acute,  and  hopes  seemingly 
frustrated  at  the  very    eve   of  fruition,  Rameses 
more  deeply   lamented  thus  involving  Methon  in 
his  fate  than  any  consequences  of  his  own  danger, 
and  was  beginning  to  expostulate  upon  the  subject 
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with  the  conductor  of  the  troops,  when  Methon 
assured  him  so  determinately,  that  not  even  the 
dread  of  death  itself  should  disunite  him  from  his 
side,  that  sensible  of  the  importance  of  avoiding 
all  personal  communications  before  their  enemies, 
and  not  deserted  by  those  inward  influences  of  trust 
and  confidence  which  in  such  extreme  perils  hi- 
therto had  supported  him,  Rameses  wrapped  him- 
self in  his  cloak,  and  in  silence  resigned  himself  to 
the  events  rapidly  approaching.  It  was,  in  truth, 
the  great  decisive  moment  on  which  not  merely 
hung  the  fates  and  destiny  of  Rameses,  but  also 
those  of  the  land  of  Mizraim,  the  decision  of  the 
long  and  fatal  struggle,  whether  Egypt  should  be 
for  ever  a  servile  slave.  The  Nile  indeed  inun- 
dated the  soil — Nature  prodigally  poured  forth  her 
benefits ;  but  Mizraim  had  lost  her  laws  ! — The 
Mizraimites  had  no  longer  a  country ! 

They  approached  toward  Syenc,  which  their  con- 
ductor announced  as  the  intended  termination  of 
their  voyage,  and  the  sun  was  throwing  his  last 
beams  on  the  waters.  The  Libyan  bank  was  often 
strewed  with  vast  granite  blocks,  their  sides  sculp- 
tured77; others  detached  lying  in  confusion  amid 
the  lands  spreading  to  the  chain  of  hills,  which  in 
many  parts  of  the  stream  so  closely  approached  to 
each  other,  as  to  leave  only  room  for  the  majestic 
Nile  to  flow  onward,  bathing  the  bases  of  the  Ara- 
bian and  Libyan  hills.     Soon  they  opened  to  view 
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a  populous :s  town  encircled  with  the  date  and  palm 
groves  reaching  to  the  shore;  and  sometimes  the 
Arabian  mountains  swept  along  the  horizon,  re- 
ceding a  considerable  distance  from  the  river,  and 
rising  upward  to  an  unusual  and  imposing  height. 
The  beams  of  light  streamed  full  on  the  scene, 
silent  and  solemn  ere  they  sunk  beneath  the  ele- 
vated crest  of  the  ridge,  when  the  commander 
ordered  the  steersman  to  make  for  the  port  of 
Elephantina,  where  he  would  rest  the  night,  while 
communications  were  made  to  the  commander  of 
Syene.  This  unusual  precaution  he  adopted  from 
the  agitated  state  of  the  district,  threatened  from 
Ethiopia  by  the  Egyptian  army  which  was  at  pre- 
sent on  the  frontiers,  whereby  Syene  was  filled  with 
troops  and  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  police. 
It  was  also  the  day  of  the  solstice,  and  the  moment 
of  the  feast,  upon  the  examination  and  rectification 
of  the  solar  day  by  the  great  experiment  of  the 
celebrated  well.  A  vast  and  unusual  influx  of 
Mizraimites  was  expected,  and  it  was  deemed  im- 
prudent to  take  any  prisoners  of  interest  amid  such 
a  crowd  without  proper  precautions. 

Such  were  the  reasons  given  to  each  other  and 
heard  by  the  captives,  all  of  them  tending  to  excite 
the  highest  sensations  of  impatience  and  distress. 
At  Elephantina,  they  were  not  only  detained  the 
night,  but  even  part  of  the  succeeding  day,  before 
any  reply  arrived  from  Syene,  and  the  Pallic  guard 
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had  immured  their  charge  in  the  now  closed  and 
deserted  temple,  as  the  most  secure  and  safe  place 
of  custody,  taking  the  precaution  of  alternately 
watching  their  persons.  Deprived  of  the  earnestly 
desired  privilege  of  each  other's  personal  confidence 
and  converse  by  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  their 
guards,  Rameses  would  gladly  have  solaced  his  mind 
under  its  present  aching  solicitude,  by  wandering 
amid  the  beautiful  groves  and  trees  of  this  garden 
of  the  tropics,  enameled  with  verdure  and  flowers, 
breathing  perfumes,  and  containing  fruitful  trees 
with  their  odorous  gums  and  blossoms  and  fruits 
of  rich  luxuriancy  and  beauty ;  the  air  alway  fresh, 
pure,  and  elastic.  Here  the  date  displays  its  foliage 
and  clustering  figs,  and  the  aspiring  palm  shoots 
up  its  towering  head;  acacias  of  every  species, 
especially  those  with  violet  flowers  and  globular 
yellow  fruit,  whose  tender  leaves  close,  and  stem 
droops  as  the  irritable  mimosa.  These  in  their 
luxuriant  growth  form  an  umbrageous  shelter, 
while  the  mureca  and  the  asclepias  gigantia  with  its 
spherical  fruit,  and  the  napeca's  leaves  of  shining 
green,  add  their  grateful  shade.  Fruits  of  every  fla- 
vour border  the  shining  rills  of  water  trickling  around ; 
Nature's  rare  luxury  and  bounty  to  this  happy  island, 
thus  picturesquely  adorned  amid  these  burning 
climes ;  more  exquisitely  grateful  as  the  whole  district 
is  environed  by  immense  granitic  points  of  rock,  and 
barren  sands  heated  by  a  sparkling,  arid  atmosphere. 
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The  garrison  usually  stationed  here  had  left 
Elephantina,  having  repaired  for  the  festival  to 
Syene,  whose  wide-spreading  extent  was  diseernible 
on  the  opposite  bank  amid  the  night  by  its  reflected 
lights,  as  well  as  the  sounds  of  exhilarating  joy 
floating  on  the  air.  The  quay  was  massive  and 
grand,  for  the  island  of  Elephantina  fills  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  stream,  and  in  its  stately  buildings 
claimed  the  rank  of  being  the  bulwark  of  the  king- 
dom on  the  south.  Toward  this  branch  of  the 
stream  the  granite  crags  are  hewn  into  numerous 
catacombs  scooped  from  the  living  rock,  containing 
their  tombs,  the  last  resting-place  of  the  royal  and 
noble  race  of  Elephantina  in  her  days  of  splen- 
dour79, when  (the  queen  of  all  these  numerous  isles, 
termed  fils,  which  lay  scattered  along  the  sacred 
stream,)  she  ruled  the  south,  and  vied  in  power 
and  greatness  with  Thebes,  and  gave  sovereigns  of 
the  Elephantine  dynasty  to  fill  her  throne.  Still 
she  was  rich  and  wealthy,  and  covered  with  inhabit- 
ants, furnishing  supplies  to  all  the  garrisoned  force 
usually  here  stationed;  but  these  the  joyous  feast 
of  the  solstices  had  attracted  to  the  opposite  shores. 
Her  obelisks  erect  their  lofty  summits  around  the 
banks,  while  her  temple,  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
constitutes  the  band  of  union  between  the  Pthah  or 
Amnion  of  Thebes,  and  the  Ethiopian  Meroe. 
Here,  the  venerable  Ammonian  deity,  from  anti- 
quity veiled  in  the  dim  vista  of  distant  ages,  re- 
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posed  in  the  shrine  in  his  yearly  festal  progress  to 
the  south.  The  architecture  Rameses  felt  to  be 
beautifully  pure  and  simple.  The  signs  and  hiero- 
glyphics ranging  themselves  from  left  to  right,  in 
their  execution  soft  and  most  graceful,  the  columns 
sculptured  as  lotos  stalks,  bound  and  hooped  to- 
gether, the  most  ancient  style,  their  capitals  the 
opening  buds  and  blossoms  and  flowers  of  that 
mystic  plant, —  all  displayed  their  venerable  anti- 
quity ;  and  in  their  sculptures,  framed  for  perpe- 
tuity, worked  in  the  usual  care  of  low  relief,  and 
framed  intaglio,  showing  how  highly  Elephantina 
cultivated  the  arts.  Sculptured  at  each  angle  of 
the  entrance  portico  is  an  initiate  dressed  in  splen- 
dour, wearing  the  aspic  diadem,  holding  the  crux 
ansata,  and  receiving  in  his  arms  the  rani's  head 
deity,  sacred  Amnion's  form.  Similar  representa- 
tions are  also  depicted  on  the  frames  of  the  doors, 
and  the  azure  blue  of  the  ceiling  wears  the  purest 
tints  and  brilliancy  unsubdued  by  time  or  seasons. 

Notwithstanding  the  interesting  objects  of  Ele- 
phantina, in  every  respect  suited  to  fill  and  soothe  a 
mind  framed  as  that  of  Rameses,  the  great  artisan 
Pthah  or  Amnion  shining  in  every  symbol,  and  the 
character  of  agricultural  abundance  and  pastoral 
felicity,  associated  with  the  practices  and  religious 
fetes  at  the  celebrated  annual  festivals, — ill  could 
these  points  even  of  sacred  interest  allay  the  beating 
inquietude  with  which   he  revolved   over  the  con- 
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sequences  of  his  meeting  with  the  Pallic  governor. 
The  excitement  felt  since  the  affray  at  Ombos  ren- 
dered his  immediate  recognition  but  too  probable, 
which  as  surely  would  be  followed  by  his  instant 
death.  For  Salatis,  apprehensive  of  danger  from 
the  heroism  and  valour  of  Rameses,  and  attributing 
to  his  unabated  zeal  and  exertions  the  growing  op- 
position to  his  rule,  startled  also  at  the  frequent 
escapes  of  his  foe,  had  commanded  all  his  officers, 
military  and  civil,  to  use  every  effort  for  seizing  his 
person,  and  after  identifying  him  fully,  to  imme- 
diately put  him  to  death,  and  despatch  the  proofs 
thereof  to  Memphis,  which  would  merit  a  great 
reward.  Even  with  these  dangers  confronting  him, 
and  the  anxieties  of  the  grand  enterprise  of  his  life 
hanging  upon  the  eventful  consequences  of  a  few 
revolving  hours,  Rameses  gazed  upon  the  living- 
pictures  around  in  all  his  tranquil,  reflective  mood, 
until  at  high  noon  a  peremptory  summons  hastened 
them  to  the  presence  of  the  Pallic  chief.  The  sky 
was  blazing,  the  sunbeams  perpendicular  and  ardent, 
the  whole  atmosphere  seemed  on  fire,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded across  the  small  branch  of  the  stream  which 
separated  them  from  Syene.  Its  quay  led  to  vast 
blocks  of  granite,  which  every  where  arose  in  wild 
confusion,  and  were  scattered  over  the  plain  a  mile 
in  extent,  ascending  from  the  river  to  the  town, 
which  was  strongly  fortified  by  bastions  and  towers, 
constructed   of  massive   blocks  of  granite   of  the 
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deep  rose  colour,  and  red  and  black.  These  tower- 
ing piles  bounded  the  horizon  on  every  hand;  the 
asclepias,  the  doum  palm,  and  dates,  flourished 
near  the  walls  ;  and  the  rocks  attract  the  eye  of  the 
passenger  with  the  deepest  interest,  being  sculptured 
over  with  hieroglyphic  characters  and  inscriptions, 
records  of  the  gratitude,  the  hopes,  and  vows  of 
our  busy  race,  as  proceeding  toward  the  sacred 
shrine  and  isle  of  Piiiloe.  The  whole  route  from 
Syene  to  the  shrine  is  a  holy  space,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  Nile  are  erecteel  with  great  labour,  For 
the  space  of  many  miles,  long  walls80,  east  and  west 
of  the  river,  carefully  bounding  the  public  road, 
and  keeping  it  guarded,  so  as  to  repel  any  casual 
aggression  of  robbers,  and  preclude  even  the  appre- 
hension of  danger  disturbing  the  zealous  votary  of 
Osiris  in  his  faithful  pilgrimage  to  his  favourite  isle 
and  shrine.  This  sacred  road  is  lined  with  a  cro- 
tesquc  and  gloomy  assemblage  of  granitic  rocks  and 
pointed  fragments  and  blocks  of  the  fine  rose  marble 
piled  in  wild  confusion  on  each  other;  their  surfaces 
sculptured  with  great  care  and  wonderful  labour 
with  those  highly  finished  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
increasing  in  quantity  as  you  approach  the  sacred 
isle. 

Rameses  now  found  Syene  itself,  and  the  vast 
space  included  within  these  immense  walls,  crowded 
with  troops,  and  instead  of  the  haunt  and  resort  of 
devout  passers  and  pilgrims,  resounding  only  with 
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the  sound  of  arms.  The  Pallic  governors  were 
alarmed,  and  aware  of  the  increasing  storm  ;  nor 
were  they  backward  or  improvident  in  means  and 
arrangements  to  encounter  it.  The  chief  governor 
himself  was  actively  employed  in  fortifying  the 
southern  points  of  Philoe,  and  therefore  directed 
the  detachment  with  their  prisoners  to  proceed  on- 
ward to  his  presence.  The  road  thither  from  Syene 
runs  amid  masses  of  immense  rocks  of  granite ;  a 
small  plain  of  a  mile  in  width  descends  to  the  Nile, 
marked  by  its  jutting  blocks;  it  then  ascends  ra- 
pidly, bordered  by  rocks,  which  divide  it  from  the 
river,  here  known  only  by  its  noise.  Wide-spreading 
excavations  yawn  on  every  side,  caused  by  the  im- 
mense stores  of  granite  blocks  hewn  out  and  conveyed 
away  bv  the  labours  of  the  Mizraim  race ;  beyond 
Avhich  are  the  ancient  quarries,  from  whence  have 
been  extracted  also  those  vast  supplies  which  adorn 
the  land  of  Egypt  with  her  immortal  monuments. 
Soon  redescending,  the  road  is  surrounded  with 
o-io-antic  rocks  piling  one  upon  another  accumu- 
lated fragments,  to  a  great  and  striking  height,  the 
works  of  ages,  joined  to  Nature's  fantastic  handy- 
work  ;  for  man  has  scratched  upon  them  some  of  his 
feeble  lines  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  which,  from 
the  hardness  of  their  substance,  partake  likewise  of 
their  unchanging  durability,  and  mock  the  hand  of 
time.  A  small  plain  is  soon  entered,  sloping  toward 
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the  Nile,  at  the  end  of  which  appears  the  isle  of 
Philoe. 

It  was  night  ere  they  approached  the  isle ;  but  the 
moon  at  full  poured  a  flood  of  silvery  radiance  over 
the  grand  and  splendid  buildings,  as  they  developed 
their  majestic  lines  of  81  colonnades,  porticoes,  obe- 
lisks, and  pylones,  which  (deriving  a  peculiar  gran- 
deur from  the  grotesque  groups  of  granite  rocks  scat- 
tered along  their  approaching  road)  while  they  de- 
lighted the  eye  with  their  regular  majesty,  wore  a 
softness  of  tone  peculiarly  exquisite,  blending  their 
character  with  the  refreshing  hour  of  night,  and  its 
fine  planet  shining  on  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty. 
The  guards  proceeded  immediately  toward  the 
southern  point  of  the  isle,  where  the  governor  was 
placing  some  stupendous  mounds.  While  they 
were  absent  for  the  short  space  of  time  ere  the 
being  who  was  to  decide  his  fate  appeared,  standing 
near  the  obelisk  erected  on  the  furthest  point,  Ra- 
meses,  however  critical  his  own  situation,  could  not 
refrain  from  deeply  admiring  the  exquisite  majesty 
of  the  coup-d'ceil  developed  before  his  eyes,  which 
embraced  at  once  all  the  Philoe  monuments.  At 
the  right  lay  the  beautifully  light  and  isolated 
temple ;  on  the  left  towered  the  obelisk,  backed  by 
the  lengthened  colonnades ;  irt  front  spread  the 
large  temple  and  principal  pylones ;  and  below,  the 
superb  terraces,  bordering  the  whole  island  as  a 
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sacred  holy  spot,  and  catacombs  spread  along  its 
banks.     The  piles 82  looked  all  of  surprising  fresh- 
ness and  lustre,  exhibiting  no  trace  of  age ;  and  al- 
though they,  as  well  as  the  Syene  piles,  rest  upon 
beds  of  living  granite,  were  all  composed  of  fine  free- 
stone.    While  Rameses,  moved  by  the  view  of  their 
splendour,  thus  drawn  forth  and   shining  in   the 
moonbeams,  regarding  the  impressive  scene  around, 
awaited  the  decision  of  his   fate,   a  Pallic  officer 
of  consequence  came  up,  at  sight  of  whom  the  at- 
tendant guards   withdrew  a  few   paces,   who  an- 
nouncing the  appearance  of  the  governor,  of  whom 
he  was  the  precursor,  placed  in  the  hand  of  Ra- 
meses, unnoticed  and  unseen,  a  small  and  choice 
agate  sculpture,  which  he  eagerly  examined  as  the 
moonbeams  fell  full  upon  the  spot  whereon  he  stood, 
and,  to  his  infinite  surprise  and  wonder,  beheld  that 
it  bore  the  stamp  and  warning  he  particularly  no- 
ticed delineated  at  Tentyris ;  for  it  bore  in  beauti- 
ful intaglio  sculpture  on  the  agate  the  infant  god 
Harpocrates,  seated  on  the  calix  of  the  lotos,  with 
his  finger  on  his  mouth.     While  he  pondered  with 
mute  astonishment  on  whence  it  could  come,  and 
what  might  be  its  meaning,  the  last  apostrophe  and 
action  of  the  priest  of  Harpocrates  shot  across  his 
memory,  and  made  him  decide  upon  regulating  his 
answers  before  the  governor  by  the  strictest  pos- 
sible taciturnity.     In  the  very  coincidence  he  ga- 
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thered  hopes  that  some  friend,  unknown  to  himself, 
watched  over  his  safety,  and  sought  his  deliverance. 
Scarcely  had  these  reflections  conquered  the 
hitherto  decided  resolve  of  avowing  his  true  cha- 
racter, than  the  guards  and  flashing  lights  ushered 
the  friends  into  the  presence  of  their  judge.  How- 
ever prudence  regulated  their  replies,  and  guarded 
their  answers;  however  plausibly  the  meeting  and 
character  of  his  companion,  distinctively  detailed  by 
Methon,  obviated  every  shadow  of  mutual  plot  and 
conjunctive  agency, — had  their  interrogator  been 
the  usual  supreme  civil  officer  of  this  region,  neither 
Rameses  nor  Methon  would  have  escaped  some  ter- 
rible end ;  but  the  approach  of  war  to  this  frontier  had 
replaced  the  usual  watchful  and  penetrating  super- 
intendent, by  a  rough,  unsuspicious  warrior,  formed 
for  the  camp  and  the  particularly  arduous  warfare 
this  post  was  threatened  with.  Wholly  engrossed 
with  completing  his  preparations,  and  unfitted  for 
unravelling  any  intricate  web,  he  resolved  upon  se- 
curing the  prisoners,  whose  importance  he  had  a 
vague  conception  of,  within  the  quarries,  while  he 
forwarded  notices  of  their  apprehension,  with  de- 
scriptions of  their  persons,  and  ample  details,  to 
Memphis,  for  instructions.  From  Rameses  he 
learnt  nothing  but  the  simple  fact  that  he  was  tra- 
velling under  a  vow  toward  the  holy  shrine  of  Osiris 
in  Philoe.    From  Methon  the  true  and  more  ample 
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detail  was  more  advantageous  than  any  other  recital 
could  have  proved;  and  the  ingenuous  air  and 
energetic  appeal  he  made,  inspired  Rameses  with 
pleasing  wonder  at  the  bold  and  noble  principles 
thus  breaking  forth  amid  the  deep  mental  gloom 
and  sorrows  of  his  hitherto  sombre  companion. 

A  few  short  hours  of  repose  after  the  burning 
heat  and  toils  of  the  day,  felt  at  this  oppressive, 
sultry  season  even  by  the  guards,  were  vouchsafed 
to  the  prisoners  amid  the  splendidly  sumptuous 
porticoes  of  the  temple,  which  were  blazing  in 
painted  sculptures  on  their  starry  ceilings,  and  co- 
vered with  the  most  highly-finished  embellishments 
of  processions  and  hieroglyphical  delineations.  How 
solemn  and  peculiarly  impressive  were  these  ma- 
jestic courts  to  the  heart  of  the  long  worn  and  agi- 
tated mind  of  the  hero  !  The  present  was  a  space 
occupying  in  its  fugitive  moments  all  that  was  im- 
portant or  desirable  in  the  whole  pursuits  and 
tenor  of  his  life :  his  rank,  wealth,  attainments,  even 
his  love,  the  affection  which  engrossed  his  whole 
heart,  had  been  laid  down  in  strict  conformity  to  his 
call  for  his  threatened  and  oppressed  country  and 
her  deities.  Time  rolled  along,  years  passed  away  ; 
the  river,  the  city,  the  plains,  the  sandy  desert,  the 
tombs  of  the  rocks  and  caves  of  the  earth, — all,  all  in 
turn  had  witnessed  his  dangers,  and  his  unremitting 
efforts  and  struggle.     At  length  the  long  hoped  for 
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hour  is  speeding  onward ;  his  feet  tread  the  very 
limit  which  forms  the  circle  between  danger  and 
safety,  and  the  moment  in  which  he  is  prepared  to 
pass  the  narrow  bound,  he  is  stopped  in  his  career, 
baffled  in  his  purposes,  bereaved  of  his  hopes,  and 
fallen  into  the  hands  and  snares  of  his  enemy.  All 
seems  passed  away  but  the  innate  and  habitual  con- 
fidence and  reliance  of  his  heart,  and  the  glimmer- 
ing hope  excited  by  the  agate  hieroglyphic  of  Har- 
pocrates.  The  precise  coincidence  demonstrated  that 
it  came  from  a  friend,  who  also  was  acquainted  with 
his  secret,  and  thus  admonished  him  to  silence.  In 
vain  he  wearied  himself  with  conjectures,  and  who- 
ever it  was,  evidently  his  power  did  not  reach  be- 
yond the  hint  given,  for  the  hours  wore  away,  and 
no  further  appearance  arose,  and  soon  a  numerous 
guard  removed  them, carefully  secured,tothequarrics 
— those  vast  excavations,  whence,  from  their  eternal 
stores  of  the  finest  and  richest  stone,  those  granitic 
rose-colour  blocks  are  hewn,  which,  covered  with 
sculptures,  attest  alike  the  powers,  the  magnificence, 
and  immortality  of  Egyptian  art.  Once  immured 
within  these  vast  caves,  Rameses  saw  no  hope ;  for, 
confounded  with  the  unfortunate  victims  of  power, 
and  withdrawn  from  all  chance  of  conveying  intel- 
ligence of  his  fatal  detention,  should  he  be  preserved 
from  immediate  recognition  by  some  one  of  the  un- 
fortunates, he  was  at  once  cut  oft'  from  all  chance  of 
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escaping  the  certain  death  which  would  follow  the 
return  of  news  from  Memphis,  where  his  descrip- 
tion would  be  instantly  recognised. 

Ascending  the  heights,  they  soon  came  in  sight 
of  the  well-known  spots,  surrounded  by  enormous 
blocks  of  colossal  fragments,  lying  strewed  irregu- 
larly around,  also  vast  masses  still  appearing  unde- 
tached  from  the  living  rock.     These  quarries  oc- 
cupy 83  a  space  of  eight  miles,  and  on  the  west, 
south,   and  east,  are  formed  of  granitic  rock  cut 
down  a  bold  perpendicular  height;  while  toward 
the  north  an  elevated  range  of  wooden  palisadoes, 
of  an  immense  height,  guarded  with  the  most  ri- 
gorous watchfulness,  and  constructed  in  a  double 
row  even  to  the  river,  presented  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  all  attempts  at  escape.     These  barriers 
were  also  so  constructed,  as  to  admit  of  removal,  or 
apertures  to  any  extent  being  easily  made  through 
them  whenever  the  obelisks  and  pillars  of  Egyptian 
architecture  were  prepared  to  be  embarked  on  the 
floats  for   the   embellishment  of  the  royal  cities. 
Every  block  of  any  size  is  smoothed  on  one  of  its 
faces;  in  the  rock  every  where  are  the  traces  of  the 
tools,  the  holes  wherein  the  wedges  are  placed,  the 
channels  for  the  peculiar  saws  and  chisels,  and  other 
complicated  and  scientific  means  of  extracting  thence 
these  beautiful  stones,  which  every  where  bestrew 
the  soil,  and  mark  the  different  species ;  some  squares 
highly  polished  displaying  the  line  rose,  the  black, 
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the  violet,  and  a  thousand  tints  and  hues.     In  ob- 
serving these  marks  of  labours,  these  sculptures  of 
sorrow,  which,  although  scratched  thereon  for  many 
ages,  are  fresh  and  vivid  as  if  of  yesterday;  and 
comparing   them,   bright  and   new  in   their  fresh 
colours,  with  the  brown  tinge  of  age  upon  the  ex- 
ternal  surface  of  these  primeval   rocks,   who  can 
find  a  finer  or  more  extensive  range  for  imagination 
than  piercing  the  great  depths  of  time  requisite  for 
such  a  change,  as  in  the  latter  appearance  Nature 
in  her  progress  has  thus  imprinted  ?     Her  marks 
are  evident  also  in  the   similarly  fine   and  ever- 
durable  rocks   scattered  in  wild  and   picturesque 
profusion  along  the  line  of  the  Nile,  which  are  uni- 
formly worn  and  rounded  by  the  flood  and  ceaseless 
stream  thus  smoothing  their  jagged  and  sharp  angles. 
*  Ye  ever-during  piles  of  granite,  bases  of  the  solid 
globe,  ribbed  in  your  vast  arch  or  span  over  primal 
ether,  which,  as  her  pillars,  thus  bear  up  the  super- 
incumbent mass  of  earth,  her  mountains  and  fruitful 
fields,  her  populous  towns  and  cities, — how  many, 
many  ages  have  passed  over  you !  how  wonderful 
the  changes  ye  have  seen,  and  still  remain  the  same, 
attesting   the   great    bounties    of  that    wonderful 
creation  which  thus  poised  the  immense  self-moving 
sphere  !  And  man,  feeble  and  puny  in  power,  com- 
pared with  Nature,  also  adds  his  image  here  to  hers, 
ami  echoes  back  the  sounds  she  utters  from  her  im- 
perishable granite  throne  :  but  his  are  feeble  wail- 
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ings,  scotched  memorials  ot*  his  plaints  and  slavery, 
marks  of  grievous  sorrow,  labours,  and  suffering, 
hard  to  undergo;  but  time,  which  passes  on  silent 
yet  certain,  brings  to  the  captive  a  refuge  from  his 
oppressor,  and  levels  them  in  their  last  abode,  par- 
taken by  the  whole  creation,  all  on  one  vast  plan. 
The  mark  remains,  a  record  of  the  cruelty  of  man  to 
man ;  the  hand  which  made  the  mark  long,  long- 
ago  resolved  again  into  its  native  dust,  as  well  as 
his  oppressors.  And  is  not  this  a  consolation  ?'  Ra- 
meses  thought,  as  he  revolved  these  musings,  and 
gazed  upon  the  many  emblems  of  his  fellow-sufferers, 
marked  in  various  spots,  which,  as  the  barriers 
opened  and  admitted  him  and  Methon,  were  dis- 
cernible around.  But  no  pause  was  given  him  ;  for, 
to  make  his  case  more  torturing,  agonized,  and  fatal, 
immediately  on  opening  the  last  barrier,  the  guards, 
turning  to  the  left,  proceeded  to  alow-vaulted  build- 
ing, which,  admitting  them,  was  soon  seen  to  be  a 
line  of  cells  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  the  outermost 
being  a  guard-room,  filled  with  warders,  while 
within  the  low,  dark  cells,  from  which  imagination 
startled,  Rameses  and  Methon  were  separated,  ere 
they  could  embrace,  or  take  a  last,  a  parting  look. 
Both  were  apportioned  to  solitary  dungeons.  A 
massy  chain,  riveted  in  the  walls,  was  fastened  to 
their  waists,  and,  thus  secured,  the  guards  withdrew, 
leaving  them  to  darkness,  solitude,  and  silence. 
In  this  loathsome  vault  many  were  the  days  that 
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revolved  along  their  tedious  circuit ;  and  once  Ra- 
meses,  as  he  experienced  a  relaxation  of  his  grievous 
confinement,  and  was  led  forth  to  an  inner  enclosure 
to  taste  the  refreshment  of  air  and  light,  had  a  ray 
of  hope  darted  in  his  soul.  The  time  now  nearly 
approaching  for  the  return  of  the  messenger  sent  to 
Memphis,  he  daily  anticipated  the  mandate  for  his 
destruction.  No  succour  could  reach  him,  no  friend 
could  know  of  his  dungeon,  and  darkness  and  soli- 
tude lengthened  almost  beyond  all  possible  en- 
durance the  weary  day  and  tedious  night,  when  some 
pause  seemed  given  to  the  trial,  by  the  permission  to 
go  forth  again  to  the  spot,  which  was  evidently  de- 
stined for  the  superior  class  of  captives ;  it  was  also 
more  secure,  if  that  precaution  could  be  needed, 
than  the  larger  and  outer  space  occupied  by  the 
common  labourers  of  the  Mizraim  captive  race. 

Rameses,  worn  down  by  the  gloom  and  mental 
pressure  of  his  dungeon  hours,  advanced  slowly  and 
listlessly  into  the  open  square.  He  saw  numerous 
forms  pass  before  his  eyes,  but  he  knew  not,  he  re- 
garded them  not ;  and  turning  where  the  boundary 
wall  presented  a  bench  for  his  suffering  frame  to 
repose  on,  he  was  about  to  leave  it,  as  he  saw  an- 
other being  there  already  seated,  for  his  sorrow 
brooked  no  partner,  when  the  stranger,  lifting  up 
his  eyes,  uttered  a  low  cry,  and  Rameses  saw  before 
him  his  faithful  and  lamented  friend,  his  beloved 
Myris,  whom  he  deemed  long  the  tenant  of  the 
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tomb.  What  joy  and  surprise  rushed  through  his 
throbbing  frame  as  he  grasped  his  hand  eagerly,  and 
was  about  uttering  his  dear  and  well-known  name, 
when  the  gem,  in  the  agitation  of  the  movement, 
fell  from  his  wrist,  and  he  saw  before  him  the  awful 
warning  god,  pressing  his  admonitory  lips.  He  had 
just  power  and  time  to  repress  the  eager  voice  of  his 
friend.  Happy  and  astonishing  preservation;  for 
they  both  perceived  close  at  their  arms  the  guards 
of  the  court  watching  their  every  look  and  move- 
ment ;  and  soon  re-entering  with  flushed  emotion, 
the  same  officer  appeared  who  had  accosted  them  at 
Philoe,  commanding  the  guards  to  separate  them, 
declaring  their  conduct  a  bold  and  audacious  in- 
fringement of  their  privilege  against  laws  inhibiting 
all  communication  or  intercourse.  He  directed 
the  enraged  and  agonised  friends  to  be  separated, 
and  Rameses  was  reconducted  to  his  darksome  dun- 
geon, now  tenfold  more  terrible,  as  it  had  been 
quitted  only  to  recognise  and  then  endanger  the 
existence  of  his  friend.  In  these  dismal  abodes, 
where  hope  rarely  comes,  and  death  usually  follows 
suffering,  the  noble  heart  of  Rameses  must  linger, 
while  other  beings,  involved  in  his  trials,  and  too 
long  neglected,  are  brought  forward  to  our  remem- 
brance. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Rameses,  thus  become  the  prisoner  of  his  enemies,  is  im- 
mured within  the  quarries. — A  retrospect  of  the  state  of 
Sabacon,  of  Salatis,  of  Amenophis,  of  the  queen  and  Ni- 
tocris. — The  identity  of  the  person  of  Rameses  being  re- 
cognised by  Salatis,  orders  are  sent  for  his  death. — He  is 
saved  by  Athor,  superintendent  of  the  district  of  Philoe  ; 
and,  elate  with  hope,  hastens  to  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion. — H  is  propitious  reception  by  Armeus,  king  of  these 
happy  isles  of  the  desert. — He  visits  the  celebrated  oracle. 

The  chances  of  life  are  never  more  displayed 
than  in  the  watching  of  its  closing  scenes,  after  a 
long  and  arduous  course, — as  the  mind  contemplates 
the  track  it  has  passed  along,  and  compares  the  perils 
with  their  escapes,  the  trials  with  their  solace, — as 
it  reviews  the  chart  of  its  progress,  and  notes  the 
ruling  guide.  Happy  those  who,  as  they  throw 
their  retrospective  regard  upon  the  devious  paths, 
(ever  inviting  and  pleasing  .  to  the  eye,  although 
widely  diverging  from  the  goal),  can  satisfy  their 
hearts  with  having  pursued  their  true  course,  and 
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advanced  toward  their  object  amid  every  thwarting 
obstacle. 

Time  in  its  progress  had  nearly  revolved  around 
the  period  foretold  by  the  oracle  as  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  Mizraim.  In  the  tedious  course  of  its  progress 
each  of  the  distinguished  beings  most  largely  in- 
trusted with  her  destinies  had  intermixed  their  own 
passions  and  desires.  Each  had  inflicted  sufferings 
on  others,  and  in  return  experienced  the  avenging 
arm  of  fate  in  their  own  trials  and  misfortunes. 
Many  of  their  schemes,  and  those  the  best  and 
■wisest  planned,  had  failed;  while  others,  unprovided 
for  and  unforeseen,  had  exerted  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  their  respective  desires.  And  now  they 
all  severally  were  struggling  against  the  accumulated 
difficulties  of  their  fate  in  the  very  moment  of  its 
final  crisis  and  consummation ;  for  now  had  the 
chances  of  war  nearly  crushed  for  ever  the  daring 
and  undaunted  Sabacon.  For  him  it  was  however 
reserved  to  derive  from  misfortunes  and  error  the 
fruits  of  experience,  and  by  the  severity  of  the 
infliction  to  act  upon  their  wise  principles  ere  too 
late.  If  therefore  jealousy,  anger,  and  ungoverned 
passions  in  the  early  dawn  of  youth  had  injured  the 
cause  and  endangered  the  destinies  of  his  country, 
her  long  desponding  fortunes  had  revived  under  his 
valour,  tempered  now  by  the  most  consummate 
prudence.  A  community  of  exiles  and  robbers  he 
had  converted  into  children  of  their  country  and 
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daring  warriors :  by  their  aid  he  had,  with  the 
clearest  judgment,  seized  upon  an  almost  im- 
pregnable position,  which  he  defended  against  every 
attack  of  his  powerful  adversary ;  and  the  great  and 
brilliant  success  of  Rameses,  and  the  accession  of 
the  cities  of  the  Delta  he  had  availed  himself  of  to 
increase  his  army,  and  to  fully  provide  his  island  of 
Prosopitis  with  the  materials  of  war ;  and  so  actively 
and  judiciously  he  had  directed  the  energies  excited 
among  all  classes,  that  he  had  hoped  to  free  them 
wholly  from  their  slavery.  In  this  he  failed.  The 
struggle  had  indeed  been  long  and  bloody,  yet  the 
superiority  and  genius  of  Salatis  had  finally  pre- 
vailed, and,  one  by  one,  he  had  reconquered  the 
revolting  cities,  and  again  possessed  himself  of  the 
waters  and  district  of  the  Delta.  This  success  had 
been  advanced  by  the  politic  forbearance  of  the 
monarch,  who,  foreseeing  the  dangers  of  further 
exasperation,  curbed  in  his  thirst  of  vengeance; 
hoping,  if  he  should  subdue  Sabacon,  and  the  cloud 
lowering  from  the  south  become  dispersed,  he  might 
without  apprehension  follow  its  impulses.  Now 
therefore  Sabacon  on  every  side  was  begirt  with  perils 
and  danger.  Cut  off  from  his  sure  and  safe  asylum 
.  of  the  Fens,  he  had  to  maintain  himself  against  a 
powerful  and  vindictive  foe.  War  surrounded  him 
with  all  its  alarms;  dangers  environed  him  every 
passing  hour,  as  the  attack  and  assaults  of  Salatis 
were  unceasing,  in  despite  of  every  advantage  of 
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position,  and  the  most  devoted  zeal  of  his  followers. 
As  the  chances  of  battle  day  by  day  robbed  him  of 
some  individual  whose  arm  and  courage  defended 
and  interested  him,  Sabacon,  however  noble  and 
lofty  of  bearing,  could  not  restrain  sending  forth 
many  a  sigh,  and  eager  desire  for  tidings  of  that 
brother  whose  arm  so  often  had  brought  deliverance 
to  him. 

The  hostile  king,  the  formidable  Salatis,  once 
more  undisputed  ruler  of  all  the  lands  and  waters 
around  to  the  district  of  the  Fens,  in  his  prepara- 
tions to  overwhelm  his  stubborn  foe  made  exertions 
not  unworthy  of  his  greatness  or  his  fame,  and  all 
things  betokened  a  crisis  most  fearful  to  the  infinitely 
outnumbered  bands  of  Sabacon.  His  island  was 
still  strongly  protected  by  nature  as  well  as  art,  and 
he  had  resisted  so  manfully  every  attack,  that  Sa- 
latis, doubly  enraged,  became  resolved  to  risk  his 
whole  army  to  accomplish  this  conquest.  Already 
indeed  he  had  drawn  together  most  of  the  disposable 
troops  of  his  various  corps,  usually  spreading  from 
the  Delta  even  to  Syene,  when  the  important 
tidings  that  the  disciplined  and  numerous  Mizraim 
army  of  Amenophis,  who  had  expatriated  them- 
selves with  him,  were  approaching  the  southern 
frontier  of  Egypt,  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  plans. 
Still  continuing  the  same  resolve  of  conquering 
Sabacon,  he  now  collected  his  stores,  and  con- 
centrated   his    provisions    and    all    his   disposable 
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forces  on  the  plains  of  Memphis,  despatching  trusty 
emissaries  through  the  adjacent  mountainous  coun- 
tries, and  the  deserts  of  the  East,  inviting  imme- 
diately to  his  standards  all  the  roving  bands  of 
warriors  of  these  vast  solitudes,  promising  them  the 
plunder  of  the  Egyptian  rebels  and  of  Ethiopia. 

Day  by  day  saw  fresh  succours  pour  into  the  af- 
frighted borders  of  Mizraim,  and  accumulate  upon 
the  Memphian  plain,  whilst  Salatis  in  person,  still 
beleaguering  the  island  of  Prosopitis,  exerted  all 
the  wiles  of  the  most  refined  policy  and  the  boldest 
deeds  of  valour  to  reduce  it  to  his  obedience.  In 
fact,  this  achievement  was  indispensable  to  his  se- 
curity, as  without  it,  should  he  advance  toward 
Ethiopia  to  oppose  the  march  of  Amenophis,  the 
least  movement  of  Sabacon  toward  Memphis  would, 
he  foresaw,  excite  a  flame  of  revolt,  and  assemble  a 
force  in  his  rear  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  subdue ; 
and  necessity  as  well  as  prudence  pointed  out  his 
awaiting  the  crisis  rapidly  forming  in  the  plains  of 
his  capital  and  the  centre  of  his  kingdom.  The 
prompt  and  numerous  adherents  now  flocking  to 
his  banners  excited  the  most  sanguine  hopes  in  his 
mind ;  and  as  a  tiger  crouches  for  his  prey,  and 
keeps  under  his  famished  and  rapacious  thirst  for 
blood  until  his  flaming  eye  gives  notice  for  the 
tremendous  spring  which  tears  his  victim  under  his 
relentless  fangs ;  so  Salatis,  drawing  the  bravest  of 
his  troops  around  him,  and  exerting  every  refine- 
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ment  of  skill  and  valour  to  vanquish  Sabacon,  was 
hourly  preparing  to  strike  the  blow  which  should 
carry  desolation  and  overwhelming  ruin  through  the 
cities  of  Egypt,  and  annihilate  her  bravest  sons. 
As  if  fortune  now  meant  to  place  before  him  also 
the  grateful  prospect  of  the  extinction  of  all  his 
foes,  and  by  a  rare  conjuncture  of  events  which 
happens  but  seldom,  to  hold  out  the  power  to  his 
daring  mind  of  crushing  all  his  enemies, — at  this 
moment  of  his  excitement  and  eager  suspense  on 
the  plans  of  Sabacon  and  Amenophis,  the  despatches 
arrived  from  Philoe,  containing  particulars  of  the 
surprisal  and  the  detention  of  the  two  friends,  Ra- 
meses  and  Methon,  whose  particular  lineaments, 
accurately  reported,  revealed  to  his  rapid  glance  his 
long  sought  for  and  much-hated  foe.     Without  an 
hour's    pause    peremptory   instructions   were    de- 
spatched to  the  governor,  to  instantly  cause  both 
the  criminals  to  be  executed ;  and  also,  to  ensure 
their  speedy  death,  some  individuals  of  his  own 
personal  guards,  of  the  most  robust  form  and  daring 
character,  ever  eager  to  perform  his  sanguinary  de- 
crees, were  despatched  to  carry  the  mandate  into 
instant  execution,  as  well  as  to  bear  to  Memphis  the 
horrid   trophies   of  its   performance.      Thus   was 
sealed  the  fate  of  Egypt's  champion,  and  the  exult- 
ing heart  of  that  monarch,  who  had  seated  himself 
by  blood  and  violence  on  Egypt's  throne,  rioted  in 
the  delighted  imagination  that  its  bases  were  firmly 
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established  for  ever,  and  the  chief  of  his  most 
dreaded  foes  annihilated. 

In  Ethiopia  the  tide  of  circumstances  had  also 
long  been  flowing  onward  to  a  crisis,  which  of  itself 
was  important  enough  to  bear  before  it  the  natural 
indecision  and  timidity  even  of  Amenophis.  This 
characteristic  trait,  acted  upon  by  the  religious  terrors 
of  an  ancient  oracle,  had  induced  the  king  to  yield 
up  his  throne  and  people  without  a  struggle  to  his 
fierce  invader;  but  the  same  response  had  pro- 
nounced, that  if  its  dictation  was  listened  to,  and 
Egypt  resigned  over  to  the  foe,  the  Mizraimite 
people  should  regain  their  freedom  and  former 
greatness,  and  rescue  themselves  from  their  bondage. 
And  the  hour  seemed  now  arrived  wherein  the 
great  pledge  of  the  veracity  of  the  oracle  and  the 
stake  of  the  independency  of  Egypt  was  to  be 
played  for,  with  every  propitious  omen  of  success ; 
for  while  the  forces  under  their  monarch  were 
certain  of  subduing  Upper  Egypt,  unless  Salatis 
relinquished  his  plans  against  Sabacon,  so  it  was 
evident  that  Memphis,  populous  and  warlike,  still 
nourished  a  deep-rooted  dislike  to  her  Pallic  con- 
querors, and  longed  to  throw  off  their  yoke.  In 
the  proposed  contest,  therefore,  if  Salatis  drew  off 
all  his  forces,  and  marched  to  the  attack  of  Ameno- 
phis, he  left  Sabacon  free  to  advance  and  stir  up 
the  Mcmphian  malcontents,  whereby  a  powerful 
army  would  arise  in  his  rear ;  or  if  he  kept  con- 
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ccntrating  his  forces  at  the  pyramids,  Salatis  would 
inevitably  see  his  whole  line  of  fortresses  from  Syene 
downward  swept  away  before  the  Egyptian  forces. 
The  prospects  therefore  of  Amenophis,  as  well  as  of 
Sabacon,  hinged  upon  the  exertions  and  heroic  de- 
votion of  Rameses.  His  progress  through  the 
cities  of  Egypt  was  anxiously  anticipated,  and  his 
valour  and  conduct  their  constant  theme  of  praise. 
His  progress  and  adventures  had  been  completely 
known  and  watched  by  Phritiphanes ;  but,  alas ! 
harassed  and  worn  down,  the  people  were  ready 
and  willing  to  concur  with  a  protecting  army,  but 
the  fate  of  Rameses  bereaved  them  of  their  leader, 
and  they  possessed  no  arms.  So  critical,  however, 
were  the  circumstances  become,  the  eve  of  deliver- 
ance so  manifest,  or  their  chains  riveted  for  ever, 
by  the  destruction  of  Sabacon,  and  consequent  de- 
pression of  the  spirit  now  rife  throughout  Egypt, 
that  in  this  extremity  it  was  resolved  to  advance  at 
all  risks  forward  into  the  land  ;  while  the  most 
noble  of  the  Egyptians  should  be  despatched  to  the 
Ammonian  race  of  the  Oasis  to  gather  their  auxiliary 
bands  to  the  battle,  toward  the  edge  of  the  Mem- 
phian  borders,  by  the  approaching  month  of  Mes- 
chir.  This  resolve  being  made  known  to  the  troops, 
and  they  hearing  that  they  were  to  be  led  to  battle, 
sounding  their  cymbals,  clarions,  and  warlike  in- 
struments, with  loud  shouts  they  required  to  ad- 
vance instantly  against  their  foe.     Thus  was  the 
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great  event  new  ripening  which  led  these  troops, 
long  disused  to  arms,  and  enervated  by  a  protracted 
repose,  under  an  inexperienced  leader,  against  armies 
bred  up  to  victory,  and  guided  by  consummate  ta- 
lent. To  the  thoughtful  and  judicious  counsellors 
of  the  throne  Rameses  here  also  became  the  point 
of  safety,  and  object  of  their  most  earnest  hopes. 

If  we  turn  to  the  dearest  ties  of  the  heart  of  Ra- 
meses, clouds  and  darkness  still  involved  them. 
Availing  himself  of  the  natural  despondency  arising 
from  the  departure  of  one  so  dear,  Phritiphanes  had 
removed  the  queen  and  his  daughter  to  a  choice 
asylum,  far  east  of  the  Thebaide,  divided  by  ridges 
of  mountainous  height,  and  deserts  of  sand,  from 
the  land  of  Mizraim,  and  approximating  toward  the 
Red  Sea.  Here,  surrounded  with  a  few  faithful 
guards,  and  their  necessary  attendants,  under  a 
genial  climate,  and  secure  from  their  enemies,  these 
attached  and  firm  friends  sought  to  mitigate  the 
pressure  of  sorrow  and  distress,  the  tortures  of 
anxious  hopes  and  fears,  which  their  peculiar  si- 
tuation was  calculated  to  create.  A  blighted  pro- 
spect, uncertain  views,  haunted  their  minds;  im- 
pending dangers  hung  over  all  they  dearly  loved, 
and  chiefly  over  Rameses : — lie  was  wandering  amid 
perils  unnumbered,  each  hour  within  the  grasp  of 
death. 

Such  were  the  constant  fears  of  Nitocris,  while 
the  queen  grieved  upon   account  of  a  degraded 
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throne,  a  son  in  a  foreign  land,  and  a  husband  self- 
exiled;  reflections  so  mournful,  that  they  subdued 
even  the  lofty  tone  of  Saptha's  feelings.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  somewhat  revived,  and  became  brighter, 
as  a  day  seemed  dawning  of  fairer  promise.  Ra- 
meses  was  the  great  centre  on  which  all  revolved ; 
he  was  the  star  that  should  shine  propitiously  on 
their  prospects,  the  commander  and  guide  to  lead 
onward  their  multiplied  plans  to  success.  To  deck 
her  hero  for  the  proud  contest  before  him,  Nitocris, 
who  had  ever  tenderly  cherished  the  splendid  gems 
of  his  triumphal  initiatory  dress,  left  with  her  at 
Karnak,  now  that  she  eagerly  anticipated  the  grand 
achievement  of  the  deliverance  of  her  country  by 
his  arm,  despatched  a  trusty  slave  to  bear  these 
precious  gems  to  her  father,  conjuring  him  to  take 
effective  measures  that  they  might  be  safely  borne 
to  Rameses,  that  they  might  shine  in  the  ardent 
wishes  of  his  absent  Nitocris,  and  form  his  amulets 
in  the  hour  of  danger. 

While  Sabacon  eagerly  bent  his  dark  eyes  in 
anguish  toward  the  distant  mountains  of  the  The- 
baide,  and  in  his  heart  rested  his  hope  of  deliverance 
upon  the  arm  of  Rameses ; — while  the  sovereign  of 
Egypt  and  his  faithful  army  were  risking  their 
existence  and  safety,  and  advancing  into  the  country 
filled  with  the  valiant  and  disciplined  forces  of  Sa- 
latis,  hoping  there  to  find  the  hero  of  Egypt  to 
lead  them  to  victory; — while  Nitocris,  supported 
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now  by  the  energies  of  the  queen,  sought  a  refuge 
for  her  sinking  fears  and  dread  as  the  crisis  ap- 
proached, in  a  dream  of  happy,  blissful  days, — days 
of  union  and  repose ; — he,  whom  they  all  thus  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  guardian  of  their  brightest 
hopes,  the  chief  support  of  the  endangered  destinies 
of  Egypt,  Rameses,  lay  captive  and  enchained,  im- 
mured in  solitude  and  darkness,  and  the  emissaries 
of  death  despatched  by  his  relentless  foe  travelled 
day  and  night  to  shed  his  blood. 

Rameses  needed  all  the  tried  fortitude  and  mag- 
nanimity of  his  soul  to  support  him  under  so  ap- 
palling a  charge.  The  narrow,  wretched  dungeon 
wherein  he  now  pined  seemed  the  certain  prelude 
to  death ;  and  his  whole  efforts  were  directed  and 
successfully  applied  to  console  his  tortured  spirits 
and  agonised  heart.  Myris,  the  tender,  faithful 
friend,  so  mourned  as  dead,  so  affectionately  beloved, 
so  strangely  found  again,  torn  from  his  arms, — his 
Kitocris,  ever  present,  thus  divided  from  him, — and 
all  his  prospects  blasted,  although  hope  had  so  re- 
cently portrayed  a  happy  future, — he  was  thus 
overwhelmed  in  melancholy  presages,  when  the 
noise  of  the  bars  and  opening  door  awakening  his 
thoughts  to  the  approaching  end  of  existence  thus 
anticipated,  he  exclaimed,  •  Come,  bloody  messenger 
of  fate  !  come,  and  end  this  little  dream  of  life,  ever 
promising  good,  to  mock  the  aching  soul  of  man ; 
come,  end  my  woe  I1    He  articulated  scarcely  the 
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sentence  ere  the  foremost  of  the  two  persons  who 
entered  his  dungeon  clasped  him  eagerly  to  his 
beating  heart,  and,  throwing  open  a  covering  mantle, 
disclosed  to  his  astonished  gaze  the  features  of  the 
attached,  the  long-lost  Athor,  the  guide  of  his 
youth,  the  friend  of  his  manhood,  ever  constant, 
faithful,  and  devoted.  Embracing  him,  he  ex- 
claimed, *  Forgive,  my  noble,  highly-favoured,  and 
magnanimous  hero,  forgive  the  torturing  suspense 
of  this  confinement,  necessary  for  your  safety,  which 
alone  preserved  you  from  the  dangers  hanging  over 
your  transports  of  recognition  of  the  faithful  My  ris, 
too  calculated  to  betray  you  to  some  one  of  the 
tyrant's  spies;  then  your  instant  death,  conformably 
to  his  orders,  would  have  followed, — now,  I  trust, 
preserved  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Egypt.  Already  I 
know  the  bloody  order  is  speeding  onward  from  the 
tyrant's  tottering  throne ;  but  long  ere  the  impatient 
bearer  enters  these  dismal  haunts,  you,  my  beloved 
Rameses,  far  from  hence  shall  speed  to  liberty  and 
sweet  revenge.  I  have  watched  over  and  traced  all 
your  progress.  The  glorious  hour  is  come ;  for  my 
schemes,  long,  long  germinating,  as  the  seed  in 
fruitful  soil,  now  blossom  strong  and  fair;  now 
they  will  spread  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  pro- 
duce a  harvest  of  rich  reaping, — the  gathering  in  of 
peace  to  Mizraim,  of  retribution  on  your  foes,  of 
rescued  liberty  for  Egypt,  and  of  glory  for  Rameses ! 
As  a  falcon  from  her  eyrie  eyes  from  afar  and  darts 
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resistless  on  her  prey  with  swiftly  swooping  wing, 
so  I  see  the  quarry  fallen  and  prostrate,  ready 
for  destruction.  The  long  recital  of  my  plans 
and  past  labours  hear  from  lips  most  welcome; 
from  those  of  Myris,  who  is  acquainted  with  my 
varying  tale.  Time  and  the  rapid  rush  of  fate's 
most  awful  portents  bear  you  instantly  hence.  Swift 
camels  are  prepared  for  yourselves  and  Methon 
with  a  trusty  guide.  Press  onward  to  the  Oasis-el- 
wah  84.  Your  lives  are  on  your  speed.  Tapers  you 
shall  bear,  which  will  give  you  credence  through 
the  extensive  range  of  the  spotted  islets  of  the 
desert.  The  mandate  of  Tirkahah,  king  of  Ethio- 
pia, assists  your  arms.  Collect  the  Ammonian  forces, 
troops  of  the  desert,  without  a  day's  delay,  and 
speed  your  course  toward  the  Memphian  plain  ; 
there  shall  you  achieve  the  glorious  deliverance  of 
Egypt.  By  Meschir's  coming  month  (short interval !) 
expect  the  Egyptian  armies.  Meanwhile,  I  will 
strike  a  blow,  resounding  through  the  seven  mouths 
of  sacred  Nile ! — Remember  Meschir.  We  part 
to  meet  again.' 

Hitherto  Athor  had  proceeded  without  Ramescs 
having  recovered  the  least  power  of  expression,  for 
surprise,  delight,  and  joy  overpowered  him.  Un- 
bounded gratitude  to  the  great  deities  of  Egypt 
who  thus  favoured  his  efforts,  and  preserved  him  in 
the  dreadful  hour,  with  the  most  fervent  and  un- 
abated love  for  the  attached,  the  ever-valued  friend, 
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who  thus  interposed  between  himself  and  certain 
death,  enchained  his  power  of  expression.  '  Athor,* 
at  length  he  murmured  forth,  '  friend  of  my  soul, 
dearer  than  the  life-blood  rushing  through  this 
bleeding  heart — O  satisfy  my  eager  curiosity,  and 
say  how  has  the  world  treated  your  noble  na- 
ture ?  Ah  no  !  rather  let  me  fly  to  seek  the  means 
of  saving  you  and  all  so  dear  to  this  oppressed  and 
grateful  heart.  It  is  a  hard  pang  to  separate  so 
soon — so  quickly.1  Already  he  saw,  by  Athor's  ex- 
pressive eye,  his  keen  solicitude  and  eager  suspense. 
*  Be  it  so.  When  next  we  meet,  we  meet  as  free 
born  men,  or  this  arm  lies  low  in  death.  Receive  my 
heart's  embrace.'  He  strained  him  with  a  long 
pressure  to  his  throbbing  breast. 

1  The  gods  protect  my  Rameses  !'  Athor  articu- 
lated :  '  but  one  more  duty,  that  also  a  most  pleasing 
one  See,  my  hero,  these  magnificent  sparkling 
pledges  of  victory.  Recognises  not  the  initiate  con- 
queror these  shining  gems,  from  whose  hands  they 
come?'  Rameses  blushed  deeply  as  he  saw  the 
tzamid  bracelets,  the  rainbow  necklace,  the  aspic 
diadem,  and  all  the  rich  and  costly  ornaments  of 
his  initiatory  triumph  which  he  entrusted  to  his  Ni- 
tocris,  long,  long  resigned  by  him,  and  left  at  Great 
Karnak.  '  Now  is  the  hour  of  triumph  rapidly 
flowing  on,'  Athor  continued.  '  A  few  moments 
yet  are  ours ;  robe  yourself  with  these,'  as  he  in- 
stantly produced  a  war  vest  strongly  plaited,  plain, 
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and  firm,  of  white  byssus,  the  greaves  of  the  same, 
with  a  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows,  falchion  and  can- 
jar,  with  which  he  arrayed  and  completely  armed 
the  eager  warrior.  On  these  he  placed  the  spark- 
ling gems,  and  covered  all  the  rich  dress  with  a 
flowing  cloak  of  spotless  white.  Scarcely  was  this 
effected,  when  a  low  whistle  struck  his  ear.  To 
Rameses,  mute  with  astonishment,  yet  imploring 
tidings  of  Nitocris,  he  only  replied,  '  Hasten,  my 
warrior,  hasten:  this  call  is  yours:  learn  all  from 
Myris.' 

They  left  the  dark  and  gloomy  dungeon.  Athor 
resumed  his  cloak,  covering  also  Rameses  with 
another,  who  trembled  with  emotion  as  they  paced 
the  Avell-known  courts,  and  saw  the  strong  fenced 
barricades  and  guards ;  but  a  signet  borne  by  Athor 
soon  freed  them  from  all  dread.  Immediately  he 
directed  his  eager  questions  for  Myris  and  for 
Methon  as  they  "apidly  passed  onward.  Athor 
smiled  and  gave  no  answer,  until,  turning  a  point 
of  rock,  men  and  camels  ready  harnessed  ap- 
peared in  waiting,  and  recognising  them  as  his 
friends,  greeting  them  with  the  warmest  embrace, 
they  each  mounted  their  faithful  beasts,  *  the  ships 
of  the  desert,1  and  in  a  moment,  at  the  leader's  sig- 
nal, set  forward  with  the  speed  of  winged  birds. 
'Hasten!  hasten! — onward!  onward!'  were  the  only 
expressions  of  the  foremost,  who,  as  guide,  hurried 
over    the    tract   which   they   as   rapidly  followed. 
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Soon  the  Nile,  the  verdure,  the  granite  chain,  the 
mountainous  ridges,  all  of  Nature  disappeared,  and 
one  vast  dreary  blank,  a  sea  of  sand,  spread  on 
every  side  its  undulating  unvarying  surface,  sweep- 
ing to  the  horizon.  With  unabating  speed  they 
still  pushed  onward,  urged  by  their  leader's  voice 
to  keep  on  their  fullest  speed,  nor  draw  their 
breath  or  slacken  their  winged  eager  step,  or  give 
the  smallest  respite  to  their  rapid  course,  until  the 
depth  of  the  deserts,  the  whole  space  of  their  vast 
solitudes,  interspersed  betwixt  themselves  and  their 
raging  and  furious  adversaries,  whose  revenge  they 
thus  disappointed  and  frustrated. 

Hour  after  hour  sped  by,  the  blazing  sun  had  well 
nigh  ended  his  circuit,  when  their  course  at  length  was 
somewhat  checked,  as  a  dark  spot  bespoke  to  their 
fainting  limbs  that  a  resting-place  was  at  hand; 
the  more  important,  as  the  vast  tract  of  desert 
which  they  thus  rapidly  crossed  had  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted both  the  hardy  camel  as  well  as  his  im- 
patient rider.  Entering  the  desert  on  the  south 
barrier,  they  had  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the 
burning  space,  which,  stretching  toward  the  North- 
ern Ocean,  commences  the  interspersed  assemblage 
of  islets,  which  by  a  bounteous  Providence  arc 
spread  amid  these  dreary  solitudes.  Here  existed  a 
united  and  powerful  kingdom,  formerly  subject  to 
Egyptian  government,  and  sprung  from  the  Miz- 
raim  race  ;  but  long  troubles,  relaxed  government, 
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and  imbecile  princes,  had  led  to  their  acquiring  an 
independency ;  which  however,  at  one  period,  had 
been  again  subverted  by  the  Ethiopian  sovereigns. 
At  the  present  era,  these  isles,  while  they  tacitly 
yielded  a  nominal  homage  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia, 
were  regulated  and  governed  wholly  by  their  own  self- 
elected  chiefs.  How  eagerly  the  camels  snorted  and 
hastened  on  their  pace,  as  from  afar  they  scented 
these  living  springs  of  Beyris  seated  amid  groves  of 
palm,  and  date,  and  cypress  !  The  arid  hills" of 
sand  which  for  so  long  and  weary  a  space  had 
bounded  the  prospect,  made  this  verdant  spot  de- 
licious beyond  expression  ;  and  panting  for  its  pro- 
mised verdure  and  bubbling  rills,  they  rode  into  the 
thickest  part  of  it  as  fast  as  they  could  hasten,  to  , 
enjoy  the  deepest  shade. 

Resting  here  the  burning  hours  of  day,  whatever 
were  the  exhausting  fatigues  of  the  past  scene,  Ra- 
meses  could  not  suffer  sleep  or  rest  to  invade  his 
eyelids;  but  seated  betwixt  Myris  and  Methon, 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  delight  of  regaining  him 
whom  he  had  so  mourned,  and  long  considered  the 
victim  of  death,  he  eagerly  questioned  him  of  all 
the  eventful  past.  Indeed,  on  every  side,  such 
wonders  had  arisen  to  startle  and  delight  him,  that 
his  full  heart  was  oppressed  by  the  mighty  streams 
of  bliss  flowing  into  his  imagination.  A  tent  pitched 
under  the  thick  verdure  of  the  tufted  trees;  a 
cooling  rill  watering  the  soil,  and  "arising  close  at 
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their  side ;  the  patient  camels  browsing  or  reposing 
around, — thus    reclining  on   the  bank,  Myris  ra- 
pidly sketched  the  past,  as  he  thus  replied  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  friend.     '  O  Rameses,  how  can 
the  soul  thus  mightily  supplied  with  every  refresh- 
ing  stream    of  goodness   endure   to    recall   days, 
weeks,  and  months,   nay    years   of  suffering   and 
sorrow ;  when  the  retrospect  also  tells  of  despond- 
ing and  despairing  thoughts,  now  well  known  to  be 
unjust  suspicions  of  that  over-shadowing  genius,  the 
great  Osiris,  who  so  oft  has  saved  us !     How  my 
heart  sunk  in  deep  despondency,  when,  opening  my 
eyes  as  from  sleep,  I  found  I  had  been  transported 
from  the  fatal  cave/  where  the  arrow  pierced  me,  to 
Memphis,  to  abide  the  torturing  questions  of  the 
creatures  of  Salatis.     His  suspicions  very  nearly 
guessed  the  truth  of  your  having  been  a  party  en- 
gaged in  the  revolt  of  Tarcos;  and  to  his  eager 
desire  to  acquire  certain  corroboration  of  the  de- 
positions of  Tarcos  I  was  indebted  for  the  infinite 
pains  taken  to  prolong  my  existence,  which,  from 
the  great  loss  of  blood,  was   doubtful  for  many 
months.     At  length,  finding  every  effort  to  extract 
any  intelligence  of  importance  from  me  fruitless,  I 
was  grouped  with  a  considerable  party  of  suspected 
Memphians,  condemned   to  labour  in  the  granite 
quarries,  upon  those  stupendous  objects  of  sculp- 
ture and  architecture,  which  Salatis  has  so  artfully 
engaged   the  whole   land    of   Egypt   in    erecting. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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With  these  my  fellow-companions,  my  heart  felt  a 
new  spring  of  hope,  for  I  learnt  of  your  escape, 
and  every  voice  spoke  in  accents  of  my  friend  which 
I  felt  music  to  my  ears.     At  Syene,  the  brutal 
governor  had  us  all  indiscriminately  dressed  in  the 
slave's  garb,  and  instantly  marched  to  the  granite 
excavations.     The  horrid  nature  of  the  spot  you 
know:  here,  worn  down  in  labours,  divided  into 
bands,  watched  by  tyrannical  overseers,  and  sub- 
jected at  their  caprice  to  the  barbarous  scourge,  I 
must  have  put  off  my  miserable  existence  by  a  vo- 
luntary   death,   had    not    hope   whispered    better 
thoughts,  and  sickness,  strange  to  say,  revived  all 
my  courage.     An  attack  of  utter  debility,  the  re- 
sult of  my  long  struggle  betwixt  life  and  death, 
prevented  my  labours,  and  I  was  again  removed  to 
Syene  and  examined  by  the  Pallic  officer.    Expect- 
ing nothing  less  than  an  order  for  my  renewed  in- 
carceration or  even  my  immediate  death,  as  unworthy 
of  further  trouble,  I   was  surprised  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  much  milder  and  more  softened  treatment. 
For  two  days  I  was  wondering  at  the  source  of  this 
change,  when  a  visit  I  soon  received  from  a  Palli 
of  distinction  in  my  wretched  cell,  revealed  to  me 
our  faithful  and  magnanimous  Athor.' 

«Here  Itameses  exclaimed,  '  Athor !  My  heart 
longs  and  yearns  to  know  by  what  wondrous  power 
he  thus  has  acquired  the  influence  so  truly  pre- 
servative and  important  on  our  fate.' 
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'  I  was,'  continued  Myris,  *  overwhelmed   with 
surprise  as  he  developed  the  extraordinary  change 
of  circumstances  which  he  had  thus  ably  matured. 
Foreseeing  the  extreme  risk  of  the  public  weal,  and 
the  approaching  ruin  of  Egypt's  dominion  when  at 
Bubastis,  he  retired  to  the  caves  immediately  from 
our  presence,  watching  until  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  uniting  himself  as  a  Pallic  soldier 
to  a  band  of  Salatis.     His  high  talents  and  rare  en- 
dowments soon  became  a  powerful  recommendation 
to  this  sagacious  leader,  and  he  clearly  ascertained 
Athor  was  of  high  promise  and  merit.     By  a  judi- 
cious and  dexterous  display  of  his  unequalled  know- 
ledge of  cyphers  and  hieroglyphic  characters,  by 
revealing  a  few  unimportant  links,  he  succeeded  in 
becoming  established  as  principal  superintendent  of 
all  the  posts  from  Philoe  to  Ombos.     Thus  situated 
in  the  very  position  he  sought  for,  he  effectually 
repressed  or  concealed  all  movements  from  Ethiopia 
which  would  compromise  the  safety  of  Mizraim ; 
while,  through  his  knowledge  of  the  sacred  hieral- 
phic   character,  he    gained  intelligence  of  all  the 
intended  movements  of  the  oppressed  Egyptians. 
Phritiphanes  was  wholly  guided  by  his  councils. 
Athor,  aware  of  their  impolicy  for  our  cause,  had 
so  judiciously  put  down  two  or  three  isolated  or 
partial  revolts,  and  communicated  their  existence 
so  accurately  to  Salatis,  that  he  had  acquired  an 
unbounded  influence  over  his  department.     Under 
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the  pretext  of  making  their  labours  subservient  to 
the   glory   of  Salatis,    it  was  Athor   who   recom- 
mended the    employment  of  the  Mizraim  at  the 
quarries,  whereby  he  preserved  the  lives  of  number- 
less individuals,  whom  the  Palli  used  relentlessly  to 
destroy  as  victims  of  their  suspicion.     He  latterly 
had  succeeded  in  getting  one  of  his  own  faithful 
adherents  made  the  superintendent  of  the  quarries, 
and  thereby  has  at  this  instant  the  whole  power  of 
the  district   in  his  hands.      Proceeding  with    the 
deepest  prudence  step  by  step,  he  at  this  hour  awaits 
only  one  signal  more  to  declare  entirely  for  Amc- 
nophis.    An  immense  flotilla  which  he  has  collected, 
as  Salatis  presumes  in  his  cause,  are  ready  to  a 
man  to  descend  the  Nile  with  the  Egyptian  army ; 
and  he  purposes  manning  these  vessels  further  with 
the  numberless  illustrious  captives  whom  he  has 
grouped  together  at  the  quarries,  whose  chains  he 
will  break  off  as  he  has  done  ours.     The  grand 
object  of  his  desires  was  your  appearance,  which  he 
eagerly  awaited  day  by  day.     Every  step  of  your 
progress  was  faithfully  revealed  to  his  watchful  eye. 
The  Memphian  revolt  agitated  him  deeply,  being 
premature ;  and  his  horrors  of  mind  were  extreme 
lest  some  sudden  act  of  Paches  had  ruined  all  our 
prospects,  blasted  all  our  hopes  in  your  fall.     Ten- 
tyris,    Onibos,    the    omens    you    experienced,    the 
mighty  band   of  locusts,  the  hawks,  those  solemn 
calls  he  had  just  acquainted  me  with,  and  left  me 
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agonized  at  the  certainty  of  your  vicinity  to  my 
prison,  when  your  unexpected  appearance  swept 
away  all  my  resolves,  and  nearly  betrayed  us  both. 
But  for  the  apparently  abrupt  and  violent  separa- 
tion which  consigned  you  to  your  dungeon,  we  had 
both  perished/ 

'  Now,'  exclaimed  Rameses,  '  one  question  more, 
on  which  hangs  my  heart's  existence  and  best  hopes. 
That  eager  throb  allayed,  I  am  wholly  Egypt's 
avenger!'  He  eagerly  thrust  aside  his  cloak,  and 
pointing  to  the  blazing  gems  of  the  initiatory  vest, 
fixed  on  Myris  a  glance  of  fire  as  he  said,  '  Whence 
came  these  to  Athor?'  *  From  your  Nitocris,' 
Myris  replied.  ' '  Marked  for  the  great  deliverer  of 
Mizraim' — his  amulets,  and  a  token  how  the  heart 
of  her  he  loves,  goes  forth  to  the  battle  in  spirit 
with  him,  now  forlorn,  expatriated  from  the  na- 
tive soil,  she  longs  to  see  again,  from  the  land  of 
wonders.  She  and  the  queen  look  on  the  Bahar 
Qolzom  in  its  course,  before  their  dejected  eyes,  and 
count  the  hours  for  your  appearance.' 

Awhile  Rameses  remained  in  deepest  silence; 
then,  pointing  to  the  sands  which  stretched  forward 
to  the  distant  Oasis  of  the  desert,  '  Onward  !'  he 
exclaimed.  '  These  limbs  know  no  repose — this 
heart  no  pause,  until  my  deed  of  vengeance  is 
achieved — my  country  free  !' 

Soon  arousing  their  guide,  they  all  bent  their 
rapid    course    toward    the  Oasis-Psoi.      Rameses, 
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already  known  in  person  by  his  former  appearance 
in  these  districts,  was  received  with  additional  rap- 
ture as  lie  every   where  declared  his  purpose  of 
calling  upon  them  for  their  aid  and  auxiliary  force,  to 
assist  his  efforts  against  theirs  as  well  as  Egypt's 
foes.    These  beautiful  spots  sent  forth  their  swarm- 
ing population  in  crowds  around  him.  As  he  rapidly 
traversed  the  extent  of  the  Oasis  toward  the  king's 
abode,  oftentimes  how  beautiful  were  the  objects 
of  Nature  that  invited  his  weary  foot  to  stop  its 
course — his  too  animated  frame  to  recruit  its  ex- 
hausting fatigues !    But  Rameses  had  only  one  point 
in  view,  one  object  before  him, — which  was,  the  great 
approaching   struggle  for   the   deliverance   of  his 
country,  and  to  seek  in  Armeus,  the  king  of  these 
happy  districts,  a  friend  to  the  Mizraim  cause. 

The  boundless  deserts  of  Libya  are  besprinkled 
over  amid  their  sandy  barrenness  with  peculiar 
spots,  with  islands  emerging  amid  an  ocean  of  arid 
burning  sands,  beauteous  spaces  of  verdure,  of 
shady  trees,  and  fresh  waters,  producing  fruits  of 
the  most  delicious  flavour  and  of  odoriferous  fra- 
grance. These  precious  ^  isles,  termed  happy,  are 
the  spontaneous  gifts  of  all  bounteous  Nature, — her 
boon  who  breaks  up  the  fountains  even  in  the 
parched  and  burning  wilderness.  Here,  amid  illi- 
mitable deserts,  where  all  the  powers  of  man  and 
all  his  might  were  ineffectual  to  grow  one  blade  of 
grass,  or  gain  one  drop  of  liquid,  she  has  made 
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to  flow  forth  her  living  springs,  which  inducing 
verdure  and  vegetation,  thereby  their  tribes  of 
creeping  plants,  as  they  wither  and  die,  create  and 
accumulate  a  soil  around  ;  and  thus  her  gentle  pace 
held  onward,  forming,  decomposing,  and  renewing, 
accumulating  age  by  age,  strikes  deep  root  and 
rises  shady  groves  from  the  seeds  of  plants  and 
trees,  borne  by  birds  and  sweeping  winds.  These 
minute  agents,  through  Nature's  kindness  dropped 
on  grateful  soil,  germinate  and  rear  their  towering- 
branches  to  the  sky.  Thus  has  the  bounteous  hand 
of  Ammon  spread  these  sands,  spotting  her  surface 
brightly  with  wondrous  isles  as  the  leopard's  skin  is 
marked,  even  in  the  boundless  waste  of  the  great 
Sahara.  Awful  space  of  Nature  !  Where  the  solitary 
genius  of  the  desert  shrouds  his  energies  amid  those 
dread  and  burning  scenes  impervious  to  man, — even 
there  arise  these  profusely  favoured  islets. 

These  to  which  Rameses  now  directed  his  eager 
steps  were  four  in  number,  and  rightly  named 
Ouah,  or  Oases;  in  the  Mizraim  tongue, '  habitations 
or  mansions.1  The  largest  of  them,  or  the  Oasis  of 
Psoi,  divided  from  another  more  westerly  Oasis  by 
a  vast  ridge  of  mountain  ;  in  its  length  ranged  pa- 
rallel to  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  formed,  with 
the  more  northern  Oasis  of  Psamje,  a  line  toward 
the  lake  of  Mceris.  The  celebrated  Oasis  Amoun 
spread  further  westward  into  the  mighty  desert, 
distant  eighty-four  leagues  from  Memphis.     This 
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was  the  residence  of  the  king  Anneus  and  seat  of 
the  oracle,  therefore  the  object  of  Itameses'  jour- 
ney ;  in  its  shades  enabling  him  to  offer  up  his 
sacrifices  for  success  at  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Am- 
nion, and  also  thence  to  draw  direct  to  the  great 
Memphian  plain  the  succours  of  Armeus,  who  was 
residing  at  his  palace  near  the  holy  temple. 

These  celebrated  islands  of  the  desert  Itameses 
now  found  flourishing  and  happy,  and  although 
separated  by  vast  deserts  from  all  other  lands,  their 
affections,  their  attachments  were  Egyptian;  for 
they  sprung  from  Mizraim,  and  in  their  temples, 
arts,  and  funereal  customs,  recognised  that  great 
country  as  their  cradle  and  their  mother.  The 
larger  Oasis  of  Psoi  not  only  was  parallel  in  its  line 
to  mighty  Thebes,  but  often  bore  its  name  with 
grateful  pride ;  called  also  the  Oasis  Psoi,  in  me- 
mory of  that  Egyptian  town  upon  the  margin  of 
the  Nile.  At  the  north  of  its  tract  arises  the 
mountain  Tinodes,  a  mountain  of  sand,  dividing 
Psoi  from  its  western  neighbour ;  and  toward  the 
north,  approaching  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of 
Mceris,  lies  the  third  Oasis  of  Penesje fi6,  also  named 
Bahenesa,  from  the  Egyptian  city  under  its  pa- 
rallel on  the  Nile.  Thus  these  famed  spots  record 
their  love  for  Egypt  and  their  Egyptian  origin  even 
in  their  names.  The  sacred  Oasis  of  Amoun  lay 
far  off  to  the  west,  deep  in  the  desert  of  Suhara, 
surrounded    by   shifting  burning   sands.     On    the 
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south  was  another  extensive  country,  under  the 
government  and  influence  of  Armeus,  called  the 
Schihat  Desert,  spreading  far  and  wide  throughout 
the  Libyan  wastes  of  sand.  These  interesting  and 
important  stations,  severed  from  Egypt  and  from 
each  other  by  their  interposing  tracts  of  sand, 
nevertheless  contain  varieties  of  Nature's  works 
most  curious  and  interesting.  The  deserts  that 
surround  them  also  are  not  level  flats  of  even  sur- 
face, but  have  hills  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
hillocks  as  tumuli,  varying  their  surface,  also  rocks 
whose  parched  appearance  declares  the  work  of  vol- 
canic fires.  Their  dates,  their  almonds,  figs,  grapes, 
and  various  fruits,  kind  Nature's  products,  tinged  by 
the  glorious  sun,  are  exquisitely  flavoured.  Amid 
their  bowers  are  found  most  flourishing,  the  aca- 
cia of  all  species,  the  doum  palm,  the  citrons,  and 
other  trees  that  keep  a  perennial  verdure,  a  constant 
shelter,  and  a  luxuriant  depth  of  shade.  Frequently 
they  are  seen  clustering  close  to  a  base  of  over- 
hanging perpendicular  cliffs,  while  these  rocks,  hol- 
lowed into  catacombs,  are  copies  of  the  extraor- 
dinary caves  of  Egypt — of  the  immense  Necropolis 
of  Thebes.  They  contain  within  their  sarcophagi 
of  burnt  clay,  very  curiously  coloured  and  ena- 
melled, the  mummies  of  the  Oasis,  whose  numbers 
attest  the  numerous  population  of  these  happy  isles. 
Their  byssus  linen  wrappers  and  ornaments  show 
their  connexion  with  the  great  Osiris,  the  god  of 
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the   peculiar   reverence   of  Rameses.      Their  rills 
spring  up  from  the  surface,  some  of  a  cold  nature ; 
others  are  tinged  with  sulphur,  and  strongly  im- 
pregnate with  the  mineral  qualities  of  the  soil.   Some 
are  hot  springs  of  peculiar  virtue,  connected  with 
which  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  often  seen  of  a 
pure  white,  perfectly  incrusted  with  salt.     Pebbles 
brown  and  black  are  strewed  over  the  desert,  and 
amid  the  northernmost  Oasis  Psemje,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake  of  Moeris ;  the  dry  channel  of  the  Behar 
Bela  ma,  or,  e  the  sea  without  water,'  contains  the 
masses  of  petrified  wood  and  trees,  as  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  natron  lakes.     Here  its  furrowed  ridges  of 
sands  are  strewed  with  numberless  agates  and  jaspers, 
fossilized,  and  from  this  point  interposes  a  vast  and 
boundless  tract  of  moving  sands,  stretching  to  the 
Amoun  Oasis.     These  happy  inhabitants  of  these 
districts  propitiously  reaped  the  full  privilege  of  their 
grand  barrier  of  the  desert,  and  amid  these  insulated 
iertile  spots,  thus  gifted  by  Nature  pouring   her 
bounties,  (so  strikingly  enhanced  in  value  by  their 
contrast  with  the  burning  desert  boundary  around,) 
furnished  by   her   all-powerful  agency  with  foun- 
tains,   verdure,    fruits,   and    shade,    and    cooling- 
streams,  their  race  reposed  in  peace  ;  when  the  call 
of  Rameses  and  his  noble  companions  Myris  and 
Methon  drew  around  them  thousands  of  the  war- 
riors of  the  isles.     Rameses  was  every  way  formed 
to  infix  deeply  the  devotion  and  admiration  flowing 
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from  heroic  valour  and  fortitude,  and  his  mild  and 
bland  demeanour  in  the  associated  intercourse  of 
life  completed  the  attachment  his  noble  qualities 
had  excited.     The  indications  of  his  high  sacerdotal 
rank  in  the  initiation ;  his  known  humanity  m  re- 
jecting- and  disdaining  the  savage  rites  of  bloody 
and  human  sacrifices  ;  the  purity  of  his  mind  and 
actions,  gained  day  by  day  upon  these  privileged 
Ammonians ;  and  Rameses,  who  with  his  friends 
awaited  the  result  of  a  messenger  sent  to  Armeus, 
meantime   grew    hourly   more    the    object    of  re- 
spect and  of  admiration  to  the  surrounding  mul- 
titude.    They  placed  themselves  eagerly  under  his 
orders,  and   the  manifest  spirit   evidenced   by  all 
assured  him  of  the  happiest  results  in  the  assistance 
he  might  obtain  for  the  approaching,  rapidly  ap- 
proaching day.     How  did  his  heart  bound,  as  he 
revolved  over  the  rapid  tide  of  events  then  opening 
in  Egypt !     the   plans  of  Athor,  the   invasion  of 
Amenophis,  the  fate  of  his  brother  : — at  these  in- 
stants his  heart  throbbed  as  if  it  would  burst  its 
prison.     He  longed  to  have  the  wings  of  the  birds 
rapidly   flying   high   in    air    toward   those  places, 
where  his  imagination  portrayed  the  busy  scene  of 
horrid  war. 

At  length  the  expected  tidings  came  according 
to  his  utmost  wishes,  acknowledging  the  earnest 
recommendations  of  the  Ethiopie  court,  placing  all 
the    youth    of  the  Oasis    under    the    guidance  of 
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Raraeses,  and  inviting  him  to  the  shrine  of  Amoun 
to  consult  the  god.  Meantime,  Armeus  promised 
to  secure  as  his  auxiliaries  some  of  the  dreaded  and 
powerful  chariot  race  of  the  Asbytas  tribe,  which 
should  meet  him  at  the  shrine.  Thus  supported  in 
hope  and  strengthened  in  means,  Rameses  and  his 
friends  plunged  into  the  deserts  separating  the 
islands  Psoi  and  Psemje,  which  they  had  traversed 
from  the  distant  temple  of  Amnion.  Ardour  and 
excited  hopes  urged  them  onward,  and  amid  perils 
of  sandy  storms  and  scorching  wilds  they  ap- 
proached the  solitary  and  sacred  spot  which  the 
great  Phthah,  the  Ammon  of  Egypt,  had  marked 
for  his  oracle,  whence  to  proclaim  his  will. 

The  day  was  dawning  upon  the  desert,  after  a 
march  continued  throughout  the  night,  when  the 
tufts  of  a  distant  grove  were  pointed  out  by  their 
conductors  as  the  shades  of  the  celebrated  Oasis. 
Their  appearance  had  been  watched  for  and  ascer- 
tained by  the  native  Ammonians ;  and  the  com- 
mands of  Armeus  had  prepared  amid  these  distant 
regions  a  reception  worthy  of  the  Egyptian  hero, 
an  augury  of  the  great  deity's  good  will  and  favour, 
whose  oracle  he  came  to  propitiate.  Planted  87  so 
thick  with  palms  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  not 
penetrate  its  depth  of  shade,  full  of  pleasant  foun- 
tains, and  watered  with  running  streams,  covered 
with  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  the  temple  and  palace 
of  the  sun  appeared  impressive  and  solemn,  sur- 
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rounded  by  its  castle,  and  shining  amid  its  um- 
brageous woods.  The  island  is  hallowed  through- 
out all  its  precincts,  and  in  an  adjoining  wood  arises 
the  fountain  of  the  sun,  which  flows  and  intermits, 
and  pours  a  cold  and  warm  current  at  its  regular 
period ;  being  warm  in  the  morning,  but  excessively 
cool  at  noon.  In  the  middle  of  the  sacred  grove 
inhabited  by  the  Ammonians  stands  the  castle,  for- 
tified by  a  triple  wall,  enclosing  the  temple,  palace, 
and  a  place  of  arms.  Apart,  and  not  far  from  the 
castle,  is  the  sacred  sacellum  whence  the  oracle  was 
delivered,  and  next  to  which  the  fountain  of  the 
sun  poured  forth  its  mystic  streams. 

Such  were  the  wonders  of  the  Oasis,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  which,  just  skirting  the  grove,  thickly  shel- 
tered by  its  palms,  now  stood  the  attendants,  the 
priests  of  Amnion,  and  officers  waiting  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  Egyptian  hero,  and  straightway  conduct 
him  to  the  Ammonian  shrine.  Soon  the  impatient 
beasts  hurried  onward  to  the  verdurous  spots,  and 
Rameses  and  his  followers  beheld  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  the  respectful  attendants  of  the  Ammo- 
nian god.  They  intimated  to  him  the  desire  of  the 
king  Armeus,  that  the  deity  should  first  receive  his 
homage  within  his  own  island — his  sacred  abode, 
every  clod  of  which  was  holy  and  consecrate  to  his 
will.  At  sight  of  this  charming  luxuriant  shade, 
breathing  forth  balmy  sweets  and  fragrance,  dark 
and  umbrageous  as  the  deepest  cavern, — Nature's 
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own  impervious  holy  haunts,  wherein  the  mighty 
orb,  the  god  of  the  day,  whose  radiant  beams  spread 
its  fires  over  the  sandy  wastes,  yet  forbore  to  dart 
his  rays,  respecting  his  own  tabernacle, — Rameses, 
as  lie  descended  from  his  weary  beast,  and  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  towering  palms  and  clustering  trees, 
upon   the  dark  and  solemn  sanctuary,   could   not 
but   feel  how  far  beyond  all  edifices  of  man  are 
the    mighty    scenes   of  Nature.     Here    the    mind 
questions  not  the  author   nor  the  end,  but  bows 
down  instinctively  in  homage :  and  thus  reflecting, 
he  prostrated  himself  before  the  consecrated  grove, 
and  in  silence  offered  his  orisons.     The  sun  was 
rising    over  his  own    groves;    the  deepest  silence 
reigned  around.     Near  Rameses  stood  his  faithful 
Myris,  and  his  not  less  attached  Methon.    A  chariot 
strong  and  magnificent,  fitted  for  deeds  of  battle, 
whereto  were  reined   four  mighty  coursers   fully 
caparisoned,  stood  in  front,  and  attendants  patted 
the  fiery  steeds,  soothing  their  impatience.     Next 
the  car  were  eight  priests  in  long  garments  bearing 
palms ;  two  others,  their  heads  with  plumes  of  vic- 
tory, bearing  a  lotos  flower.     Two  priests,  bearing 
the  crux  ansata,  and  hieralpha  or  plough,  preceded 
by  incense  bearers.    These  were  followed  by  bearers 
of  fruits,  of  honey,  milk,  and  wine,  for  offerings  at 
the  shrine.     Other  attendants  with  plumes  and  fea- 
thers  completed   the  groupe,  and  all   awaited  in 
deepest  silence  the  orisons  of  Rameses,  while  the 
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full  pause  held  all  around  in  stillness  as  solemn  as 
if  wrapt  in  midnight  slumber.  Instantly  a  sweeping 
blast  from  the  desert  shook  the  sacred  ^  grove,  and 
the  rocking  trees  sent  forth  a  hollow  murmur, 
thrilling  all  the  spectators  with  their  deep  rustling 
sounds.  Arising  from  the  earth  with  glowing  ani- 
mation sparkling  from  his  eyes,  Rameses  exclaimed, 
'  I  accept  in  deepest  gratitude  this  propitious  omen 
from  the  solar  god.  Onward  to  his  shrine!'  In- 
stantly he  threw  aside  his  covering  mantle,  and 
shone  forth  bright  and  dazzling  in  the  full  rich- 
ness of  his  high  rank  and  initiatory  splendour. 
Ere  he  ascended  the  attendant  car,  two  priests 
sprinkled  his  path  from  sacred  vases  with  honey 
and  milk,  preparatory  libation;  then  presenting 
him  their  arms,  they  aided  his  mounting  steps  to 
the  triumphal  seat  prepared.  The  sun  overtopping 
the  grove  streamed  in  its  glory  over  his  whole  figure, 
which  presented  to  the  admiring  spectators  as  well 
as  to  his  exulting  friends  a  form  of  singular  beauty 
and  interest;  his  symmetry  and  vigour  lending 
grace  to  features  wherein  shone  the  purest  mind 
and  brightest  intellect.  The  dangers  and  trials  he 
had  endured  had  never  bereaved  his  heart  of  one 
spark  of  its  original  alliance  and  full  confidence  in 
the  Powers  Supreme.  All  the  years  of  change  and 
suffering  had  improved  not  checked  his  eager 
aspirations  after  wisdom,  and  chiefly  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  symbols  of  divine  things ;  and  having 
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by  their  truths  and  evidences  repulsed  the  assaults 
of  fear,  the  distrust  of  angry  passions,  of  jealousy, 
and  revenge,  he  now  was  led,  by  the  kind  and 
protecting  influence  of  the  gods,  to  this  patri- 
archal asylum,  this  sacred  grove,  this  imitative 
garden  of  the  great  spot  of  primeval  bliss,  to  con- 
secrate his  vows,  to  perfect  his  views  and  know- 
ledge, and  to  reap  the  full  reward  of  all  his  virtues 
and  exertions. 

Singing  the  paeans  to  the  mighty  Ammon,  the 
procession  entered  the  sacred  grove,  whose  delicious 
umbrage  shed  a  tranquillity  and  peaceful  joy  over 
the  senses  most  unutterable.  As  they  slowly  winded 
along  amid  these  bounteous  clusters  of  fruits  and 
flowers  intersected  with  soft  purling  streams,  pass- 
ing over  the  yielding  verdant  turf  enamelled  with 
fresh  flowers,  the  exquisite  luxuries  of  the  change 
contrasted  with  the  desolate  wilderness,  with  the 
arid  burning  desert,  wrapt  the  hearts  of  the  hero 
and  his  friends  in  thoughts  most  ecstatic  and  ely- 
sian.  The  melody  of  birds  resounded  from  the 
sheltering  branches,  and  the  animals  of  the  desert 
of  every  kind,  zebus,  hares,  and  timid  antelopes, 
here  laid  aside  their  fears  and  browsed  in  safety : 
here  the  changeful  cameleon  showed  his  varying 
dyes — all  partook  of  the  first  charm  of  innocence, 
for  no  blood  was  shed  to  pollute  the  accusing 
ground.  Fruits  delicious,  cooling  streams,  milk, 
honey,  and  the  harmless  products  of  the  soil,  the 
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supplies  of  a  rich  and  abundant  Providence,  were 
the  only  nutriment  partaken  here.  The  terrible 
lion  of  the  desert,  the  howling  jackal,  and  ravenous 
hyena  sought  not  these  sacred  haunts,  but  glared 
afar,  and  passed  onward,  held  at  a  distance  by  some 
power  unseen,  which  thus  fenced  off  the  violent  and 
bloody  passions  from  entering  this  sacred  asylum. 

Rameses  was  wrapt  in  these  blissful  sensations, 
when  the  procession  stopping  and  dividing  to  the 
right  and  left,  announced  his  arrival  at  the  shrine.  De- 
scending from  his  car,  preceded  only  by  the  bearers 
of  the  propitiatory  offerings,  and  followed  by  his 
friends,  Rameses  approached  a  small  but  exquisite  s9 
sacellum,  twenty-one  cubits  long,  ten  cubits  wide, 
and  twelve  cubits  high,  formed  of  the  Egyptian 
granite  stone,  covered  with  sculptures  richly  co- 
loured. The  sacred  Phthah,  Osiris  on  his  throne, 
the  offerings  of  fruits,  mystic  processions,  intersected 
with  lines  of  hieroglyphic  characters,  minutely  co- 
vered all  the  walls  and  roof,  which  consisted  of  only 
six  enormous  stones  stretching  from  side  to  side. 
Beyond  this  small  but  superb  chamber  a  curtain, 
embossed  with  golden  orbs  and  disks,  on  purple 
skins,  resembling  the  vault  of  heaven  glittering 
with  stars,  spread  before  the  adytum  whence  the 
oracle  was  heard,  whose  responses  were  sought  for 
reverentially  by  the  most  distant  lands.  Entering 
this  chamber,  the  bronze  valves  instantly  closed,  and 
Rameses  with  awe  beheld  the  scene.    Dimly  lighted 
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by  two  golden  lamps  pendent  from  the  roof,  seated 
near  the  curtain  on  an  ivory  throne,  was  a  venerable 
figure,  so  bowed  by  age,  so  marked  with  traits  of 
wisdom  and  benevolence,  that  he  might  well  be 
taken  for  the  deity  of  this  small  but  most  impressive 
sanctuary.  In  his  right  hand  he  bore  a  long  and 
curiously  twisted  rod  of  ivory,  serving  for  sceptre, 
also  a  staff  to  support  his  feeble  form.  It  was 
Armeus,  king  of  all  the  happy  isles,  or  Oases  of  the 
desert.  Four  of  the  highest  order  of  the  priesthood 
stood  about  him ;  the  only  persons  admitted  so  far 
into  the  shrine,  one  of  each  happy  isle.  They 
neither  moved  nor  spoke,  but  apparently  were  abs- 
tracted in  the  deepest  meditation.  Wondering  at 
the  solemn  scene,  Ramcses  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
adytum,  whence  rolled  forth  a  solemn  sound  as 
of  thunder  pealing  downward  from  the  ethereal 
vault,  perpendicularly  over  the  shrine.  The  king 
and  every  one  present  veiled  their  eyes  in  silent 
awe ;  and  when  (on  the  deep  silence  succeeding) 
they  again  threw  their  regards  around,  the  curtain 
was  vanished,  and  the  sacred  altar  of  Amnion  was 
revealed.  The  darkness  of  night  was  around  it,  so 
that  no  roof  or  walls  appeared  ;  but  glimmering 
beams  athwart  the  gloom  displayed  an  altar  sup- 
ported by  the  emblems  of  the'  god,  near  which  a 
figure  was  seen,  partly  revealed  and  partly  hid  by 
the  clouds  of  incense  which  steamed  upward  from 
two  censers,  supported  on  candelabra  of  lotos  form, 
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and  the  top  formed  of  its  opening  calix.  Upon  the 
appearance  of  this  shrine,  Armeus,  rising  from 
his  throne  supported  on  his  ivory  staiF,  approached 
the  right  of  the  altar,  as  the  priests  who  ac- 
companied Rameses  stationed  themselves  on  the 
left ;  and  the  hero,  slowly  advancing,  offered  before 
the  mystic  form  with  ram's  head,  the  Ammonian 
god,  the  offerings  which  he  bore  of  honey,  milk, 
and  fruits;  and  lowly  inclining  his  head,  he  be- 
spoke the  protection  and  favour  of  the  deity  upon 
his  arms  and  enterprise. 

Soon  a  vibrating  sound  of  metals  was  heard  from 
two  pillars  placed  without  the  temple,  on  which 
are  figures  of  Horus  bearing  the  lithuus  scourge, 
formed  of  brass  thongs  or  flexible  chains  with  knobs, 
which  the  wind  agitating  by  their  strokes,  they  pro- 
duced sounds  of  considerable  duration,  and  to  which 
the  priests  listened  with  the  deepest  attention.  The 
sounds  at  length  ceased,  when  a  rush  of  vapour, 
breathing  as  from  an  aperture  of  the  earth,  filled 
the  whole  adytum,  and  murmuring  sounds  rolled 
forth,  eagerly  caught  up  by  the  priests,  and  de- 
claring the  following  response. — "  The  bull <J0  is 
decorated  with  a  garland  of  flowers ;  the  end  is  ar- 
rived ;  the  sacrificer  is  present."  Immediately  upon 
the  oracle  being  declared,  the  lights  extinguished 
themselves.  The  king  and  surrounding  priests  with 
Rameses  left  the  adytum.  The  rolling  thunder 
pealed  from  on  high,  and  the  curtain  again  was  seen 
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shrouding  the  sanctuary.  A  litter  of  white  linen 
received  the  venerable  Armeus,  who,  leaving  the 
shrine,  was  followed  by  the  priests  conducting  Ra- 
meses  and  his  friends  a  short  distance  further  into 
the  grove,  where  arose  the  palace  of  the  venerable 
sovereign.  Arrived  within  its  precincts,  he  welcomed 
with  the  most  benign  sweetness  the  Mizraim  hero, 
recommending  him  to  refreshment  and  repose,  and 
appointing  the  hour  of  eve  to  receive  his  wishes, 
sanctioned  as  they  were  by  the  oracle,  and  the  many 
marks  of  favour  shown  in  the  signs  bestowed  on 
Rameses. 

Worn  and  exhausted  by  the  vast  tract  of  deserts 
so  rapidly  traversed,  no  less  than  by  the  deep  and 
intense  interest  pervading  his  thoughts  each  mo- 
ment of  the  fleeting  hours, — exhausted  also  by  the 
scene  just  passed  of  the  holy  shrine, — elated  by  the 
evident  allusion  to  his  success,  although,  as  usual  in 
oracles,  figuratively  obscure, — it  was  no  less  necessary 
than  kind  in  Armeus  to  dismiss  his  guests  to  re- 
freshment and  repose,  which  quickly  wrapped  them 
in  balmy  slumbers.  Through  the  day  they  re- 
mained buried  in  sleep;  and  when  recruited  Nature 
restored  their  frames  to  the  glad  anticipations  of 
the  future,  they  arose  from  their  grateful  slumbers 
admiring  in  all  around  them  the  active  attention 
and  sedulous  kindness  of  the  good  and  hospitable 
Armeus.  Led  to  a  fountain  !"  of  beautiful  clearness 
— a  warm  spring  of  renovating  virtues,  they  no 
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sooner  had  bathed  within  its  waters,  than  every  trace 
of  fatigue  and  weariness  vanished ;  their  youth  and 
freshness  appeared  renewed,  their  limbs  and  joints 
became  supple  and  nerved  in  full  vigour,  and  their 
whole  frame  diffused  an  odour  and  fragrance  as  of 
celestial  origin.  Wondering  at  these  extraordinary 
symptoms  on  themselves,  and  admiring  the  happy 
results  upon  their  organization,  they  eagerly  ques- 
tioned their  attendants,  who  smiled  at  the  surprise 
of  their  Egyptian  guests.  They  informed  them 
that  it  was  by  bathing  in  this  surprising  fountain 
that  they  attained  such  longevity,  and  enjoyed 
most  perfect  health,  of  which  their  benevolent  and 
adored  monarch  Armeus  was  a  striking  example. 

Being  informed  that  Armeus  awaited  their  pre- 
sence, Rameses  proceeded  straightway  to  his  pre- 
sence.   It  was  a  sight  of  touching  interest.    Amid  a 
grove  of  citron,  of  fig,  and  palms,  the  ancient  sove- 
reign had  reared  a  rustic  pavilion,  paved  with  many- 
coloured  pebbles.    Climbing  around  the  supporting 
columns  of  a  roof  of  palm  leaves  were  the  blushing 
pomegranate,  the  fragrant  henna,  and  various  ama- 
ranthine flowers  of  heavenly  dyes.     A  couch   soft 
as  glossy  silk,  curved  as  a  conch  shell,  presented  an 
easy  sylvan  throne  whereon  reposed  his  form.     Age 
had  passed  over  it  so  gently  that  he  resembled  one 
of  the  luscious  pendent  fruits  hanging  around,  fully 
ripe,  matured  to  drop  into  the  lap  of  mother  earth 
without  a  struggle  or  a  shock.     Near  him  were  two 
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sages,  counsellors  of  his  power,  companions  of  his 
youth,  and  now  the  sharers  and  partakers  of  the 
soft  and  easy  duties  which  received  his  notice  and 
his  cares ;  for  government  here  placed  its  mild  re- 
straints upon  the  mind.  Authority  sought  only  to 
protect  the  public  weal  from  private  vice  and  vio- 
lence, to  repress  the  cause  of  crime,  to  banish  far 
hence  all  wars  and  bloody  strife,  all  envy,  conten- 
tions, and  ambitious  madness.  Here  the  only  emu- 
lation was  to  lead  kind  Nature  to  her  willing 
bounty,  to  increase  the  fruits  and  grains  which  feed 
the  race  of  man  from  her  exhaustless  and  prolific 
bosom,  and  to  gratify,  without  a  care  or  pain,  the 
simple  wants  of  all. 

Armeus  in  early  life  had  known  sorrows  and 
care.  Misery  and  war  had  desolated  even  his  islets 
of  the  desert;  but  now  for  many  rolling  years  he 
had  found  his  efforts  blessed  with  gracious  influence, 
in  warding  far  off  the  storms  of  struggling  foes, 
and  ruling  all  his  subjects  with  the  feelings  and 
affection  of  a  parent,  he  was  adored  by  them  next  to 
their  mighty  deity.  Every  morn  and  even,  vows 
ascended  to  groat  Ammon  to  prolong  a  life  so 
justly  endeared  to  them  by  every  tie;  and  the  god, 
propitious  to  their  sacrifices,  viewing  with  high  de- 
light their  pure  and  blameless  lives,  these  Ethio- 
pians of  the  sacred  isles,  had  lengthened  out  his 
span  unto  an  age  patriarchal,  approaching  to  a  cen- 
tury.    Still  so  even  was  the  tenour  of  his  days,  so 
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gently  pressed  the  hand  of  time  upon  his  frame,  that 
his  eye  beamed  a  bright  and  lambent  fire  amid  the 
snows  of  age  displayed  upon  his  silvery  beard  and 
brow,  yet  his  mind  soared  beyond  its  fleshly  partner's 
gentle  decay,  and,  fraught  with  celestial  energy,  con- 
templated life  and  sacred  things  with  ardour  yet 
unquenchable. 

Such  was  the  man  and  sovereign  whose  presence 
was  sought  by  Rameses,  and  whom  himself,  Myris, 
and  Methon,  found  seated  in  his  bowery  alcove.  In 
his  presence,  animals,  either  tamed  by  man  or  their 
evil  passions  overawed  by  the  unseen  influence  of 
these  groves,  resigned  their  dread  antipathies,  and 
gave  no  signs  of  bloody  rage  or  animosity;  for  the 
kids  and  glaring  panthers  played  their  gambols, 
and  the  Ammonian  youths,  stretched  on  the  verdant 
grass,  caressed  their  formidable  shapes.  At  the 
movement  of  Armeus's  ivory  rod,  attendants  start- 
ing from  the  sylvan  recesses  conducted  the  Mizraim 
guests  to  their  rustic  seats,  placed  under  the  en- 
twining covering  of  thissimple  and  attractive  pavilion 
of  the  groves.  The  sun,  now  rapidly  slanting  to  the 
smooth  desert,  shot  its  sidelong  beams  throughout 
the  grove,  and  tinged  the  lineaments  of  Amicus, 
lighting  up  a  countenance  of  such  mild  dignity, 
serenity,  and  love,  animated  by  the  bright  lustre 
of  his  eye,  as  at  once  won  the  full,  ingenuous  heart 
of  Rameses.  Pure  streams  of  water  trickled  around, 
and  golden  fruits  of  ripest  hue  hung  around,  in- 
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viting  them  to  pluck  and  eat.  At  the  monarch's 
sign,  the  youth  attendant  on  his  mild  commands, 
and  watching  his  signs,  soon  spread  a  repast  pro- 
fuse of  Nature's  bounties.  Fruits  delicious  were 
heaped  in  piles;  figs,  whose  flavour  excelled  all 
of  Damascus  or  Indian  growth  ;  grapes  and  nuts, 
pomegranates,  luscious  gourds,  and  savoury  pulps, 
of  Amnion's  favoured  isles.  Pearl  vessels  and  ivory 
vases  contained  nectareous  draughts  of  sparkling 
water,  bland  milk,  and  streams  of  grape  and  palmy 
juices.  Such  bounties  varied  and  rich,  yet  all  ma- 
nifestly flowing  forth  from  wholesome  fruits  and 
simple  products  of  the  earth,  enlivened  by  the 
sparkling  converse  and  mild  urbanity  of  the  pre- 
siding patriarch, — the  odorous  trees,  the  verdant 
grass  and  flowers, — the  whole  scene  so  soft  and  mild 
filled  Rameses  and  his  Egyptian  friends  with  de- 
light and  peace  unspeakable.  The  world  and  all 
its  storms  appeared  already  to  have  rolled  away ; 
and  the  Elysium,  the  promised  haven  of  the  ini- 
tiatory scenes,  to  have  commenced  its  reign.  Thus, 
encircled  with  delight,  the  hours  passed  along, 
when,  the  repast  ended,  Armeus  stretched  his  hands 
forth,  and  their  attendants  disappeared.  Soft  melo- 
dious strains  of  flutes  issued  at  intervals  from  the 
groves  :  at  the  pauses,  Armeus  in  his  eloquent  ac- 
cents bespoke  the  attention  of  Rameses.  *  Wel- 
come, hero  of  Mi/.raim,  the  mother  of  arts  and  wis- 
dom !  happy,  too  happy,  in  thus  calling  him  son, 
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who  knows  the  truest  wisdom  to  be,  trust  in  the 
gods,  and  a  subdued  and  willing  mind.  Blush  not 
that  I  touch  on  things,  opening,  perhaps  afresh,  the 
wounds  of  deep  remembrance.  You  are  confided 
to  my  arms  and  care  by  powers  which  I  adore. 
Peace  is  my  aim — the  favour  of  the  gods  my  prize : 
hence,  in  these  few  privileged  spots  which  Nature 
in  her  benignity  has  vouchsafed  to  favour  amid 
our  sandy  deserts,  my  whole  effort,  during  a  long 
and  changeful  life,  has  been  to  implant  genial  de- 
sires, to  regain  man's  primitive  manners,  his  pure 
and  simple  habits.  The  sword  under  my  rule  is 
beat  into  a  ploughshare,  and  war  with  its  horrid 
train  has  rolled  far  away  its  scenes  of  blood.  Ame- 
nophis  I  respect,  and  when  the  fierce  invaders 
rushed  upon  your  land,  my  heart  with  anxious 
dread  and  deep  suspense  watched  the  event,  fearing 
some  hapless  circumstance  might  turn  the  savage 
even  on  these  distant  specks  of  earth.  Great  Am- 
nion heard  my  prayer,  and  guarded  these  his  holy 
groves:  not  but  rumours  spoke  of  Rameses,  and  of 
his  high  devotedness,  far  more  resplendent  than  his 
valour;  and  above  all  of  his  fraternal  love,  forgiving 
even  deadly  injuries.  These  made  us  wish  for 
Mizraim's  cause — wishes  seemingly  barren,  but  now 
fructifying  into  genial  fruit.  Year  by  year  rolled 
on,  and  all  our  borders  smiled  in  safety ;  yet  one 
evening  I  was  seated  on  my  throne,  surrounded  as 
you  now  see  me,  mixing  my  pensive  thoughts  upon 
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the  past  with  the  peaceful  visions  of  death,  the 
golden  end  of  life,  choicest  repose  of  well-spent  age, 
when  a  rushing  sound  approached  the  holy  grove, 
nearer  and  nearer  coming  on,  filling  my  mind  with 
horror ;  although  the  cause  was  invisible,  the  trees 
moved  not  a  leaf:  but  soon  a  cry  of  terror  rose 
around,  my  servitors  fled  weeping  and  appalled, 
and  I  heard  the  air  and  sky  were  filled  with  the 
devouring  locusts.  At  the  very  instant  they  ap- 
proached our  sacred  groves,  whose  verdure  and 
fruits  would  instantly  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their 
overwhelming  numbers,  exposing  us  to  famine's 
horrible  death,  a  simoom  blast  arose  with  terrific 
violence,  and  swept  them  off  far  from  our  eyes  into 
the  illimitable  sea  of  sands.  Soon  as  we  recovered 
from  our  terrors,  I  hastened  to  our  holy  shrine,  for 
unwonted  sounds  striking  on  the  pillars  proclaimed 
an  augury  divine  was  near  at  hand.  A  more  than 
usual  terror  fell  on  all  around,  when  it  was  revealed 
from  mighty  Amnion,  '  That  the  long  endurance  of 
the  Egyptian  deipes  was  past :  the  trial  of  their 
favourite  champion  was  complete.'  That  very  day, 
the  rushing  storm  of  locusts  witnessed  by  us  with 
such  astounding  terror,  had  at  Ombos  declared 
the  favour  of  Osiris  to  the  prayers  of  Rameses,  and 
had  indicated  to  him  the  track  to  Arabia's  holy 
shrine.  I  was  cautioned,  therefore,  to  lay  aside 
those  fears  of  war  which  the  long  outraged  gods 
now   sanctioned   and   thus  called  for;    and,  as  the 
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hero  would  approach  my  islands  of  the  desert,  to 
accord  his  full  requests.  Thus,  my  noble  guest,  my 
heart  already  yields  to  your  desires,  nay,  has  fore- 
stalled them.  The  youth  of  El  Wah  are  prepared 
to  join  your  standard  :  my  emissaries  are  now  pre- 
paring from  the  Asbytae,  Garamantans,  and  the 
Schihat  Desert,  the  warlike  sons  of  these  uncon- 
quered  districts.  Ere  the  moon's  lunette  now  sailing 
in  the  deep  azure  vault  fills  up  her  circle,  these 
various  forces  will  have  completed  their  arduous 
journey,  and  rendezvous  for  your  appearance  at 
my  most  northern  Oasis  of  the  Lake,  which 
borders  the  Labyrinth  and  the  Pyramids,  the  near- 
est stage  to  Memphis,  and  the  encampments  of 
Salatis,  now  becoming  the  wide-extended  theatre  of 
this  mighty  struggle.  Meanwhile,  here  indulge  the 
innocent  joy,  the  healthful  relaxation  of  the  mind; 
taste  the  sweets  of  Nature's  soft  repose,  and  amid 
her  bounties  prepare  your  minds  for  the  hour 
marked  by  fate  which  summons  you  to  act  your 
destined  part.1  Smiling  benignantly  on  Rameses 
and  all  around,  the  king  moved  his  ivory  token, 
and  the  sounds  of  sweetest  voices  softly  sang  the 
paeans  of  great  Amnion,  closing  the  day  with  praises 
to  his  mighty  power  and  gracious  favours. 

Daily  conversing  with  this  holy,  pure,  and  amiable 
being,  listening  to  lessons  of  wisdom  and  mild  re- 
gulation of  man's  angry  passions,  flowing  from  lips 
of  age  in  accents  of  the  gentlest  tones,  Rameses  felt 
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his  mind  strengthened  and  improved.     The  time 
flowed  swiftly  on  ;  and  although  it  was  fraught  with 
consequences  all-important  to  his  welfare,  so  melli- 
fluously  did  he  pour  forth  the  praises  of  the  gods, 
so  exquisitely  did  he  temper  the  duties  of  life  with 
the  attractive  enjoyments  and  recreations  of  spot- 
less innocence,  that  all  the  impatience  of  eager  hope 
and  anxious  desire  expired  within  his  presence,  and 
one  firm  devoted  tone  of  confidence  ruled  the  heart 
alone.  The  gods  spoke  by  Armeus  to  the  mind,  and  his 
hearers  felt  the  wondrous  appeal ;  showing  how  this 
golden  ball  of  earth,  thus  wonderfully  framed,  with 
all  her  connecting  links  of  destiny,  was  contrived  in 
wisdom  and  in  goodness.    And  while  thus  Rameses 
and  his  companions  strengthened  themselves  men- 
tally for  every  trial,  the  Ammonian  fountain  effected 
day  by  day  no  less  efficacious  change  upon  their 
persons,  which,  knit  in  vigour,  bloomed -with  fresh 
grace  and  manly  beauty.     Every  morning  Rameses 
and  Myris  exercised  themselves  with  the  Macrobian 
Ethiops,  attendants  of  the  magnificent  war  car  pre- 
pared for  the  warrior's  use.  These  powerful  beings, 
by  long  trial   and   perseverance,   drew  a  bow   of 
strength  and  size  far  beyond  the  powers  of  any 
other  race,  who  would  vainly   strive  to  move  its 
stubborn  stiffness. 

Gathering  day  by   day  fresh  vigour,  Rameses 

now  could  draw  this  bow  to  his  chest,  giving  its 

imple  curvature  lull  scope, and  send  an  arrow  with 
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such  winged  force,  as  neither  armour,  corslet,  nor 
shield  could  ward  off  the  deadly  blow.  These 
sacred  spots  forbidding  sight  or  touch  of  blood, 
they  exercised  their  skill  upon  the  desert's  edge, 
transfixing  the  minutest  objects  with  their  unerring 
shafts.  The  evening  tide  saw  sweet  lessons  of  in- 
struction bring  on  the  hour  of  hymn  and  praise. 

Thus  silently,  almost  unperceivedly,  had  arrived 
the  time  foretold  by  Armeus,  and  yet  Rameses  felt 
his  heart  reposing  in  full  peace  upon  the  sage's 
councils.     He  was  inclining  his  eager  ear  to  accents 
dearer  to  his  mind  than  gold  or  rubies,  when  an 
unusual  noise  and  tumult  in  the  groves  excited  all 
the  attention  and  eager  glances  of  Rameses  and  those 
around ;    and  he  beheld,  through  the  interlacing 
boughs,  lighted  up  by  the  bright  stream  of  radiance 
from  the  ample  lunar  disk  now  arrived  at  full,  an 
aged  man,  embrowned  in  dust  and  sand,  hasten- 
ing toward  their  pavilion.     Soon  he  felt  his  knees 
eagerly  embraced,  his  hands  kissed  Avith  impatient 
fervour,  and  he  recognised  his  valued,  faithful  Betis. 
Raising  him  up,  he  strained  him  eagerly  to  his 
heart,    overwhelming    him    with    eager    inquiries. 
Betis  somewhat  recovering  his  speech,  poured  forth 
his  heartfelt  delight  at  thus  rejoining  his  beloved 
and  adored  master — beloved  beyond  his  own  ex- 
istence.    '  Joy  to  Rameses,  joy  to  Mizraim,  to  us 
all!'  he  rapturously  burst  forth ;  'the  clouds  so  long 
oppressing  us  now  roll  away.     I  bear  the  joyful 
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tidings : — already  the  great  Mizraim  army,  led  by 
Amenophisj  spreads  downwards  towards  Thebes: — 
the  Pallic  troops,  outnumbered,  recede  before  them. 
Salatis,  impatient  of  the  prospect,  ventured  a  de- 
sperate attack  on  Sabacon.  I  was  with  your  warlike 
brother.  The  battle  was  deadly,  the  struggle  fierce  ; 
but  Sabacon  has  triumphed,  after  twelve  hours1 
incessant  fighting.  The  canals  filled  with  the  dead, 
Salatis  in  despair  gave  the  signal  for  retreat,  and 
henceforth  is  reduced  to  confine  the  island  by  a 
blockade,  drawing  off  his  principal  forces  to  the 
Memphian  plain,  whereon  at  this  moment  he  has 
collected  every  band  under  his  standard.  Still  his 
army  is  immense.  The  Egyptian  forces  rapidly 
approach  ;  and  Sabacon,  aware  of  the  imminent 
danger,  is  ready,  on  the  very  eve  of  battle,  to  leave 
his  island,  and  by  a  circuitous  route  to  join  his 
sovereign's  army,  and  take  his  part  in  the  venge- 
ance of  the  coming  fight.  Hence,  he  sent  me 
instantly  to  the  Oasis,  directed  by  a  despatch  from 
Athor, — he  who  is  guiding  all  the  various  springs 
and  combinations,  to  unite  together  every  arm  and 
sword  for  Egypt  and  for  liberty.  Hearing  that  a 
messenger  was  to  be  sent  to  Rameses,  gladly  I 
hastened  to  his  presence,  eagerly  imploring  per- 
mission to  be  the  bearer  of  these  tidings  to  my 
dearest  lord."' 

Rising  elate,  Rameses  spread  forth  his  hands  to 
the  brilliant  moon  now  riding  high  in  the  heavens, 
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and  he  swore  ere  again  she  ruled  the  night,  he 
and  his  would  be  on  their  way  toward  the  field  of 
battle,  while  Armeus,  lifting  his  ivory  sceptre  in  gentle 
meekness,  implored  the  bright  goddess  of  the  night, 
great  Isis,  the  deity  of  Egypt,  to  shine  in  mercy 
and  propitious  favour  on  their  steps,  on  which  he 
poured  the  blessing  of  a  fervent,  pure,  and  holy 
mind. 

Leaving  the  arbour  of  sweets,  instantly  all  was 
bustle  and  preparation.  The  Ethiopians  prepared 
the  hostile  arms,  the  camels  received  their  burdens, 
man  and  beast  were  in  readiness  to  enter  on  the 
frightful  deserts.  But  Rameses,  apart  with  Ar- 
meus, poured  forth  the  grateful  accents  of  a  heart 
filled  with  the  deepest  emotions  of  thankfulness, 
and  admiration — of  filial  love  and  reverence ;  and 
oft  embraced  his  venerable  form,  renewed  his  part- 
ing blessing,  and  drew  himself  away ;  still,  as  the 
moments  rapidly  flew  by,  repeating  the  tender  part- 
ing, until  the  preparations  and  the  escort  were 
ready.  The  whole  Oasis,  clustering  with  its  in- 
habitants watchful  and  alive,  proclaimed  the  solemn 
moment  come  that  parted  them  for  ever.  The  sig- 
nal made,  they  flew  forward  with  impetuous  speed; 
the  palmy  groves  grew  less  and  less  to  sight ;  soon 
they  became  a  speck  that  sunk  beneath  the  horizon; 
and  then  the  boundless  sands,  as  a  wide  immeasur- 
able sea,  encircled  them  on  every  side. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Rameses,  receiving  a  favourable  response  from  the  oracle,  is 
assisted  by  the  Ammonians  and  Libyans. — He  experiences 
great  dangers  in  crossing  the  desert. — Arriving  at  the  py- 
ramid, he  finds  the  armies  of  Salatis  and  Amenophis  en- 
gaged, and  the  Egyptians  on  the  eve  of  a  signal  defeat. 
— He  sees  Sabacon  pierced  by  the  sword  of  the  Pallic 
king,  when,  rushing  into  the  combat  with  his  chariots, 
he  transfixes  Salatis  with  an  arrow. — Mourning  over  the 
body  of  his  brother,  he  is  himself  dangerously  wounded 
by  Paches. — The  entire  rout  and  destruction  of  the  Palli. 
— The  honours  prepared  for  Rameses :  the  sculptures  of 
his  glory. — He  repairs  to  Thebes. — Conclusion. 

Hope's  brightest  visions  played  before  the  mind 
of  Rameses,  and  there  now  intervened  only  the 
boundary  of  the  desert,  which  to  his  sanguine  fol- 
lowers appeared  already  passed.  Every  object 
around  gave  additional  security  to  the  realization 
of  those  grand  designs  for  which  alone  the  hero  had 
hitherto  lived,  when  destiny,  not  yet  weary  of  per- 
secuting him,  or  rather  of  giving  strength  to  his 
mental  excellence,  and  lustre  to  his  firm  and  un- 
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shaken  affiance,  prepared,  even  in  the  short  in- 
tervening space  of  the  desert,  a  trial  not  less  dan- 
gerous than  severe.  The  course  of  human  events 
should  never  be  more  watched,  or  the  mind  pre- 
pared for  reverses,  than  when,  all  intermediate  steps 
surmounted,  the  eager  hand  is  extended  to  grasp 
the  prize ;  and  in  this  hour  of  suspended  fate,  Ra- 
meses  experienced  the  full  force  of  mortal  vicissitude, 
issuing  from  those  unforeseen  blows  which  neither 
sagacity  nor  foresight  can  prevent. 

All  that  prudence  and  human  power  could  effect, 
had  been  bounteously  provided  by  Armeus  for  the 
passage  of  Rameses  and  his  followers  through  the 
desert.  Their  camels  were  of  the  most  fleet  and 
hardy  species ;  they  carried  abundance  of  fruits 
and  water.  Other  camels  bore  their  arms  and 
every  requisite  for  the  anxious  moment  so  long 
looked  for,  and  so  important.  An  escort  of  the 
most  animated  and  vigorous  of  the  Ammonian  race, 
selected  from  the  flower  of  their  youth,  surrounded 
the  hero,  whose  countenance  displayed  the  high 
tone  and  sustained  fortitude  of  his  character,  ruling 
its  wishes  and  desires,  and  reining  in  every  feeling 
of  impatience  even  in  this  eventful  hour.  Well 
indeed  it  was  for  Rameses,  that  trust  and  con- 
fidence habitually  clung  to  his  soul,  as,  entering  on 
the  dreary  tract  before  them,  dangerous  and  ex- 
hausting as  these  sandy  deserts  ever  arc,  the  ridges 
and  wild  whirl  of  the  sands  displayed  the  marks  of 
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the  whirlwind's  fury.     It  was  indeed  the   scene  of 
storm  and   tempest,  which   swept  its  surface  with 
their  tremendous   visitations,   bearing   horror  and 
death  in  their  progress,  and  rendering  the  sahara 
truly  terrible.     The  burning  heat  of  the  boundless 
expanse  was  intense ;   the  sun  in  bright  radiance 
darted  its  rays  upon  their  course  as  on  a  concave 
of  glowing  fire ;  while  the  impalpable  sands  arising 
in  eddies  filled   the  atmosphere  with  a  scorching 
heat ;  the  air,  which  blew  in  gusts,  appeared  flame, 
and  by  its  fierce  and  burning  nature  astonished  even 
the  Ammonians.    From  infancy  accustomed  to  tra- 
verse these  dangerous  deserts,  even  they  shrunk 
from  the  scene  around  them,  and  trembling  owned 
that  they  never  before  had  witnessed  their  track 
clothed  in  such  horrors.     '  The  immortal  Ammon,' 
they  said,  '  beneficent  to  his  votaries,  spared  their 
fainting  frames  the  terrors  of  his  power,  confining 
these  sublime  and  grand  phenomena  of  the  desert 
to  the  periods  of  the  sun's  progress  in  his  autumnal 
quarter;  now,  although  far  off  from  that  season, 
all  around  bore  the  impress  of  those  tempests  and 
dangers    which   render   these    spots    at  such  sea- 
sons impervious  and  dreadful.     Rameses  beheld  in- 
deed a  barrenness  and  desolation  awfully  combined, 
and  evils  hanging  over  himself  and  followers,  mock- 
ing the  might  or  powers  of  man.     But,  although 
impressed  with  these  presages  of  evil,  and  traveling 
under  the  pressure  of  a  heat  almost  intolerable, 
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he  nobly  suppressed  the  anxious  cares  rushing  on 
his  mind — anticipations  crowding  upon  him  fraught 
with  awful  realities,  as  he  reflected  upon  the  con- 
tingency on  which  now  hinged  the  results  of  all 
he  had  toiled  for  or  had  hoped  for  through  life. 
Upon  his  progress,  even  upon  his  celerity  of  course, 
hung  the  fates  of  Egypt,  the  important  battle,  the 
good  and  evil  mixed  in  the  destinies  of  all  he  loved, 
— of  Nitocris.the  loved  being  so  long  banished  from 
his  sight,  so  deeply  graven  on  his  heart,  that  now, 
amid  the  brightness  of  a  sky  almost  too  sparkling 
for  human  sight,  her  form,  light  and  ethereal  as  a 
conductor  from  the  gods,  appeared  to  float,  to  wave 
him  onward  to  the  field  of  fame;  and  his  fancy 
ardent  and  alive,  almost  represented  to  his  ears  the 
clash  of  arms  and  the  dissonance  of  battle.  Then 
thoughts  of  his  brother  and  of  all  whom  he  ve- 
nerated passed  in  rapid  review,  and  the  swift  and 
unremitted  speed  of  the  fleet  Hedjin  camel  seemed 
lagging  and  tardy  to  his  wishes.  Thus  flowed  his 
thoughts  while  the  sufferings  of  the  day  had  been 
most  severe,  exhausting  the  strength  and  vigour  of 
all  the  numerous  band.  Fainting  from  the  intolcr- 
able  heat,  they  panted  and  drew  their  breath  with 
pain  and  difficulty,  when  a  station,  the  Mount  of 
Amtalos,  most  happily  appeared  in  view,  and  re- 
lieved their  sinking  beasts  from  death. 

Thus  far  their  journey  through  the  wide  desert 
had  been  terrible ;  it  depressed  and   alarmed  the 
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intrepid  warriors,  thus  adventurous  in  the  cause  of 
Rameses,  who  would  have  faced  death  in  the  field 
of  battle  with  unmoved  fortitude;  but  here  they 
struggled  with  Nature  and  her  elements,  and  their 
dismay  was  universal,  from  the  thought  that  a  few 
days  of  equal  sufferings  must  leave  them  worn  out 
and  enfeebled  to  perish  amid  the  burning  sands  of 
the  desert.  Scarcely  could  they  now  restring  their 
weakened  nerves,  ere  the  signal  for  advance  was 
again  made,  and  they  plunged  anew  into  the  fright- 
ful sea  of  sands.  Although  arid  and  dreary,  yet 
the  fervour  of  the  heat  now  was  allayed  by  a  cooling 
northern  breeze,  and  the  spirits  and  strength  of  the 
Ammonians  became  somewhat  revived.  The  ante- 
lopes of  the  desert  played  around  as  they  passed, 
and  in  their  swiftness,  as  they  bounded  along,  ap- 
peared to  emulate  the  winds  in  speed.  Once  in 
their  course  Rameses  and  his  followers  hastened 
eagerly  and  impetuously  to  a  large  and  refreshing 
lake,  spread  in  ample  line  before  them,  and  reflect- 
ing on  its  clear  and  inviting  surface  the  cerulean 
sky.  Panting,  they  rushed  to  its  brink,  when,  va- 
nishing from  their  sight,  the  deceitful  mirage  added 
to  the  fatigue  and  heat  which  oppressed  them :  so 
astonishing  its  exact  similitude  and  extraordinary 
appearance,  as  even  to  mislead  those  eyes  accus- 
tomed to  the  deceitful  semblance;  and  Rameses, 
habituated  to  its  treacherous  allurement,  yet  for 
once    more    was    the    victim    of   its    transparency. 
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Friendly  wells  soon  were  found,  around  which  they 
clustered,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  desert,  toward  which  they 
anxiously  looked  forward,  impressed  by  the  severe 
sufferings  of  the  tract  already  passed  with  horror 
and  alarm. 

During  the  few  hours  of  darkness,  Rameses,  un- 
able to  rest,  watched  eagerly  for  the  termination  of 
their  short  and  uneasy  repose.  He  eyed  the  glit- 
tering stars  in  the  belt  of  the  armed  warrior  Ninus, 
which  shone  resplendent  in  the  heavens,  and  his 
imagination  dwelt  on  the  hope  that  their  bright  in- 
telligences, sparkling  in  such  heavenly  lustre,  darted 
their  propitious  beams  also  upon  those  his  heart 
longed  to  converse  with, — those  beings  separated 
from  him  by  the  terrible  desert  which  enveloped 
him.  He  fancied  them  in  battle,  or  on  its  very  eve, 
and  perhaps  sighing  and  petitioning  for  his  approach. 
At  the  picture  his  fancy  drew,  unable  longer  to  re- 
sist the  impression,  he  aroused  their  sleeping  con- 
ductors, and  together  they  entered  among  sands, 
that,  by  their  masses  and  whirled  mounds  and  forms, 
evidenced  the  terrible  play  of  elements,  in  the 
storms  of  the  simoom.  Soon  the  sun  arose  with  its 
extreme  heat  and  fiery  radiance,  shining  in  unmiti- 
gated splendour  upon  a  boundless  surface,  when  the 
distant  horizon  displayed  the  immense  sand  desert 
or  plain  before  and  around  them  traversed  by  a 
number  of  prodigious  pillars  of  <J-  sand,  at  times 
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moving  with  great  celerit}7,  at  others  stalking  on 
with  a  majestic  slowness ;  at  intervals  approaching 
as  if  they  would  overwhelm  his  terrified  band,  then 
quickly  retreating,  so  as  to  be  almost  out  of  sight, 
their  tops  reaching  to  the  very  clouds.  The  sun's 
rays  shining  partially  through  them,  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  pillars  of  fire;  rendering  more  terrible 
and  appalling  these  tremendous  visitations  of  the 
desert.  From  contemplating  them  with  extreme 
awe,  the  Ammonians  became  more  agitated,  as  they 
remarked  to  Rameses  the  peculiar  redness  of  the 
air,  a  sure  presage  of  the  coming  of  the  simoom. 
Alas !  how  ineffectual,  how  powerless,  are  all  the 
schemes  of  man,  even  his  best-planned  designs, 
when  thus  suspended  by  the  grand  arcana  of  Na- 
ture !  When  in  his  pride  of  power  he  is  comparing 
his  energies  only  with  his  brother  worm ;  in  his 
vigour  and  strength  of  body,  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands of  willing  slaves,  he  tyrannizes  over  a  mortal 
of  clay,  and,  inflated  by  false  appearances,  he  fancies 
himself  a  god,  and  invulnerable  to  the  shafts  of  mis- 
fortune, out  of  the  reach  of  evil,  strong  for  the 
battle,  and  able  to  rule  the  destinies  of  his  race ; 
but  let  him  dare  the  contest  with  the  elements  in 
their  might,  and  what  becomes  of  his  boasted  force? 
Had  the  conqueror  of  the  earth,  with  all  his  myriads 
marshalled  into  armies,  been  amid  these  awful 
whirlwinds,  thus  threatening  Rameses  and  his  suf- 
fering followers  with  destruction,  what  could  their 
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numbers  or  powers  have  achieved?     They  would 
serve  only  to  fill  the  surface  of  the  barren  wilder- 
ness with  whitened  bones,  and  to  gorge  the  lazy 
kites  now  sailing  by  with  the  fleshy  banquet  most 
congenial  to  their  rapacious  appetites.      But  the 
quick  eye  and  ready  mind  of  Rameses  suggested  to 
his  fainting  followers  the  glad  omen  that  these  birds, 
thus  slowly  flying  along,  must  be  approaching  to- 
ward their  station,  as  they  will  not  bury  themselves 
deeply  in  the  deserts.     Well  it  was  such  hope  and 
consolation  clung  to  them  ;  for  at  this  instant  Betis 
exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Fall  on  your  faces — 
the  simoom  !'     A  haze  came  on,  in  colour  as  the 
purple  part  of  the  rainbow,  a  kind  of  blush  upon 
the  air,  moving  most  rapidly.     They  staid  not  to 
look,  but  instantly  dismounting  from  their  camels, 
they  lay  flat  as  in  death  upon  the  ground,  the  poor 
beasts  with  shrill  cries  burying  their  noses  in  the 
sand.     Instantly  the  purple  haze  had  passed ;  but 
the  light  breath  of  the  air  continued  to  blow  with  a 
heat  threatening  suffocation,  and  withering  all  their 
strength. 

An  universal  despondency  seized  on  all  but  Ra- 
meses, as  they  found,  as  soon  as  they  essayed  to 
move,  that  their  party  were  scarcely  able  to  stand, 
and  that  the  camels  themselves  were  so  strongly  af- 
fected, as  to  stir  with  great  difficulty.  The  blast 
still  continued  to  blow,  so  as  to  exhaust  them  en- 
tirely, though  it  was  so  weak  as  would  scarcely 
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have  lifted  a  leaf  from  the  ground.  Before  sunset 
the  simoom  had  ceased,  and  a  cooling  breeze  came 
from  the  north,  blowing  a  few  minutes,  then  falling 
into  a  calm.  Fainting  and  almost  lifeless,  they 
dragged  onward  their  exhausted  forms  a  short  space 
farther,  unto  where  a  hillock  of  sand  had  concealed 
a  small  patch  of  senna  and  thorny  acacia,  surround- 
ing a  slight  moisture  on  the  soil,  which  directed 
their  eager  steps  to  a  little  well,  more  precious  to 
them  and  their  drooping  beasts  than  heaped  trea- 
sures or  any  earthly  possession. 

Rameses  instantly  commanded  that  the  beasts 
should  be  unladen  of  all  their  stores,  of  which  he 
invited  all  abundantly  to  partake;  for  in  their 
powers  to  encounter  the  ensuing  day's  journey  lay 
all  their  safety ;  useless  therefore  and  unnecessary 
he  deemed  it  to  provide  beyond  the  limit  of  the  suc- 
ceeding day ;  for  if  they  bore  up  through  its  perils, 
they  should  certainly  arrive  at  the  predicted  station, 
where,  reposing  amid  his  bands  of  troops  and  re- 
inforcements, provided  by  the  kind  Armeus  with  all 
supplies,  and  every  needful  succour  at  hand,  they 
would  be  instantly  in  safety.  That  he  should  fall 
beneath  the  treacherous  sands,  a  victim  to  their  vi- 
sitation, overwhelmed  by  their  tremendous  columns, 
or  that  he  might  perish  by  the  blasting  simoom,  he 
would  not  fear.  Had  he  experienced  such  preserva- 
tions, now  to  despair  ?  '  Sorrow  and  joy,  twin 
brothers,  ever  keep  each  other  in  view,  and  jointly 
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track  the  step  of  men.  In  the  events  of  war  change 
quickly  follows  change ;  success  often  flows  out  of 
evils  seeming  desperate ;  and  even  now  this  trial  of 
the  desert,  seen  by  the  eye  of  Osiris,  who  governs 
the  wide  world,  will  issue  in  our  good.  Who  needs 
so  strongly  urge  our  course  with  unremitting  speed 
as  Rameses  who  leads  you  ?  yet  does  my  heart  re- 
pose in  perfect  trust  that  the  delay  of  this  fierce, 
overpowering  heat,  and  pestilential  blast,  will  prove 
benign,  and  sent  in  favour,  not  in  punishment. 
See,  my  comrades,'  Rameses  exclaimed,  pointing  to 
the  glowing  sky,  '  see  Sirius,  the  propitious  star  of 
Egypt,  gains  the  firmament ;  his  rays  shoot  down 
in  favourable  beams  upon  us.' 

Such  were  the  observations  and  efforts  made  by  the 
hero  to  revive  the  fainting  spirits  of  all  around  him, 
as  he  passed  the  hours,  in  trying  to  invigorate  their 
withering  strength  and  prostrate  frames.  But  while 
he  thus  used  every  exhortation  to  sustain  the  failing 
nerves  and  powers  of  his  followers,  who  can  paint 
the  anxious  throbs  and  fears  which  almost  desolated 
his  own  heart,  as  he  saw  himself  and  those  he  so 
highly  prized  within  a  day's  journey  of  their  de- 
stined station,  yet  without  the  remotest  hope  of  ever 
accomplishing  the  effort;  for  the  camels  manifestly 
were  dying,  poisoned  by  the  noxious  blast,  and  not- 
withstanding every  supply  furnished  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  Amicus,  such  were  the  consequences  of 
the  simoom  and  their  previous  fatigues,  that  it  was 
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evident  not  one  of  the  party  could  advance  farthe. 
than  a  very  short  space  of  the  long  day's  journe} 
yet  separating  tliem  from  their  friends.  Thesi 
terrible  facts  became  apparent  to  Rameses ;  but  il 
was  his  earnest  endeavour  to  resist  the  saddening 
impression  they  came  fraught  with  ;  and  summon- 
ing every  power  of  inborn  fortitude  and  reliance,  he 
was  cheering  the  drooping  companions  of  his  course, 
while  Myris  in  mute  silence  sunk  under  the  disap- 
pointed prospects  of  his  friend ;  and  Methon,  who 
had  borne  up  through  all  the  various  trying  perils 
and  exigencies  environing  them  at  Philoe  and  the 
quarries,  now  relapsed  into  the  dejection  so  con- 
genial to  his  nature,  and  again  saw  the  scenes  of 
Edfu  repeated  to  his  eyes.  Even  the  Ammonians  in 
silent  despair  were  unable  to  profit  by  the  noble 
example  which  he  alone  held  forth  to  them,  whose 
heart  partook  so  largely  not  only  of  their  respective 
sorrows,  but  of  the  anguish  thus  flowing  from  his 
enterprise,  for  ever  perhaps  compromised  and  ruined 
by  his  disastrous  fate.  Repelling,  however,  these 
unworthy  thoughts,  and  still  supported  by  his  faith- 
ful Betis,  who  alone  triumphed  over  personal  suf- 
ferings for  the  sake  of  his  loved  master,  Rameses 
struggled  to  extend  his  soothing  cares  to  all ;  which 
were,  however,  spent  upon  frames  spiritless  and 
disheartened,  who  sunk  under  the  pressure  and 
dread  of  encountering  another  such  season  of  heat, 
left  as  they  now  were  in  fact  amid  the  burning 
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sands,  by  their  camels  having  utterly  failed  them. 
Aware  that  on  their  own  efforts  alone  they  dared  to 
depend,  Rameses  in  deepest  anguish  had  consented 
to  sacrifice  the  beasts  to  their  preservation,  when 
their  ears   clearly  distinguished   the   approach  of 
cattle  and  of  men  to  their  covert.     In  eager  joy 
they  advanced  to  ascertain  their  purpose,  and,  lo  !  a 
row  of"  camels  and  men  with  glittering  arms,  at- 
tended by  a  line  of  numerous  followers,  appeared, 
who,  advancing,  inquired  for  Rameses  by  name,  and 
being  acquainted  with  his  presence,  approached  him 
in  terms  of  the  deepest  respect.     One  among  them, 
frantic  with  joy,  lavished  on  him  the  most  eager 
testimonies  of  rapturous  delight ;  it  was  his  faithful 
Phares,   the  taricheutes  of  Memphis,  who  impa- 
tiently awaiting   for   his   long-lost   master  at   the 
station,  now  crowded  with  warriors,  had  persuaded 
a  small  escort  with  refreshments  to  advance  with 
him  a  day's  journey  into  the  desert,  by  the  well- 
known,  beaten  route  to  the  Oases  of  Amnion ;  and 
by  this  proof  of  faithful  love  he  was  guided  to  the 
preservation  of  all  their  lives. 

How  gratefully  bounded  the  heart  of  glad  Ra- 
meses, as  thus  he  saw  his  perils  past,  his  bourne  in 
view  !  Pouring  forth  his  orisons  of  praise,  he  owned 
the  protecting  Isis,  beaming  in  bright  radiance  on 
his  path.  Camels  awaited  their  instant  progress, 
and  even  the  languishing  Ammonians  seemed  ani- 
mated with  fresh  life  as  they  saw  these  provident 
supplies  and  means  of  further  progress  before  their 
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wondering  eyes.  Instantly  mounting,  they  pro- 
ceeded onward,  and  the  hours  which  intervened 
were  softened  by  every  favourable  presage.  A 
northern  breeze  tempered  the  otherwise  intense 
heats;  the  camels,  fresh  and  vigorous,  bore  them 
rapidly  on ;  hope  supplied  the  gay  visions  of  the 
future,  and  elate,  grateful,  and  joyous,  they  ap- 
proached the  appointed  spot.  During  the  day 
which  passed  along,  Rameses  kept  Phares  close  to 
his  person,  testifying  the  grateful  affection  and 
esteem  so  justly  due  to  the  fidelity  and  importance 
of  his  services:  from  him  also  he  learned  the  events 
of  deepest  importance  to  his  regulation  and  guidance, 
as  he  rapidly  approached  the  station  of  his  Ara- 
monian  allies.  The  vast  plain  around  the  Pyramids 
to  the  north  and  west,  Phares  told  him,  was  filled 
with  the  forces  of  Salatis,  whose  army  had  not  only 
the  assistance  of  his  own  chiefs  and  the  prowess  of 
their  leader,  but  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Arabian 
chieftains  with  their  bands.  Memphis  he  held 
strongly  garrisoned,  and  a  fresh  reinforcement  of 
Arabs  recently  arrived  he  had  employed  in  block- 
ading every  approach  to  Prosopitis;  so  that  Sa- 
latis possessed  the  whole  Nile  with  its  openings, 
and  the  district  of  Aouaris,  with  the  entire  Mem- 
phian  provinces  both  on  the  Libyan  and  Ara- 
bian banks.  Toward  the  south  the  army  of  Amc- 
nophis  had  rapidly  drawn  around  the  field  of 
the  pyramids,  leaving  a  few  Pallic  garrisons  un- 
subdued. 
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To  the  eager  questionings  of  Rameses  as  to  the 
news  of  Nitocris  or  of  the  queen,  Phares  could  give 
no  clue.  Rumour,  he  said,  had  intimated  that  they 
were  forthwith  to  leave  their  refuge,  and  point  their 
steps  to  Thebes ;  but  bands  of  the  enemy  still  tra- 
versed the  Thebaide,  rendering  the  movement  dan- 
gerous. Meantime  a  rumour  had  just  reached  the 
Oasis,  of  Sabacon,  with  several  of  his  most  ex- 
perienced officers,  having  by  a  circuitous  march 
arrived  at  the  Mizraim  camp,  wherein  his  arrival 
had  caused  the  liveliest  rejoicings,  and  the  Egyptian 
chiefs,  in  admiration  of  his  valour,  had  placed  all 
the  direction  in  his  hands. 

As  Phares  continued  his  communications,  how 
did  the  mind  of  Rameses  glow  with  unutterable 
delight,  that  the  favour  of  the  deities  thus  prepared 
a  field  of  such  grandeur  and  importance  for  his 
valour;  a  field  of  liberation  for  his  country,  toward 
which  so  many  concurring  signs  had  called  him. 
Revolving  these  thoughts,  they  soon  were  saluted 
by  the  clangour  of  arms,  the  sounding  clarions,  the 
clashing  cymbals,  and  the  standards  of  the  brave 
auxiliaries,  all  of  whom  with  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions welcomed  the  hero  in  whose  cause  thev  were 
thus  assembled.  The  scene  indeed  was  the  most 
striking  the  mind  could  portray  ;  the  kind  influence 
of  Armeus  having  assembled  together  a  train  of 
forces,  sons  of  the  desert,  awaiting  the  mandates  of 
Rameses,  such  as  the  high  dignity  and  revered  cha- 
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racter  of  the  aged  Ainmonian  sovereign  alone  could 
have  united  under  his  standard.  But  his  patriarchal 
sway,  his  benign  rule,  his  courteous  and  paternal 
reception  of  all  the  numerous  visitants  to  great 
Amnion's  shrine,  had  spread  his  fame  over  all  the 
extent  of  Libya,  so  that  the  most  distant  people 
knew  his  virtues,  and  honoured  his  commands; 
hence  they  crowded  to  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
and  presented  themselves  to  the  Egyptian  hero. 

Aware  of  the  dangers  and  horrors  hourly  im- 
pending, Rameses  sought  no  repose,  but  hastening 
his  faithful  companions,  long  ere  the  dawn  appeared 
all  were  in  busy  movement,  and  the  auxiliary  troops 
arranged  themselves  under  arms :  first,  the  Ethio- 
pians, clad  in  skins  of  93  panthers  and  lions,  with 
their  bows  of  palm  four  cubits  in  length  ;  they  also 
had  spears  and  knotted  clubs:  then  the  Indians, 
wearing  skins  of  horses  over  their  forms,  with  shields 
of  skins  of  the  crane.  Other  Libyans,  dressed  in 
skins,  bore  spears  hardened  by  fire;  and  a  nu- 
merous band  of  9i  Asbytae,  warlike  and  powerful, 
drove  their  war  chariots,  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast,  themselves  armed  with  bows  of  great 
strength  and  power.  A  chariot  of  singular  magni- 
ficence, the  side  decorated  with  the  lion,  sphinx, 
and  eagle  emblems,  drawn  by  four  fiery  steeds,  the 
present  of  the  sovereign,  awaited  the  warrior.  Ra- 
meses soon  came  forth,  object  of  their  admiration  : 
his  fine  and  manly  form,  knit  by  hardship,  danger, 
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and  toil,  displayed  unusual  strength  ;  his  eyes  shone 
with  sparkling  fire,  and  his  countenance  bore  the 
cast  of  a  martial  and  intrepid  courage,  eager  to  meet 
his  foe.     Again  he  clothed  himself  for  battle  in  the 
vestments  of  crimson,  yellow,  and  white  dyes  ra- 
diated, over  which  a  quilted  strong  cuirass,  with 
golden  rivets,  covered  a  mailed  net  of  metal,  im- 
pervious to  the  arrow's  point.  The  casque,  of  bronze 
and  azure,  bore  the  sun  emerging  from  a  purple 
cloud  ;  a  buckler,  long  and  wide,  covered  his  form  ; 
his  baldric  had  the  golden  asps ;  and  his  glittering 
sword  on  its  shining  scabbard  the  illustrious  name, 
his  monogram,  in  hieroglyphics,  the  gift  of  the  ini- 
tiation ;  his  bow  of  Ethiopic  size  and  strength,  and 
the  bright  and  sharpened  arrows,  hung  by  his  cha- 
riot in  their  glittering  casket.     The  hero,  pointing 
to  the  east,  with  an  invocation  to  the  great  God  of 
armies,  ascended  his  chariot ;  he  seized  the  reins, 
and  swiftly  the  impatient  coursers  bore  him  and  his 
companions  on  their  way  through  the  short  inter- 
vening desert  tract,  followed  by  their  warlike  band. 
They  passed  over  its  dismal  boundary  with   the 
lightning's  haste,  and  every  intervening  space  flew 
rapidly  by ;   and  soon  they  beheld  the  sands  re- 
duced to  a  narrow  strip  of  barrenness,  and   the 
great  mountains  encircling  the  shores  of  the  lake 
came  in  view. 

Arrived  at  the  sublime  expanse  of  the  waters  of 
Moeris,  the  coursers  pawed  the  ground  as  the  war- 
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riors  held  them  with  a  firm  and  tightened  grasp. 
Looking  and  pausing  for  a  moment  on  the  scene, 
how  swiftly  and  instantaneously  flashed  along  the 
mind  of  Rameses  the  images  of  times  long  lapsed, 
associated  with  his  noble  father's  remains  inhumed 
in  the  splendid  sepulchres  of  the  Labyrinth  !  All  na- 
ture seemed  changed ;  the  solemn  shades  environed 
its  awful  spot ;  the  brown  horror  of  the  woods  and 
mountains  frowned  upon  the  solemn  shores:  but  in 
this  moment  of  Egypt's  fate  every  hand  seemed  lifted 
in  prayers  to  the  gods  for  success,  or  eagerly  grasping 
the  sword  to  hurry  to  battle.  The  lake  and  temples, 
usually  so  still,  now  were  agitated  by  busy  groups, 
amid  which  the  eye  marked  the  most  venerable  and 
aged  of  the  priests,  clad  in  their  vestments,  sur- 
rounding their  altars.  Soon  they  hastened  forward, 
recognising  the  hero's  Mizraim  dress  and  lineaments, 
offering  aid  and  refreshments  to  Rameses  and  his 
bands,  as  they  added  their  vows  for  success.  All 
around  declared  the  importance  of  the  crisis :  every 
Mizraimite  was  on  the  summit  of  eager  excitement, 
and  perturbed  anxiety  ruled  their  hearts.  A  mere 
halt  for  recruit,  as  the  eventful  field  of  battle  drew 
nigh,  was  soon  passed  :  time,  which  usually  creeps, 
now  flew  to  the  impassioned  feelings  of  Rameses, 
who,  retarded  by  the  severe  dangers  and  perils  of 
the  desert,  dreaded  lest  the  battle  might  be  fought 
and  the  destinies  of  Egypt  decided  ere  he  could 
approach  the  spot  of  fate.     The  road  was  lined  by 
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the  priesthood  and  the  infirm,  and  the  censer  vases 
smoking  with  sacrifices  and  incense,  as  Rameses, 
urging  his  coursers  to  their  full  speed,  and  followed 
by  his  bands,  pursued  their  rapid  route  towards  the 
plains  of  Memphis.  Every  hour  as  it  rolled  added 
a  painful  interest ;  for  fugitives  lined  the  roads, 
driven  from  their  homes  and  peaceful  dwellings  by 
the  fierce  Pallic  soldiers,  mixed  with  those  who  ex- 
perienced the  intrusive  violence  of  war  even  from 
their  native  soldiers  deluging  the  plains.  On  every 
hand,  as  if  to  paint  the  miseries  and  horrors  in- 
separable from  war  and  subjugation,  the  wretched 
and  destitute  were  seen  hastening  to  the  desert  and 
its  vicinity.  These  accumulating  circumstances 
edged  the  feelings  of  the  hero  as  he  rapidly  flew  on, 
especially  when  rumours  were  poured  forth  by  those 
whom  they  met,  that  the  confronting  armies  were 
actually  conjoined  in  battle,  or  on  the  very  eve  of 
it.  Of  their  power  or  force  no  account  could  be 
gained  which  Rameses  could  found  even  a  conjec- 
ture upon;  but  all  united  in  expressing  extreme 
dread  of  the  event.  They  were  yet  environed  by 
the  deserts,  when  several  expresses,  winged  by  fear, 
met  Rameses  with  accounts  fraught  with  horror; 
they  confusedly  declared  that  the  battle  already  was 
fought ;  and  one  just  arrived  from  the  Thcbaide 
with  sad  and  faltering  accents  communicated  the 
capture  of  the  queen  of  Egypt  and  of  his  beloved 
Nitocris,  by  Arabs  of  the  desert.  As  they  were  jonr- 
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neying  towards  Karnak  by  order  of  Amenophis, 
an  unexpected  band  from  the  desert  speeding  to 
Memphis  fell  in  with  the  company,  and,  overpower- 
ing their  escort,  had  made  them  all  prisoners. 
Scarcely  had  these  dreadful  tidings  struck  terror  to 
the  heart  of  Rameses,  and  he  felt  his  brain  dizzy 
and  his  resolves  flag,  than  a  cry  of  joy  spoke  the 
appearance  of  the  apex  of  the  great  pyramid, — that 
sublime  point  amid  the  deserts  overlooking  the  field 
of  blood  and  the  boundary  of  their  course.  As  if  its 
appearance  had  renewed  the  current  of  his  hopes, 
breathless  for  revenge,  Rameses  pointed  to  their 
now  distinct  and  shining  sides,  of  a  dazzling  white, 
arising  amid  the  sands,  their  vastness  and  immobility 
wearing  a  touching  grandeur,  contrasted  by  the  agi- 
tations and  confusion  surrounding  them  ;  for  the  air 
resounded  with  distant  noises  and  clamours  which 
proclaimed  the  dreadful  struggle  begun,  and  the 
sanguinary  scene  was  evidenced  by  the  parties  of 
wounded  and  dying  fugitives.  Fired  at  the  sight, 
impelling  onward  their  coursers,  they  toiled  to  reach 
the  scene :  his  Ethiopian,  Libyan,  and  Ammonian 
bands  being  all  horsemen,  and  chosen  for  their 
hardy,  warlike  qualities,  they  each  swept  along 
furiously  at  speed,  as  if  animated  by  the  same  swell- 
ing impulse  as  bore  thither  the  Egyptian  hero;  and 
now  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  pyramids, 
and  pausing  as  a  dark  cloud  upon  the  crested  height 
around,  which  had  been  covered  by  their  enemies, 
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Rameses  for  a  moment  reined  in  his  fiery  steeds 
as  he  viewed  the  battle  racing  before  him.    Mean- 
time  the  Asbytaj  chariots,  dark  and  menacing,  and 
the  horsemen  bending  their  bows,  drew  up  in  a 
dense  line,  prepared  for  his  commands,  as  a  black 
storm  lowers  in  the  evening  sky,  ready  to  burst 
upon  the  plain.  Eut  a  few  moments  only  held  them 
suspended;  for  through  the  chief  divisions  of  the 
Egyptian  forces  havoc  and  death  had  penetrated. 
The  extremity  of  their  line  resting  upon  the  Nile  was 
wholly  destroyed,  and  the  ground  was  strewn  with 
dead,  while  the  fugitives  dispersed  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  were  the  sport  and  victims  of  the  pur- 
suing horse.     The  Egyptian    forces  of  the  wing 
nearest   the   pyramids,   defeated    and  discomfited, 
were  yet  wavering  in  their  divided  bands  upon  the 
edge  of  the  plain  whether  to  make  another  effort  for 
victory,  or  to  disband  in  flight.   The  centre,  pierced 
by   many   a  bloody  inroad,  and  composed  of  the 
veterans  of  Amenophis,  chained  buckler  to  buckler, 
still  kept  their  ground,  although  decreasing  rapidly 
in  numbers,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  surrounded 
by  the  myriads  of  their  foes,  directed  by  Salatis  in 
person  upon  this  point.     Every  moment  increased 
their  danger,  as  the  1  ravest  of  the  Pallic  generals 
fought  under  the  eye  of  their  sovereign, — and  great 
was  the  stake  they  played  for.    So  completely  their 
minds  were  engrossed  by  the  heat  of  the  contest, 
that  the  apprbkcli  of  Rameses  and  his  companions 
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was  entirely  overlooked  and  unobserved ;  therefore 
eyeing  the  field  and  his  country's  foes  as  the  fa- 
mished eagle  eyes  the  kid  when  soaring  in  her  eyrie 
she  darts  her  glance  of  fire  to  bear  the  prey  to  her 
nest  of  clamorous  young ;  so  Rameses,  now  giving 
the  full  reins  to  his  impatient  coursers,  plunged 
from  his  elevated  ridge  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  The  dreadful  chariots  of  the  Asbytae  made 
their  clear  passage  through  the  disordered,  affrighted 
ranks  of  the  Palli,  who,  amazed,  sunk  under  their 
darts,  as  the  leaves  drop  from  the  clustering  fig 
when  seasons  strip  it  bare,  and  the  first  tempest 
strews  with  a  breath  its  leafy  honours  on  the  ground, 
— so  the  affrighted  Palli,  broken  and  prostrate,  lay 
crushed  and  overwhelmed  beneath  the  horses' hoofs 
and  chariot  wheels,  as  if  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
Mizraim  gods,  now  pouring  on  them  in  their  wrath, 
exacting  full  revenge  for  the  impious  contempt  and 
wanton  demolition  of  their  shrines. 

Rameses  with  the  highest  valour  cut  his  desperate 
way  into  the  middle  of  the  hostile  ranks,  and  alter- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  eventful  action,  dashed 
over  heaps  of  slain,  his  wheels  dropping  with  blood, 
and  in  his  hand  brandishing  aloft  his  gleaming 
sword,  whose  crimsoned  edge  bore  horrid  testimony 
of  its  deadly  havoc :  he  at  length  reached  the  squares 
where  Salatis  himself  was  hotly  engaged,  whose  ar- 
rogant mind,  already  elate  with  promised  victory, 
saw  not  the  storm,  nor  marked  the  tide  of  conquest 
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ebbing  from  his  hands.    Furious  at  die  array  before 
him,  he  had  succeeded  in  overwhelming  the  desperate 
lines  of  the  Egyptian  centre :   Orcan,  Rhapses,  and 
all  the  guards  of  the  Pallic  king,  rushed  amid  the 
press;  while  Sabacon  (for  here  he  fought)  heroically 
opposing  himself  to  the  unequal   strife,   held  the 
struggle  suspended  by  his  mighty  strokes.     Sur- 
rounded with  slain,  the  victims  of  his  personal  va- 
lour, he  now  met  the  furious  chiefs,  and  Sabacon 
averted   and  returned   with   success  the  thrust  of 
Orcan;  but  ere  he  perceived  his  own  impending- 
destruction  by  the  bravest  of  his  foes,  the  sword  of 
kingly  Salatis  was  plunged  into  his  defenceless  side, 
as  he  aimed  a  renewed  stroke  to  sever  the  head  of 
Orcan.     Forth  gushed  the  sanguine  stream  follow- 
ing the  deadly  blow  of  Salatis,  and  he  sunk  amid 
the  heaps  of  slain   around  ;   the  shades  of  death 
swam  before  his  closing  eyes,  and  at  this  dreadful 
loss  the  Egyptians,  panic-stricken  and  overpowered, 
turned  round  and  fled. 

Such  was  the  horrid  sight  which  Ramescs  beheld, 
as  now  approaching  the  centre  he  cast  his  eyes 
around.  Salatis,  his  deadly  foe,  still  holding  the 
bloody  weapon  buried  in  the  body  of  Sabacon, 
the  next  instant,  exulting  at  his  success,  .drew  it 
forth,  waving  it  in  triumph  over  his  casque,  which 
the  crimsoned  blade  besprinkled  with  sanguine 
drops;  and  turning  his  exulting  visage  round  to 
welcome  the  praises  of  his  chieftains  on  the  death  of 
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such  a  dreaded  enemy,  l.e  saw  the  Palli  in  their 
turn  scattered  and  flying,  and  before  him,  gloomy 
and  furious,  was  Ramese*,  his  eyeballs  emitting 
sparkles  of  flame,  as  he  beheld  him  sprinkled  with 
his  brother's  blood.  This  unexpected  change  and 
fearful  contingency  for  an  instant  shaded  even  the 
brow  of  Salatis.  Not  a  pause  however  the  heroic 
monarch  made,  but  rushed  to  encounter  the  Egyp- 
tian chief:  the  Fates  lashed  onward  the  fatal  mo- 
ment deciding  the  destinies  of  Egypt,  and  as  the 
king  seized  his  spear,  an  arrow  fitted  by  Rameses 
to  the  mighty  Ethiopian  bow  twanged  on  the  string, 
and  would  have  reached  his  heart,  but  his  buckler 
stayed  its  winged  course,  and  glancing  from  its 
kingly  mark,  it  pierced  the  breast  of  Rhapses,  pass- 
ing through  his  armour  to  his  back.  He  sunk  at  the 
feet  of  Salatis,  his  life  issuing  forth  at  the  wound. 
The  blow  was  so  violent  on  the  monarch's  buckler, 
that  his  arm  sunk  useless  by  his  side;  but  un- 
dauntedly he  again  brandished  his  spear  in  his  right: 
again  he  saw  a  fatal  arrow  mark  him ;  the  bew  was 
bent  full  to  the  Egyptian's  chest,  and  the  shaft  was 
sped,  and  in  a  moment's  time  pierced  through  the 
heart  of  the  savage  Salatis.  So  swiftly  it  flew,  that 
for  an  instant  death  seemed  to  pause  whether  he 
should  seize  his  victim,  as  with  a  look  of  unutterable 
hate  lie  sunk  amid  the  heaped  tin  ing  of  dying  war- 
riors. 

The  Egyptians,  recalled  to  hope  by  the  succours 
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thus  unexpectedly  arrived,  again  wielded  their  arms, 
and  on  all  sides  charged  the  foe  :  but  their  affrighted 
enemies,  borne  down  by  the  furious  chariots,  ap- 
palled and  trembling  beneath  the  exalted  form  and 
the  terrible  sword  of  Ilameses,  left  without  resource 
or  hope  by  the  death  of  their  leader  and  king,  be- 
took themselves  to  flight  towards  the  Nile.  Here 
Myris  and  the  followers  of  Rameses  were  recognised 
with  joy,  as  he  pierced  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and 
pursued  them  even  to  the  river's  brink.  But  on 
the  river  a  new  combat  raged,  which  the  clangours 
of  the  Memphian  plain  had  prevented  their  ob- 
serving during  its  tremendous  struggles;  for  the 
flotilla,  on  which  now  the  hopes  of  the  Palli  rested, 
was  become  the  prey  of  Athor  leading  the  exile 
bands  in  a  numerous  fleet  from  Philoe,  manned  with 
his  own  adherents.  No  sooner  had  the  mighty 
struggle  on  the  plain  begun,  than  the  emissaries  of 
Athor  had  seized  on  their  boats,  and  arming:  the 
Egyptian  refugees,  they  assaulted  the  flotilla,  un- 
prepared for  the  attack,  and  penetrating  to  Mem- 
phis, drained  of  its  garrison  by  the  battle,  they  got 
into  the  city,  and  became  an  overmatch  for  the  lew 
scanty  guards  remaining  from  the  Held  of  the  mighty 
contest.  Thus,  ere  the  success  of  the  hero  Ra- 
meses had  laid  in  the  dust  the  crown  of  Salatis, 
Memphis  and  its  fleets  were  subject  to  the  Mizrahn 
troops,  while,  on  all  sides  environed  and  routed,  the 
guilty  invaders  of  Egypt  perished  by  the  swords  of 
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the  long-oppressed  and  enraged  Egyptians,  or  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  to  their  arms. 

This  great  event  consummated,  and  the  chiefs 
arrived  at  the  point  of  success,  they  turned  back 
toward  the  signal  spot  where  the  tyrant  fell,  and 
the  deliverance  of  Egypt  had  been  achieved;  for 
no  sooner  had  Rameses  beheld  in  the  fall  of  their 
leader  the  utter  defeat  and  discomfiture  of  the  foe, 
than,  resigning  the  task  of  pursuit  and  bloody  re- 
venge on  the  fugitives  to  Myris  and  his  officers,  he 
hastened  to  Sabacon  instantly  from  the  side  of  Salatis, 
and  threw  himself  in  profound  sorrow  by  his  still- 
breathing  form.  As  he  beheld  his  pallid  features, 
his  blood-stained  limbs,  what,  he  thought,  is  glory 
or  fame — what  the  meed  of  victory  gained  by  such 
desolating  trials?  In  a  moment  Sabacon  lifted  his 
dying  eyes  in  full  recognition ;  a  look  of  unutter- 
able love  and  gratitude  shot  from  their  closing  lids ; 
a  slight  pressure  of  his  hand  marked  his  heart's  im- 
pulse, the  fraternal  token  :  and  as  Rameses  in  agony 
bent  his  face  toward  his  dying  brother,  a  faltering 
sound  for  a  moment  murmured,  then  ceased  for 
ever. 

'  Alas  !  can  thus  the  fond  hopes  of  fraternal  love 
be  for  ever  dashed  from  my  lip !  Sabacon,  my  bro- 
ther !'  exclaimed  Rameses,  as  he  wrung  the  cold 
hand,  and  hung  over  the  lifeless  form  of  his  now- 
insensible  brother.  His  lineaments,  still  grand  and 
impressive,  gave  no  hope  to  the  sickening  and  de- 
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spairing  heart  of  the  tortured  Rameses.  Even  the 
hurtling  sounds  of  battle,  thickening  around  him, 
and  the  dangers  accumulating  every  moment^  failed 
to  attract  his  attention  ;  they  fell  powerless  upon 
his  senses,  absorbed  and  bound  up  in  the  mournful 
sight  which  thus  engrossed  every  feeling.  His 
heart  felt  a  pang  keener  than  the  piercing  sword,  as 
the  sad  conviction  darted  through  his  soul  that  he 
possessed  no  longer  a  brother.  Every  treasured 
hope  of  renewed  fraternal  love,  dearer  and  more 
precious  for  the  temporary  cloud  which  dimmed  its 
early  years,  now  grew  to  view,  in  its  full  meed  of 
blessing  but  to  aggravate  the  woe;  death,  the  in- 
exorable divider  of  friend  from  friend,  brother  from 
brother,  thus  rending  from  him  at  such  a  moment, 
in  its  brightest  glory,  the  tie  and  link  which  bound 
him  to  each  early  joy,  his  youthful  years  of  bliss; 
for  the  shadows  of  estrangement  had  passed  over 
only  to  redeem  their  darkness  by  the  fullest  tide  of 
excellence,  exemplary  fortitude,  and  love  most  tried. 
'  Farewell,  brother  of  my  heart !  adieu,  friend  of 
my  soul !  gone  to  the  shades  of  Hades,  whither 
Rameses  now  directs  his  eyes.  O  that  I  might 
stand  with  thee  before  the  dread ij5  Osiric  throne, 
where  also  the  attendant  deities,  Anubis  and  re- 
cording90 Thoth,  weigh  forth  the  last  award.1 

More  had  doubtless  flowed  from  his  heart  s  sor  - 
rows,  but  that  an  unexpected  clanger  now  lowered 
over  him.     In  their  eager  desire  to  revenge  them- 
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selves  upon  their  enemies,  and  in  complianee  with 
the  commands  of  Ramcses,  his  auxiliaries  and  fol- 
lowers had  rushed  onward  in  the  field,  leaving  him 
encompassed  by  a  slight  band  of  Sabacou's  warriors, 
who,  devoted  to  his  person,  stood  around  in  speech- 
less grief.  At  this  moment  a  fierce  warrior  was 
seen  with  gesticulations  of  energy  amid  the  fugitives 
flying  to  the  desert,  who,  heading  a  select  few, 
determined  by  his  exhortations  on  revenge,  sur- 
rounded the  party  watching  the  grief  of  Ilameses, 
and  poured  on  them  a  flight  of  arrows.  Absorbed 
in  sorrow,  the  hero  scarcely  deigned  a  thought  upon 
this  unexpected  event :  the  valour  of  his  bi -other's 
followers  soon  scattered  them  again  to  the  desert ; 
but  their  leader,  fell  of  purpose,  and  abandoned  to 
despair  at  the  overthrow  of  his  hopes,  and  the  bloody 
fate  of  his  associates,  rushing  on  death  to  accom- 
plish his  design,  by  the  most  gigantic  efforts  forced 
his  way  to  Rameses,  yet  bending  over  the  beloved 
relics,  and  swiftly  as  lightning  buried  his  keen  dart 
in  his  side.  It  was  Paches,  raging  and  frantic,  who 
thus  sought  for  revenge.  His  triumph  of  revenge 
was  transient ;  for  Kameses,  casting  on  him  a  dark 
and  terrible  glance,  by  a  stroke  of  his  falchion 
severed  the  hostile  arm,  and  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound.  Hardly  had  he  closed  his  eyes  in  death, 
ere  ltameses,  the  victor  and  conqueror,  became 
himself  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  and  sunk  by  his 
brother's  senseless  corpse. 
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At  this  consummation  of  the  eventful  clay,  how 
were  the  mutations  of  life  evinced !  The  proud 
tyrant  fallen, — he  who  so  oft  had  lorded  it  in  cruel 
insolence,  and  sought  the  life  of  Rameses, — he  who 
had  shone  in  the  grandeur  of  a  throne,  while  the 
hero  was  a  proscribed  and  solitary  wanderer, — the 
destiny  of  his  evil  deeds  had  overtaken  the  oppressor, 
and  overwhelmed  his  greatness.  Even  such  is  the 
fleeting  course  of  all  power  which  rests  not  upon 
the  imperishable  basis  of  virtue,  but  is  evanescent 
as  the  morning  dews,  disappearing  before  the  sun, 
the  bright  emblem  of  Egypt's  rescued  land. 

But  as  the  triumphant  leaders  returned  to  rejoice 
with  their  hero,  and  to  sympathise  with  his  sorrows, 
what  was  their  horror  to  see  the  universal  dismay 
spreading  over  the  plain,  and  to  hear  the  fatal 
tidings  that  their  joys  were  dimmed  by  the  danger 
of  Egypt's  warrior,  who,  lying  senseless,  and  bathed 
in  his  own  blood,  appeared  lost  to  them  for  ever. 
The  faithful  Methon,  deeply  penetrated  by  the 
agony  attendant  on  suspense  when  the  fate  of  those 
we  love  is  contingent  on  the  event,  had  outstripped 
all  others  to  pour  into  the  heart  of  his  friend  the 
delightful  tidings  that  the  queen  and  his  beloved 
Nitocris  were  safely  rescued,  and  in  Memphis, 
awaiting  his  triumph ;  but  he  found  llameses  re- 
moved to  the  encampment,  stretched,  apparently 
lifeless,  on  a  couch  within  a  pavilion  that  had  been 
the  kingly  tent  of  Salatis,  which  thu&  floated  over 
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the  victor  and  his  brother's  corpse,  now  resting  on  its 
bier.    As  for  Rameses,  his  chosen  Ammonians,  re- 
gardful of  his  excellencies,  joined  with  the  stern  and 
disconsolate  warriors   of  the  Fens   in   encamping 
around  and  watching  the  spot,  during  this  long  and 
trying  suspense,  wherein  one  brother,  already  the 
victim  of  death,  and  another  scarcely  rescued  from 
his  dark  domain  (the  invisible  scenes  of  Hades  yet 
flitting  around  his  disordered  imagination,)  lay  on 
the  glorious  yet  bloody  bed  of  victory.     Chiefly 
hither  sped  that  being  most  congenial  to  the  suf- 
ferer's thoughts,  hung   over  his  bed  of  sickness, 
watched  every  pang,  and  chased  away  the  cloud  of 
darkness  and  of  sorrow.    The  queen  also,  the  noble 
Saptha,  made  the  regal  pavilion  her  abode:  in  vain 
the  splendours  of  her  royal  palace  courted   her, 
while  Nitocris,  the  companion  of  her  adversity,  the 
friend  of  her  soul,  was  the  prey  of  suspense  and 
grief.     Together  they  abode  in  the  silken  recesses 
of  the  spreading  pavilion,  watching  the  still  doubt- 
ful event  of  the  dreadful  wound  inflicted  by  Paches. 
But  what  will  not  hope  effect,  as  its  bright  visions 
play  before  the  imagination,  and  weave  their  hues 
with  the  still  fairer  tints  of  excellence  and  inward 
serenity,  diffusing  its  light  upon  the  past,  recording 
evils  escaped,  trials  and  dangers  overcome ;  no  fears 
or  vain  desires  wounding  the  mind,  but  the  ethereal 
essence,  sustained  by  celestial  support,  plcntcously 
afforded  to  the  fainting  frame. 
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Such  were  the  thoughts  and  soiree  of  llaincses, 
as  he  received  the  tender  attentons  of  her,  the  most 
beloved  and  cherished  image  of  his  heart :  thus  the 
long  period  of  sickness  seemed  one  day-dream  of 
delight,  illumined  by  the  cares,  and  love,  and  sweet 
converse  of  his  Nitocris.  While  these  cares  and 
feelings  occupied  the  inmates  of  the  pavilion  of  Ila- 
meses,  the  monarch  of  Egypt,  ever  the  object  of  a 
sacred  veneration,  had  in  a  great  measure  redeemed 
the  faults  of  his  naturally  feeble  character  and  va- 
cillating plans,  by  the  energies  of  his  late  exertions  ; 
never  deficient  of  regard  for  his  faithful  Mizraim, 
the  trials  of  adversity  had  performed  a  salutary 
duty,  in  strengthening  his  powers  of  action.  Grief 
for  the  oppressions  of  his  people  led  to  active  exer- 
tions for  their  deliverance ;  and  the  steady  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  man  rendered  the  monarch 
adored  among  a  grateful  and  long-enduring  race, 
now  restored  to  their  native  temples  and  customs. 
Hence  his  career  flowed  onward,  graced  by  his 
people's  love,  and  Amenophis  well  retrieved  the 
errors  of  the  past.  Surrounded  by  the  venerable 
hierophant  Phritiphanes,  his  noble  heir  Messenes, 
as  yet  in  jrouth's  bloom,  Athor,  Myris,  and  his  as- 
sembled nobles,  the  monarch  proceeded  to  imperial 
Thebes  to  reseat  himself  on  his  paternal  throne. 

But  the  victory  and  the  deliverance  seemed  im- 
perfect and  unavailing,  almost  eclipsed  in  the  dan- 
ger of  the  victor,  for  grief  and  suspense  hung  over 
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all  the  cities  and  valleys  of  Egypt.  Meantime  the 
public  gratitude  awaited  not  the  lingering  return  of 
Ramcses  to  health  and  strength,  but  all  the  as- 
sembled sculptors  of  the  land  hastened  to  prepare 
her  stately  temples  and  palaces  for  his  future 
triumph.  Here  they  delighted  in  commemorating 
Rameses  and  his  deeds  of  greatness  in  ever-living 
sculptures  upon  their  granite  walls, — those  various 
deeds  of  greatness  whereby  Egypt  had  regained  her 
gods,  her  altars,  and  her  native  sovereign  :  all  their 
feelings  were  engrossed  in  the  gratitude  felt  for  him, 
whose  bright  superiority  no  one  disputed.  The  long 
and  lingering  period  of  danger  and  sickness  sufficed 
to  trace  cut,  through  the  energies  of  a  whole  people, 
those  mighty  sculptures  of  triumph  which  shine 
every  where,  and  are  multiplied  from  Ethiopia  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile :  they  are  spread  upon  all 
the  mansions  of  the  gods,  whose  emanation  rested 
on  Rameses,  and  shone  in  his  deeds.  He  appears  in 
the  wonderful  temple  of  Ebsambul,  as  well  as  on 
the  gates  of  Luxor ;  on  the  walls  of  Medinet  Habu, 
as  in  the  palaces  of  Karnak,  and  the  sacred  temples 
of  all  Egypt.  In  some  the  sculptures,  as  at  the 
triumphal  gateway  (if  the  Memnonium,  display  the 
hero  in  his  chariot  as  leader  of  his  Ammonians, 
marked  by  his  monogram  of  Miaman,  or  Memnon, 
lover  of  Amnion  ;'  his  banner  displayed  on  high, 
the  fatal  bow  bent,  and  the  arrow  fitted  to  its  string; 
while  the  walls  glow  with  the  Bfortning  of  the  battle- 
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ments  of  Memphis,  the  downfall  of  the  Palli,  and 
the  well-known  banner  of  Rameses,  the  lotos  cap- 
sule  and  four   arrows,  in   triumph   placed. on   its 
towers.     In  imperial  Karnak  he  wears  his  Mizraim 
monogram  of  Rameses,  as  on  the  pylones  and  obe- 
lisks of  e;reat  Luxor.     Here  he  is  wielding;  the  fal- 
chion,  after  transfixing  Salatis,  and  the  vulture  form 
of  Isis  brings  him  the  feather  of  victory.    Chiefly  at 
Medinet  Habu  are  his  great  triumphs,  where  they 
commemorate  the  initiatory  title,  then  first  graven  in 
sculpture,  of '  Sethosisy7,or  the  illustrious Thoth  Isa.' 
Here  are  the  military  triumphs,  graven  in  expressive 
sculptures,  the  deeds  which  freed  Egypt  from  her 
mortal  foes,  those  eastern  warriors.      Here  still  are 
seen  the  scenes  of  battle  on  the  Nile,  the  vessels 
manned,  and  combating  with  Athor ;   while  the  op- 
posite walls  display  the  triumphs  of  the  warrior  lead- 
ing his  enemies  in  captivity,  bound  and  chained,  fol- 
lowing his   chariot-wheels,  clad   in    their    national 
robes:  they  here  are  on  record,  strongly  contrasted 
in  costume  and  features  from  the  Egyptian  scribes 
and  soldiers  guarding  them  ;   these  are  proclaiming 
the  actions  of  their  hero,  who,  standing  in  his  car 
of  bronze  and  gold,  resting  on  the  lion,  the  symbol 
of  victory,  drawn  by  coursers  caparisoned  in  rich 
mantles   and    plumes,    expresses    the   full    tide   of 
triumph   on   their  national  deliverance.     But   this 
great  epoch  of  their  rejoicings  was  in  after  days  :  as 
yet,  wounded  and  in  pain,  Rameses  reposed  upoft 
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the  plains  of  Memphis,  while  again  the  city  Mem- 
phis saw  the  Nile  spread  with  her  boats  of  rejoicing 
citizens,  and  her  palaces  shining  with  pride  and 
pomp;  for  her  temples  were  filled  with  the  glad 
Mizraim  race  presenting  incense  and  garlands,  to 
gladden  all  hearts,  and  heal  the  wounds  of  war. 
Great  Apis,  offspring  of  the  celestial  elements,  hat! 
again  appeared,  impregnated  by  the  light  of  the 
moon. 

Such  were  the  tidings  Methon  bore  to  the  couch 
of  Rameses,  who,  gathering  strength  each  day,  and 
watched  by  his  devoted  Nitocris,  had  shaken  off 
the  dark  cloud  of  grief,  since  his  faithful  Phares  had 
performed  the  funereal  rites  to  Sabacon,  who  had 
been  conveyed  in  the  greatest  magnificence  to  their 
mausoleum  at  the  Labyrinth.  The  charm  of  love 
and  peace  had  triumphed  over  the  danger  caused 
by  the  barbed  dart  of  Faches ;  its  head  extracted, 
the  wound  had  cicatrised.  But  deeper  feelings  agi- 
tated  the  heart  of  Rameses,  as  he  saw  the  excel- 
lencies of  Nitocris,  her  tender  softness  and  hourly 
watchfulness,  divested  of  disguise  by  his  late  im- 
minent danger.  How  wholly  was  his  heart  over- 
powered as  he  thought  on  the  future,  and  confidence 
within  him  testified  the  favour  of  the  gods !  What 
tides  of  bliss  rolled  in  upon  him  contemplating  the 
Illicit  of  their  united  spirits!  It  was  amid  these 
feelings  that  Methon  acquainted  Rameses  of  the 
expected  arrival  of  Phritiphancs  to  welcome  and 
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instal  the  newly-recognised  god.    Now  awakened  to 
the  joy  of  his  city  at  the  manifestation  of  Apis,  he 
sought  to  join  his  participation  to  the  general  -voice, 
once  before  witnessed  by  him  in  early  childhood, 
and  indelibly  graven  on  his  memory :   for  to  the 
virtuous  mind  never  arises  the  hour  of  such  pure 
feeling,  as  that  which  through  some  unknown  link 
of  memory  opens  afresh  the  buoyant  hopes  and 
busy  joys  of  childhood,  when,  ignorant  of  life,  its 
idle  pomps  and  grandeurs,  one  absorbing  thought 
of  joy,  for  the  time  its  master  passion,  spreads  an 
Elysium  on  all  around.     Such  Rameses  recollected 
was  the  Theophania  of  great  Apis  in  his  infancy,  and 
as  a  reflected  beam  of  youth's  delight  now  mingled 
with  the  rejoicings  of  the  exulting  Memphians,  on 
thus  recovering  again  the  image  of  Osiris  in  their 
bovine  deity.     The  sun  shone  in  all  its  brightness, 
as  borne  in  a  barge  of  gilding,  Apis  was  seen,  with 
his  horns  adorned  with  gold,  the  priests  around  him, 
and  their  stately  vessel  followed  by  barges  filled  with 
the  youth  chanting  his  praises ;  the  gilded  vessel  of 
Phritiphanes,  of  Nitocris,  and  of  Egypt's  queen,  re- 
sounded with  the  harpers'  and  the  sistrums'  sounds, 
filling  the  air,  and  all  Memphis  covering  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  to  welcome   to  their  city  the  object 
of  their  veneration.     Such  was  the  sight  of  joy,  as, 
lifting  up  the  awnings  of  the  kingly  tent,  the  re- 
viving looks  of  Rameses  were  directed  to  the  river. 
Scarcely  less  did  the  public  eye  gaze  on  him  than 
vol. in.  u 
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on  tlie  god ;   but   with  the  shining  pomp  as  the 
venerable  priest,  his  daughter  and  Egypt's  queen, 
now  ascended  the  Nile  to  imperial  Thebes,  the  heart 
of  Rameses  also  fled.     Bereaved  of  her  whose  cares 
and  tenderness  had  preserved  him,  he  languished 
until  the  glad  hour  arrived  that  he  might  rejoin  all 
he  loved  amid  the  well-known  scenes.     And  now 
the  same  barges   and  a  greater  train  awaited  to 
escort  him  to  the  princely  halls  of  Habu.  There  was 
the  sage  instructor  of  his  youth, — there  the  king 
and  rulers  of  Egypt, — there  the  friends  whose  so- 
lace had  softened  the  trials  of  life, — and  there  the 
bright  reward  awaited  him  which  more  than  over- 
paid them  all. 


NOTES. 


(1)  The  district  of  Nitritia,  about  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  is  fre- 
quently called  the  Desert  of  St.  Macarius,  and  although  in  its  supply 
of  natron  and  salt  most  useful  to  Egypt,  it  is  perhaps  unequalled  for 
its  aspect  of  sterility  and  frightful  barrenness,  skirting'  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Nile,  from  the  great  lake  or  sea  of  Moeris  and  the  fertile 
district  of  Faioutn  (screened  from  the  encroaching  sands  within  their 
own  mountainous  circle)  to  the  lake  of  Mareotis.  Along  this  vast 
tract  its  sandy  ridge  keeps  nearly  the  course  of  the  river,  marking  a 
wavy  border  of  sands,  more  or  less  approximating  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  uniting  the  two  extremes  of  fertility  and  barrenness.  He- 
rodotus defines  this  point  in  his  remark  that  the  Egyptian  soil  is 
black,  loose,  and  what  the  Nile  brings  down,  while  that  of  Libya  is 
red,  and  mixed  with  sand.  The  vast  space  of  desolate  ridges  which 
thus  border  all  Lower  Egypt  has  a  deep  valley  dividing  its  breadth 
from  the  Nile  nearly  to  the  lake  of  Mareotis ;  and  in  this  continuous 
extensive  hollow,  wherein  are  situate  the  lakes  of  natron,  also  the  dry 
channel  called  the  Bahar  Bela  Ma  (the  course  of  the  Nile  at  some  far 
distant  period  of  time),  are  now  absorbed  and  retained  those  accumu- 
lating heaps  of  sands  which  otherwise  poured  upon  Egypt  from  the 
Libyan  desert,  would  soon  extinguish  her  existence  as  an  inhabited 
country. 

This  wild  and  savage  district  became  the  resort  of  the  Christians  of 
the  early  ages.  Seeking  a  mistaken  sanctity  in  the  austerities  of  the 
anchoritical  life,  here,  environed  by  natural  objects  of  the  most  for- 
bidding and   terrible  character,  infested  with   the  wild  hyena,  whose 
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piercing  and  mournful  cries  add  a  deeper  horror — here,  if  any  where, 
human  nature,  if  so  erroneously  directed  in  spiritual  views,  might  well 
deem  the  sins  of  the  soul  expiated  by  the  sufferings  of  the  body. 
While  Nitritia  has  for  twenty  ages  borne  this  terrifying  aspect,  whole 
trunks  of  trees,  vestiges  of  vessels  and  their  latten  sails,  and  withered 
sycamores,  found  in  the  deserted  bed  of  the  Nile,  and  marking  the 
whole  course  of  the  Bahar  Bela  Ma,  point  to  a  period  of  time  when 
these  desert  sands  were  fertile  fields,  and  watered  by  a  refreshing  and 
enriching  stream. 

(2)  Mount  Nitritia,  so  termed  from  its  vicinity  to  the  natron  lakes, 
was  equally  well  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. — Champollion,  ii. 
300.  There  are  a  variety  of  references  to  this  spot  in  the  early  Coptic 
manuscripts.  Herbelot  says  that  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  resided 
in  the  monastery  of  this  name  during  the  era  of  the  Abbassides 
khalifs. — Herbelot,  Abou  Macar. 

(3)  The  lakes  are  described  principally  from  M.  Quatremere  sur  les 
Contrees  voisines  de  l'Egypte. 

(4)  Murray's  Africa,  vol.  ii.  183,  contains  an  admirable  analysis  of 
this  district. 

(5)  The  Eagle  Mount,  whence  the  eye  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  district  of  Baheira,  is  found  noticed  in  Champ,  vol.  ii.  299 ; 
Quatremere,  i.  46-1. 

(6)  Fontaine  de  Colombe,  i.  464. 

(7)  In  this  desert  are  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  glass  manu- 
factory, an  art  which  the  Egyptians  possessed  in  very  high  perfection. 
The  Romans  esteemed  the  possession  of  their  beautiful  goblets,  called 
by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  Alassontes,  as  a  luxury  exceeding  the  pre- 
cious metals.  It  is  not  only  the  Murrhines,  but  their  cut  glass,  wherein 
they  evidently  excelled. 

(8)  The  deity  worshipped  at  Fapremis  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
doubtless  the  savage  hyena  or  bear,  as  then  termed.  Its  appositeness 
lu  the  jackal,  in  it:,  habits  of  preying  on  dead  bodies,  is  well  known; 
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and  in  no  spot  could  the  '  Typhon,  or  the  destroying  energy,'  be  sur- 
rounded with  appearances  of  more  natural  horror  and  desolation. 

(9)  Mountain  of  Kalamoun,  the  adjweh  and  persea  here  principally 
found. — Quatremere,  i.  473. 

(10)  The  boats  on  the  Nile  were  principally  made  from  this  plant. 
.—See  Quatremere,  i.  473.  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  mentions  boats  made  of 
reed  and  Egyptian  papyrus.  Pliny  also  mentions  some  boats  used  by 
the  Ethiopians,  called  plicatiles,  because  they  used  to  fold  them  up, 
and  carry  them  upon  their  backs  when  near  a  cataract.  Such  He- 
rodotus describes  as  in  use  at  Babylon  ;  and  a  boat  much  resembling 
this  is  named  as  having  been  used  on  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  called 
a  coracle.  They  were  of  a  circular  form,  and  made  of  skins  formed  of 
the  willow,  and  lined  at  the  bottom  with  reeds,  and,  having  no  di- 
stinction of  head  or  stern,  were  modelled  into  the  shape  of  a  shield. 

(11)  See  article  Gymnosophist  in  Pantalogia,  wherein  it  appears  a 
sect  of  this  description  existed  in  Ethiopia  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  curious  to  trace  perhaps  a  lingering  trait  of  the  intercourse  and 
identity  existing  in  remote  antiquity  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Nile  in  the  intermediate  country. 

(12)  The  sublime  and  majestic  Caucasus,  and  particularly  the  Gorge 
of  Elwund  through  the  chain  of  the  mountains,  the  rapid  course  of  the 
Araxes,  and  the  wild  and  terrific  character  of  the  region  throughout, 
called  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  sullice  to  prove  the  potent  influence 
such  a  class  of  natural  scenery  must  exercise  upon  minds  uninformed 
in  natural  phenomena,  especially  when  combined  with  the  wonders  of 
volcanic  fires.  Not  only  are  the  peaks  around  volcanic,  but  the  plains 
on  the  Caspian  Sea  have  ever  exhibited  gaseous  appearances  of  the 
most  tremendous  description.  The  mountains  near  Baku  are  often 
overspread  with  a  blue  flame,  which  rolls  down  their  sides  with  im- 
petuous velocity,  and  the  plain  is  in  a  much  higher  state  of  ignition 
than  the  Solfaterra  at  Naples  :  here  also  are  the  naptha  pits,  which  till 
immediately  on  being  emptied. 

In  this  extraordinary  region,  where  man,  comparing  himself  with  the 
lomena  of  Nature,  can  only  wonder  in  silence,  here  the  fire-wor- 
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shippers  of  the  earliest  ages,  Zoroaster  and  his  followers,  drew  their 
imagery  and  established  their  mysteries. 

(13)  Who  is  Zoroaster?  This  question,  which  may  not  be  answered 
satisfactorily  in  the  affirmative,  admits  of  much  pleasing  elucidation, 
and  unquestionably  of  the  most  powerful  proofs  that  the  personage  so 
called  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes  was  not  the  first  of  the  name, 
but  a  reformer,  recalling  back  the  descendants  of  the  Pishdadian 
dynasty  to  their  Sabian  tenets.  The  sculptures  of  Persepolis  are  in 
many  points  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  his  era,  notwithstanding 
the  phylactery  of  Xerxes  may  be  traced  upon  the  walls.  Xerxes  had 
Egyptian  workmen,  and  might  decorate  and  continue  the  magnificent 
designs  of  his  predecessors ;  and  as  Amasis  marked  his  monogram 
upon  obelisks  of  a  far  anterior  date,  as  the  modern  Xerxes  stamped 
the  Louvre  with  his  name,  so  may  Xerxes  truly  appear  -on  its  walls, 
without  deciding  that  he  was  their  original  builder.  In  theNorvrooze 
processions,  the  compound  figures,  the  granite  material,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary lustre  and  beauty  of  their  polish,  we  recognise  the  era  of 
Thebes.  And  in  the  Lake  of  Maragha  in  Azerbijan,  the  caves  of  its 
borders,  the  dome  shape  of  the  Mithratic  caverns,  their  circular  rows 
of  cavities  for  lamps,  and  the  thickened  coat  of  smoke  which  lackers 
their  walls,  we  trace  the  outlines  and  full  display  of  the  worship  of  fire 
shown  in  a  spot,  and  with  characters  of  antiquity  coeval  with  the  first 
great  monarchy  of  the  East,  which  ruled  from  Caucasus  to  the  Eu- 
phrates centuries  before  the  era  of  Hystaspes. 

(14)  Indian  gymnosophists  resided  in  the  palaces  of  kings  as  their 
counsellors. — Q,.  Curtius,  c.  ix.  269. 

(15)  In  the  same  tract  (Cyprus)  grows  the  aspalathus,  a  white 
thorny  shrub,  bearing  a  flower  resembling  a  rose :  the  root  is  in  re- 
quest for  making  of  sweet  perfumes  and  ointments.  It  is  said  that 
every  plant  over  which  the  rainbow  is  seen  bent  will  yield  the  same 
scent  as  the  aspalathus;  but  if  it  chance  that  the  rainbow  settle  over 
i  In  aspalathus,  then  it  yields  an  odour  incomparable,  and  not  to  be 

d.     In  Egypt  likewise  grows  the  marum,  the  smell  of  which 
is  passing  sweet.— Pliny,  lib.  xii  c.  '24. 

(l<>)  Ca  m  himself  is  common  to  the  Brachmins. — 
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See  Quintus  Curtius,  c.  ix.  269.  The  opinion  of  the  ancients  on  death 
may  be  inferred  from  Solon's  reply  to  Croesus,  as  to  whom  he  deemed 
the  most  happy  man  ?  when  next  to  Tellus  he  instanced  two  Argives, 
who  in  reward  for  their  filial  piety  to  their  mother,  in  answer  to  her 
prayer  to  the  goddess  for  every  blessing  on  them  most  valuable  amongst 
men,  '  when  she  had  finished  her  prayer,  and  her  sons  had  sacrificed 
and  feasted  with  her,  they  fell  asleep  in  the  temple,  and  awoke  no 
more.  Thus  God  determined  by  this  event,  that  it  is  better  for  man 
to  die  than  to  live.' — Herodotus,  Clio. 

(17)  This  incident  for  its  singularity  is  taken  from  Herbelot,  folio 
68,  567,  736. 

(18)  The  island  of  Prosopitis  was  placed  between  the  Canopie  and 
Sebennitic  branches  of  the  Nile,  to  the  south  of  the  district  of  Sais. 
It  was  a  position  of  great  importance  and  strength,  and  in  particular  at 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Athenians,  after  the  death  of  Achaemenes 
and  defeat  of  the  Persians,  when  an  immense  army  was  sent  under 
Megabysus  to  reduce  the  Egyptians  and  expel  the  Athenians.  They 
were  detained  above  a  twelvemonth  before  the  fortress  of  Byblos  and 
this  island,  and  effected  at  length  its  reduction  only  by  drawing  off  the 
Nile  into  a  new  canal,  whereby  they  penetrated  into  the  island. — Thu- 
cydides,  lib.  i.  72. 

(19)  Bulls  the  Egyptians  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  where 
they  died ;  and  by  way  of  mark,  one  and  sometimes  botli  of  the  horns 
were  left  projecting  from  the  ground.  They  remained  thus  until 
putrified,  when  a  vessel,  despatched  on  purpose,  collected  and  trans- 
ported their  bones  to  Prosopitis,  an  island  of  the  Delta,  where  they 
were  all  buried  in  one  appointed  place.  Atarbeehis,  one  of  their  cities, 
provided  the  vessels  for  this  purpose. — Herodotus,  Euterpe,  i.  267. 

(20)  Sais  was  truly  an  important  city,  from  the  sumptuousness  of 
its  buildings  and  a  sacerdotal  college,  its  obelisks,  sacred  lake,  and 
monolithic  shrines :  these  doubtless  rivalled  any  part  of  the  Theban 
buildings,  for  it  was  the  abode  and  the  site  of  the  sepulchres  of  the 
most  splendid  of  the  Pharaohs.  Now  these  piles  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared beneath  enormous  mounds  of  rubbish,  covering  probably  tin 
richest  sepulchres  and  most  precious  remains.     Herodotus  names  a 
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row  of  andro-sphinxes  ranging  here  before  the  temple.  This  com- 
bination of  form  upsets  all  the  theories  of  Jablonski  and  Kircher,  com- 
bining the  sphinx  with  the  Nile  :  its  appearance  here  in  the  masculine 
form,  with  the  peculiar  compound  deity  worshipped  as  Neith,  the  pro- 
totype of  the  Athenian  Minerva,  is  the  truest  commentary  upon  her 
celebrated  inscription,  which  has  acquired  even  among  scholars  a  cha- 
racter of  sublimity  its  real  import  no  way  merits.  Sais  is  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  Cecrops,  and  to  have  sent  forth  the  colonies  which 
founded  Athens. — See  Herodotus,  lib.  ii. ;  Strabo,  lib.  ix.;  Justin; 
Eusebius;  Pausanius.  The  Panathenaic  procession  to  Minerva  at 
Athens,  and  the  embroidered  veil,  have  their  origin  from  the  Saite 
Neith. 

(21)  From  the  singular  appearance  of  one  of  the  blocks  of  granite, 
one  side  of  which  only  appeared  above  ground,  we  were  tempted  to 
excavate  around  it,  and  found  it  to  be  the  back  of  a  granite  sphinx  of 
very  colossal  proportions,  and  of  the  best  Egyptian  sculpture.  The 
whole  was  uninjured,  except  the  nose  and  the  fore-feet.  What  made 
it  remarkable  was,  that  a  straight  beard  seemed  attached  to  the  chin 
by  a  bandage,  which  passed  up  the  cheeks,  and  fastened  to  a  fillet 
bound  round  the  head.  It  was  of  course  an  andro-sphinx,  and  though 
it  is  the  only  instance  of  this  species  of  combination  that  occurred  to 
us  in  Egypt,  it  may  be  considered  as  affording  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption against  the  common  idea,  that  the  combination  of  the  woman's 
head  with  the  lion's  body  was  emblematic  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile 
when  the  sun  was  passing  from  Leo  to  Virgo.  Herodotus  says,  that 
Amasis  placed  in  or  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sais  several  andro- 
sphinxes,  of  an  enormous  height Hamilton,  part  i.  p.  332. 

(22)  This  inscription  of  Neith,  which  has  excited  great  speculation, 
wears  prim&Jacie  an  air  of  grandeur  from  its  apparent  coincidence  with 
the  sublime  name  of  I  AM,  in  the  declaration  from  the  burning  bush  ; 
but  this  appearance  is  fallacious,  and,  stripped  of  its  disguise,  it  bears 
the  true  character  of  paganism,  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  in  common  with  a  true  knowledge;  it  is  in  substance  per- 
fectly familiar  to  the  Hindoos.  '  At  the  earnest  request  of  Arjun,  the 
primeval  Brahm,  who  triplicated  his  substance  into  the  three  chief 
gods  of  India,  disclosed  to  him  his  celestial  form,  beaming  with  glory 
a  thousand  times  more  vivid  than  the  light  of  the  meridian  sun.      The 
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son  of  Panda  then  beheld,  within  the  body  of  the  deity,  standing  to- 
gether, the  whole  universe  divided  forth  into  its  vast  variety.  He  was 
overwhelmed  with  wonder,  and  every  hair  was  raised  on  end.  He 
bowed  down  his  head  before  the  god.'  Thus  also  were  the  notions  of 
Jupiter,  Pan,  and  the  whole  circle  of  deities.  The  compound  deity  was 
in  the  material  sense,  '  the  universe  animated  by  the  Zeus,  the  soul  of 
the  world,'  or,  as  Isis  says,  '  I  am  whatever  has  been,  is,  or  shall  be, 
and  no  mortal  has  ever  taken  off  my  veil :  I  am  Nature,  the  mother 
of  all  things,  the  mistress  of  the  elements,  the  beginning  of  ages,  the 
sovereign  of  the  gods,  the  queen  of  departed  spirits.' 

(23)  Sais.  In  the  temple  of  Minerva  were  buried  all  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  Saite  dynasty.  On  the  portico  of  this  temple  was  the  celebrated 
inscription  of  Isis ;  before  it  obelisks  and  curious  monuments,  and  a 
lake  on  which  they  represented  their  mysteries. — Her.  Euterpe,  i.  422. 

The  lamp  festival  of  Sais  is  held  by  night;  they  suspend  before 
their  houses,  in  the  open  air,  lamps  filled  with  oil,  mixed  with  salt, 
which  will  burn  all  night.  The  feast  is  called  the  feast  of  lamps. 
Such  as  do  not  attend  at  Sais  observe  the  festival,  and  burn  lamps 
before  their  houses. — Her.  Euterpe,  i.  286. 

(24)  There  is  a  class  whom  the  Indians  denominate  wise  men. 
These  esteem  it  glorious  to  anticipate  the  fatal  hour.  When  age  has 
destroyed  their  activity,  or  disease  oppresses  them,  they  make  ar- 
rangements to  burn  themselves  alive ;  regarding  it  disgraceful  to  live 
merely  to  expect  death.  When  dissolution  is  the  effect  of  old  age, 
they  do  not  honour  the  corse  with  a  funeral  pile,  deeming  the  fire  de- 
filed, unless  it  receives  a  breathing  victim. — Quintus  Curtius,  c.  ix. 
p.  269. 

(25)  Humanized  in  their  habits,  other  Brachmins  live  in  cities. 
They  are  said  to  observe  scientifically  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and 
to  predict  events.  They  hold,  that  no  one  hastens  the  moment  of 
death  who  can  wait  its  approach  with  fortitude.  They  contemplate  as 
deities  whatever  their  ancestors  betook  themselves  to  worship,  parti- 
cularly trees,  to  wound  which  is  a  capital  crime. 

This  obscure  account  of  the  Brachmins  and  their  tenets,  by  Quintus 
Curtius,  seems  to  involve  a  mixture  of  superstition.  At  this  day  the 
Siamese  consider  the  injunction  not  to  kill  to  be  so  comprehensive  as 
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to  prohibit  them  from  destroying  not  only  animals  but  vegetables,  and 
even  the  seed  of  vegetables.  They  eat,  however,  of  the  fruit,  and  con- 
trive to  evade  the  precept  as  extending  to  the  seed ;  for  though  they 
will  not  incur  the  guilt  of  murder  by  boiling  rice,  yet  if  others  boil  it, 
they  esteem  the  eating  of  it  innocent. — Quintus  Curtius,  c.  ix.  p.  '269. 

(26)  The  pyramid  of  Cheops,  which  is  the  largest,  is  given  in  its 
proportions  and  appearance  from  the  pleasing  and  impressive  detail  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  describes  this  white  aspect  of  their  sides  at  a  distance, 
as  particularly  striking. 

('27)  Pyramids.  Cheops  employed  100,000  men,  who  were  re- 
lieved every  three  months.  Ten  years  were  consumed  in  making  the 
road  over  which  the  stones  for  the  pyramids  were  drawn ;  a  work, 
Herodotus  says,  of  no  less  fatigue  and  difficulty  than  the  pyramid 
itself,  not  to  mention  the  time  required  for  the  vaults  formed  in  the 
hill  on  which  the  Pyramids  are  erected.  The  Pyramid  was  a  work  of 
twenty  years;  the  stones  skilfully  cemented,  and  none  of  them  of  less 
dimensions  than  thirty  feet;  the  ascent  graduated  by  what  some 
call  steps,  and  others  altars.  Having  finished  the  first  flight,  they  ele- 
vated the  stones  to  the  second  by  the  aid  of  machines  constructed  of 
short  pieces  of  wood :  from  the  second  they  were  so  raised  to  the 
third  ;  and  so  on  to  the  next,  unto  the  summit.  Upon  the  outside  of 
the  Pyramid  were  inscribed  in  Egyptian  characters  the  various  sums 
of  money  expended  in  the  progress  of  the  work  for  the  radishes, 
onions,  and  garlic  consumed  by  the  artificers.  This,  I  remember 
well,  my  interpreter  informed  me,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
1600  talents.  His  brother  Chephren  built  a  pyramid  less,  for  I  mea- 
sured them  both  :  it  has  no  subterraneous  chambers  ;  it  is  not  so  high 
by  forty  feet. — Her.  Euterpe,  i.  37  1. 

(28)  Ibn  Abd  Alkolm,  quoted  by  Mr.  Greaves,  says,  that  the  mea- 
sure of  each  side  of  the  Pyramid  was  a  hundred  royal  cubits ;  and  every 
thing  renders  it  very  probable  that  the  measure  was  determinable  by 
some  round  number  of  Egyptian  cubits.  Now  the  Memphian  or  an- 
cient cubit  was  four  of  the  royal  cubit,  substituted  much  later,  and 
copied  from  the  Orgyiae  of  the  Greeks :  thus  the  side  of  the  Pyramid 

ill  lie  100  cubits,  or  four  arourae :  this  measure  seems  to  pervade  the 
lie.     The  polished  marble  passage  was  in  breadth  or  height  Hirer 
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English  feet,  or  two  Memphian  cubits;  and  of  the  same  height  and 
breadth  were  the  four  other  galleries.  In  the  centre  was  a  chamber  of 
exquisitely  formed  polished  marble,  containing  the  monument  of  the 
king.  The  length  of  this  chamber  was  thirty-four  feet,  and  the 
breadth  seventeen  feet;  that  is,  twenty  cubits  long,  and  ten  cubits 
broad.  The  roof  is  exquisitely  framed  of  nine  oblong  and  parallel 
stones,  the  seven  middle  ones  of  which  were  of  the  same  breadth  ;  but 
the  two  outermost  were  less  by  half  in  breadth  than  the  rest ;  and  the 
breadth  of  them  altogether  was  equal  to  the  length  of  the  chamber,  or 
to  twenty  cubits ;  so  that  the  length  of  the  middle  stones  was  two 
cubits  and  a  half.  The  marble  gallery  leading  to  this  chamber  was 
four  cubits  in  breadth.  In  the  middle  of  the  gallery  was  a  way  of 
polished  marble,  two  cubits  broad,  and  on  both  sides  two  benches  of 
polished  granite,  in  breadth  and  depth  one  cubit.  The  extraordinary 
gallery  further  illustrates  this  measurement :  it  is  of  granite,  and  of 
the  highest  polish.  The  height  of  the  gallery  is  about  lifteen  cubits; 
subtract  the  height  of  the  bench,  and  the  remaining  height  will  be 
fourteen  cubits.  This  was  divided  into  seven  ranges  of  the  stones  in 
the  walls  of  the  gallery ;  each  upper  range  projected  over  the  lower 
about  three  inches ;  the  height  therefore  of  every  range  was  two 
cubits,  and  the  six  projections,  answering  to  one  cubit,  were  palms. 
Not  to  extend  this  scale  too  prolixly,  the  whole  length  of  the  gallery 
was  twenty  royal  cubits,  or  138  feet;  two  other  galleries  sixteen 
royal  cubits,  or  110  feet;  and  one  chamber  found  lately  of  ten  cubits, 
and  a  small  one  measuring  about  four  cubits  long  and  two  cubits  broad. 
These  remarks  are  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. — 
Miscellaneous  Works  of  Mr.  Greaves,  vol.  ii.  408. 

(29)  The  celebrated  caves  of  India,  those  of  Ellora  and  Elephanta 
especially,  appear  formed  with  entrances,  halls,  adyta?,  and  a  sacellum, 
demonstrative  of  rites  and  mysteries  similar  to  those  of  Egypt;  and 
exactly  similar  places  are  found  in  Greece,  such  as  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius,  where  the  cavity  or  entrance  was  adorned  by  obelisks  and 
pyramids  of  brass;  and  the  interior  apartments,  connected  with  the 
process  exercised  upon  a  visitor,  show  the  conformity  of  the  pagan 
practice.  If  the  great  central  chamber  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  is 
square-roofed,  that  of  Cephrenes  is  precisely  an  arkite  form,  and  its 
soros  contained  the  bones  of  a- bull,  the  Apis  of  the  sanctuary.  This 
splendid  chamber,  answering  to  the  mystic  cavern,  anil  in  the  mysti 
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conferring  the  privileges  of  regeneration,  was,  as  a  mimic  Elysium, 
splendidly  illuminated.  Such  also  are  now  the  hahits  of  the  austere 
Bhoodists  in  the  Siamese  temples,  displayed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
flowing  from  the  same  tenets,  as  were  the  belief  of  the  builders  of  these 
stupendous  structures. — Faber,  Pagan  Idolatry,  iii.  264 ;  Maurice, 
Ind.  Antiq.  ii.  338. 

(30)  It  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  their  mythology  tinged 
every  part  of  the  description  of  Ecbatana  as  detailed  by  Herodotus, 
with  its  mystic  ring  of  walls.  The  first  wall,  equal  in  circumference 
to  all  Athens,  he  says,  is  white  from  the  foot  of  the  battlements.  The 
second  is  black,  the  third  of  a  purple  colour,  the  fourth  blue,  and  the 
fifth  of  a  deep  orange.  Of  the  two  innermost  walls,  one  is  painted  on 
the  battlements  a  silver  colour,  and  the  other  is  gilded  with  gold. — 
Herodotus,  Clio. 

A  certain  sacred  character  connected  with  the  king's  palace  and 
fortress,  even  at  this  period  seems  perpetuated  in  Persia  and  through- 
out the  East,  and  also  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  called  the  ark. 
And  the  interior  of  the  celebrated  caves  and  places  of  the  sacred  rites 
was  adorned  with  these  mystic  colours,  as  the  rainbow  decoration  is 
copied  from  the  Mithratic  cave  of  Nakshi  llustum,  near  Persepolis, 
described  by  Thevenot  and  Sir  R.  K.  Porter. 

(31)  The  singular  view  from  the  platform  of  the  apex  of  the  Pyra- 
mid, described  in  Dr.  Clarke,  vol.  v.  175.  The  actual  positive  height 
of  the  Pyramid  is  4G0  feet ;  it  is  composed  of  206'  steps,  each  taken 
separately,  so  as  to  insure  the  most  exact  certainty  of  the  measure- 
ment :  its  base  covers  an  area  of  about  eleven  acres,  or  the  same  super- 
ficies as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

(32)  The  position  of  the  great  Pyramid  is  a  proof  of  the  early  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Egyptians  in  astronomy. — Univ.  Hist.  i.  525. 
Their  appellation  among  the  Arabs  of  '  Ehram,'  signifies  an  extreme 
old  age,  and  particularly  applied  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  The 
Turks  use  the  same  title  in  common  for  a  pyramid  or  obelisk. — Her- 
belot,  article  Ehram. 

(33)  Whoever  built  the  great  Pyramid  knew  how  to  take  a  meri- 
dian :  this  is  more  than  the  moderns  knew  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
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since.  According  to  the  report  of  some  writers,  the  northern  side  of 
the  great  Pyramid  is  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  mid-day 
from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  autumnal,  but  casts  a  shadow  from  the 
autumnal  equinox  to  the  vernal.  Thus  at  mid-day  at  each  equinox 
the  sun  will  be  seen  precisely  at  the  apex  of  the  Pyramid,  by  those 
who  place  themselves  at  the  centre  of  the  north  base. — ClassicalJour- 
nal,  No.  33. 

The  Arabians  believed  that  the  Egyptians  had  the  art  of  making 
glass  malleable;  and  Ibn  abd  Alkolm  mentions  glass  that  would 
bend  and  not  break,  among  the  articles  enclosed  by  Saurid  in  the 
Western  Pyramid;  and  Sale,  in  his  admirable  introduction  to  the 
Koran,  vol.  i.  p.  19,  also  observes,  that  the  Arabs  have  a  great  re- 
spect for  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  at  these  structures  they  sacrifice 
a  black  calf  and  a  cock,  and  offer  up  incense.  Their  traditions,  how- 
ever exaggerated  in  particular  points,  are  corroborative  data  of  their 
sacred  character;  the  colour  and  character  of  the  animal  exactly  ac- 
cording with  the  Egyptian  Apis,  and  the  cock  having  always  been 
esteemed  a  solar  symbol,  sacred  to  the  fountain  of  light,  and  herald  of 
the  day;  hence  the  modern  Parsec  will  rather  suffer  death  than  kill 
one ;  and  the  Arabs  and  Turks  jointly  view  these  edifices  as  solar 
symbols,  and  of  reputed  sanctity. 

(34)  After  the  building  of  the  first  Padma-Mandir,  or  the  temple 
of  the  lotos,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  certain  children  of  Sharma, 
who  was  son  of  the  ark-preserved  Menu,  arrived,  according  to  the 
Brachmins,  after  a  long  journey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Here, 
when  due  honours  had  been  paid  to  the  lotos  goddess,  she  appeared  to 
their  leader,  and  commanded  him  to  erect  a  pyramid  for  her  on  the 
very  spot  where  he  then  stood.  His  associates  immediately  began  the 
work,  and  raised  a  lofty  pyramid  of  earth.  On  this  the  goddess  took 
up  her  residence,  and,  like  the  first  pyramid  of  the  Euphrates,  it  was 
called  from  her  Padma-Mandir.  The  site  of  this  tumulus  was  the  city 
which  by  the  Greeks  was  denominated  Byblos.  This  is  the  Egyptian 
Babylon,  as  the  place  was  sometimes  called ;  accordingly,  the  remark- 
able Indian  legend  now  before  us  makes  the  Pyramid  of  the  Egyptian 
Babel  an  express  copy  of  the  Pyramid  of  the  Asiatic  Babel;  and  de- 
scribes them  as  bearing  the  self-same  title  of  Padma-Mandir,  because 
they  were  alike  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  lotos  goddess.  From 
this  earliest  Egyptian  pyramid,  the  neglected  remains  of  which  are 
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mentioned  by  Thucydides  and  Stephanus  and  Ctesias,  and  which,  as  a 
professed  imitation  of  the  Babylonic  tower,  was  most  probably  con- 
structed with  the  same  peculiarity  of  form,  the  other  pyramids,  both 
of  Sakara  and  of  Cairo,  seem  to  have  been  borrowed.  One  of  the 
Sakarrine  pyramids  is  built  exactly  upon  the  model  of  the  Chaldean 
temple  of  Belus,  as  described  by  Herodotus ;  the  two  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  the  number  of  square  towers,  of  which  they  are  re- 
spectively composed.  The  pyramid  of  Babel,  like  the  fabled  Menu, 
rose  aloft  with  eight  towers ;  the  Sakarrine  pyramid  has  only  four 
of  them,  but  from  its  extreme  obtuseness  we  may  reasonably  con- 
jecture  that  it  has  been  left  unfinished,  and  that  according  to  its  ori- 
ginal design  more  towers  were  to  have  been  added.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pyramids  of  Cairo  are  built  with  so  many  of  these  towers, 
and  each  tower  is  so  low,  that  the  turret  form  is  lost,  and  their  sides 
present  severally  the  aspect  of  a  huge  staircase.  The  architectural 
principle  however  is,  in  both  cases,  evidently  the  same,  however  the 
precise  number  of  steps  might  vary. — Faber,  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

(35)  The  Brachmins  of  India,  at  the  period  of  Alexander's  in- 
vasion of  their  country,  acted  politically  against  him,  and  branded 
with  infamy  the  princes  who  submitted  to  him  as  traitors  to  their 
country,  stirring  them  up  to  assert  their  liberties  against  a  lawless 
invader. — Hales,  vol.  iii.  238. 

(36)  The  Vedas  taught  that  the  heart  was  the  seat  of  the  living 
principle ;  and  from  its  importance  and  frequency  as  an  Egyptian 
emblem,  and,  above  all,  from  instances  occurring  of  its  being  em- 
balmed apart  from  the  frame,  it  merits  a  distinct  notice.  As  Calanus 
hears  an  inward  voice  warning  him,  so  the  Vedas  say,  '  the  soul  is  in 
the  heart;  it  is  inconceivably  small,  smaller  than  the  smallest  germ  of 
rice ;  but  the  universal  soul  is  greater  than  the  earth,  the  atmosphere, 
than  Paradise,  and  all  the  worlds.' — Oupnek-hat;  Journal  A siatique, 
No.  xi. 

The  heart  was  considered  by  the  Egyptians  a  mansion,  an  abode  of 
will  and  inclinations;  its  form,  its  shape,  and  propensities  were  inter- 
woven with  numerous  symbols.  Thus  Plutarch  says,  '  a  heart  placed 
in  the  midst  of  a  flaming  censer'  characterises  the  heavens.  Egypt 
itself,  he  says,  is  called  Chemia,  the  name  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  it 
is  also  characterised  under  the  figure  of  the  human  heart.   The  peach- 
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tree  is  sacred,  from  the  resemblance  between  its  fruit  and  the  heart, 
Many  other  examples  might  be  adduced,  but  the  heart  itself  was  em- 
balmed by  the  Egyptians.  Jn  the  museum  at  Leyden  is  a  coffer  con- 
taining an  embalmed  heart,  and  a  similar  relic  has  been  lately  brought 
to  England,  preserving  its  distinct  shape  and  properties. 

(37)  The  Vedas  (of  which  an  analysis  is  made  by  M.  Lanjuinais) 
is  one  of  the  most  precious  portions  of  antiquity  ;  it  evidences  how 
perfectly  materialism  and  pantheism,  mixed  up  with  the  refined  sub- 
tilty  of  the  Softs,  marks  the  purest  of  the  Indian  scriptures,  although 
appealed  to  by  many  writers  as  a  testimony  of  excellence  in  sacred 
doctrine,  free  from  the  tarnish  and  stain  of  Brachminical  idolatry  and 
personifications.  '  The  creation  of  spirits  and  the  material  world  was 
an  emanation  of  the  substance  of  the  Divinity ;  their  destruction  is 
only  their  recall  or  their  return  into  the  same  substance :  before  their 
creation  the  Deity  was  all ;  by  their  creation  he  does  but  multiply  him- 
self, for  he  is  still  all  things.'  These  dogmas  of  India,  under  the 
name  of  eastern  doctrine,  passed  from  India  to  Persia,  to  Greece,  and 
Rome;  they  taught  that  '  nothing  is  new  to  the  adept  (the  initiate), 
nothing  is  positively  evil;  all  which  seems  evil  includes  the  radical 
or  germ  of  that  which  is  good.'  So  perfectly  were  these  points  under- 
stood in  antiquity,  that  Origen  says,  '  In  Egypt  the  sages  possess  a 
sublime  and  hidden  knowledge  on  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  which  they 
teach  the  vulgar  under  the  veil  of  fables  and  allegories.' 

Of  the  divine  nature  the  Vedas  say,  •  The  deity  is  all  which  breathes, 
and  all  which  appears  to  breathe ;  he  is  knowledge,  soul,  and  spirit. 
It  is  the  creator :  his  mysterious  name  is  Oum,  the  soul  of  the  world, 
the  fire,  the  air,  sun,  time,  water,  breath,  nutriment,  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Maha'Deva;  all  which  is  the  creator:  he  is  immeasurable,  without 
end  or  form.'  Yet  this  bright  picture  is  invested  with  materiality,  as 
he  is  declared  likewise  to  be  male  and  female,  in  all  and  with  all ;  he  is 
dieu  atma,  the  universal  soul;  pram  atma,  the  first  soul;  kartara,  the 
creator ;  antedjami,  the  only  being  in  all  substance ;  anandsroup,  being 
without  end;  maia,  illusion.  Such  briefly  are  these  outlines  acted 
upon  by  the  Brachmins  and  gymnosophists  of  old.  It  were  easy  to 
supply  quotations  to  each  word,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Calanus,  did 
the  space  admit.  The  last  word,  maia,  is  very  important ;  as  Maha 
Maia,  or  the  '  great  delusion,'  she  presides  as  parent  at  the  birth  of 
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Buddha,  the  deity  of  the  Indian  world,  worshipped  there  at  this  time 
by  millions  of  votaries. 

'  Matter,  time,  the  body  perishes ;  the  essence  which  has  not  been 
made  perishes  not.' 

•  Each  man  ought  to  say,  I  was  the  creator,  when  shall  I  re-unite 
to  him?' 

'  He  ought  to  say,  I  go  to  the  company  of  the  creator,  to  inhabit 
his  mansions ;  I  am  the  soul  of  the  king,  the  soul  of  all  the  universe, 
the  soul  of  souls ;  when  shall  I  obtain  my  deliverance,  and  be  no  longer 
tied  to  the  body?' 

'  He  who  knows  not  the  universal  soul,  however  learned  he  may  be 
besides,  is  in  the  deepest  darkness.' 

These  few  quotations,  it  is  hoped,  will  show  that  the  ideas  of  Ca- 
lanus  are  not  cast  beyond  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  sect. 

(38)  The  Brachmins  evidently  possessed  great  influence  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  exerted  it  so  successfully  against  Alexander,  that  he 
made  them  the  object  of  the  severest  punishments.  He  once  took  ten 
who  were  reputed  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  this  class,  and  had  done  him 
infinite  mischief.  Their  character  and  talents  are  so  well  illustrated  by 
their  interview  with  the  conqueror,  that  the  passage  cannot  fail  of  in- 
teresting. To  make  trial  of  their  skill,  he  proposed  to  them  the 
hardest  questions,  declaring  that  the  man  who  answered  worst  should 
be  executed  first,  and  the  rest  in  order;  and  he  appointed  the  eldest 
to  be  judge.  He  asked  the  first,  '  Which  were  most  numerous,  the 
living  or  the  dead?'  He  answered,  '  The  living,  for  the  dead  no 
longer  exist.'  According  to  Strabo,  '  the  Indian  Brachmins  hold  the 
present  state  of  life  an  embryo  only ;  but  death  a  birth  unto  the  real 
life,  and  the  happy,  to  the  seekers  of  wisdom.'  He  asked  the  second, 
1  Whether  the  earth  or  the  sea  produced  the  largest  animals?'  He 
answered,  '  The  earth,  for  the  sea  is  part  of  it.'  The  third  was  asked, 
'  Which  was  the  craftiest  of  all  animals?'  '  That,'  said  he,  '  with 
which  man  is  not  yet  acquainted  :'  meaning  probably  man  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  oracle, 'know  thyself.'  The  fourth,  '  Why  he  per- 
suaded Sabbas  to  revolt?'  '  Because,'  said  he,  '  I  wished  him  either 
to  live  or  die  with  honour.'  The  fifth,  '  Which  do  you  think  oldest, 
the  day  or  the  night?'  He  answered, '  The  day,  by  one  day.'  The 
king  appearing  surprised  at  this  solution,  the  philosopher  told  him. 
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*  Abstruse  questions  must  have  abstruse  answers.'    Perhaps  he  alluded 
to  '  a  day  of  Brahma,'  the  creator,  which  in  their  mysterious  philo- 
sophy contained  a  calpa,  or  a  thousand  maka  yugas,  and  a  maka  yuga 
4,320,000  years  :  equivalent  to  eternity.    A  sublime  idea.    The  sixth, 
'  What  were  the  best  means  for  a  man  to  make  himself  loved  ?'     He 
answered,  '  If  possessed  of  great  power,  do  not  make  yourself  feared.' 
A  pointed  rebuke  to  Alexander  himself.     The  seventh  was  asked, 
■  How  a  man  might  become  a  god?'     He  answered,  '  By  doing  what 
is  impossible  for  man  to  do.'     Thus  finely  exposing  the  impious  pre- 
tensions of  the  conqueror.     The  eighth,  '  Which  is  the  strongest,  life 
or  death?'     '  Life,'  said  he,  ■  because  it  bears  so  many  evils.'     This 
was  applicable  to  their  own  case.     The  last  question  was,  '  How  long 
is  it  good  for^a  man  to  live?'     '  So  long,'  said  the  philosopher,  '  as 
he  does  not  prefer  death  to  life.'     This  was  a  noble  answer,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  fourth,  intimating  fortitude  and  resignation  to  their 
fate.     Then  turning  to  the  judge,  he  ordered  him  to  give  sentence. 
1  In  my  opinion,'  said  the  old  man,  '  they  have  all  answered  one  worse 
than  another.'    '  If  this  is  thy  judgment,'  said  Alexander,  '  thou  shalt 
die  first.'     '  Not  so,'  replied  the  sage,  '  except  you  choose  to  break 
your  word  ;  for  you  declared  that  the  man  that  answered  worst  should 
suffer  first.'    Struck  with  their  ingenuity  and  subtlety,  the  king  loaded 
them  with  presents,  and  dismissed  them,  seeking  to  conciliate  by  kind- 
ness those  whom  he  could  neither  confute  by  argument,  nor  terrify  by 
threats.     He  was  equally  admired  by  the  Brachmins. — Hale's  Chro- 
nology, iii.  243. 

(39)  Pliny  records  the  dissensions  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Hierocopolis  and  Arsinoe,  also  those  of  Cynopolis  against  Oxyrin- 
chus.  Similar  dissensions  were  multiplied  throughout  Egypt,  and  the 
respective  deities  were  brought  into  combat ;  but,  it  should  be  ever  re- 
membered, this  was  when  the  priesthood,  the  real  lever  which  acted 
upon  and  guided  the  Mizraim  race,  were  scattered  and  destroyed, 
Egypt  in  bondage,  and  their  wisdom  extinguished.  But  under  the 
beneficial  sway  of  the  Pharaohs  these  feuds  are  not  so  apparent ;  as 
there  are  manifest  traces  of  the  priests  recognising  a  superior  power, 
or  energy,  that  governed  even  the  seeming  evil,  so  as  to  become  part 
of  its  own  essence,  and  a  ray  of  its  own  power. 

(40)  Those  who  inhabit  the  country  of  Thebes  and  the  vicinity  of 
VOL.   III.  X 
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the  lake  Mocris  pay  a  peculiar  veneration  to  him ;  for  each  of  these 
people  train  up  a  crocodile,  putting  strings  of  jewels  or  gold  through 
his  ears,  and  a  chain  on  his  fore-feet.  While  he  lives  he  is  fed  with 
great  respect,  and  when  dead  he  is  preserved  in  salt,  and  buried  in  a 
sacred  soros.     They  call  him  Campsa.— Herodotus,  Euterpe. 

(41)  At  the  entertainments  of  the  rich,  just  as  they  are  about  to 
Tise  from  the  repast,  a  small  coffin  is  carried  round,  containing  a  per- 
fect representation  of  a  dead  body ;  and  as  it  is  shown  to  the  guests  in 
succession,  the  bearer  says,  '  Cast  your  eyes  on  this  figure;  after 
death  you  yourself  will  resemble  it :  drink  then,  and  be  happy.* — He- 
rodotus, Euterpe,  i.  309. 

In  the  reign  of  Asychis  an  ordinance  passed,  that  any  one  might 
borrow  money,  giving  the  body  of  his  father  as  a  pledge.  By  this 
law  the  sepulchre  of  the  debtor  became  in  the  power  of  the  creditor; 
for  if  the  debt  was  not  discharged,  he  could  neither  be  buried  with  his 
family,  nor  in  any  other  vault,  nor  was  he  suffered  to  inter  one  of  his 
descendants.— Herodotus,  Euterpe,  i.  382.  The  law  of  Asychis  was 
framed  to  restrict  the  practice  of  borrowing  ;  attaching  an  infamy  to  it, 
by  connecting  it  with  the  pledge  of  the  debtor's  most  sacred  pos- 
session.— Greenhill,  303. 

(42)  It  is  clear  from  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  other  writers, 
that  the  Egyptians,  at  particular  feasts,  introduced  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  their  friends.  Although  the  numerous  sycamore  coffins  now 
under  our  contemplation  prove  a  uniformity  of  symbolization  that 
may  be  deemed  sepulchral,  as  it  stamps  a  tutelary  effigy,  around 
which  converges  auxiliary  symbols,  it  is  possible  a  certain  intermixture 
of  symbol,  indicative  of  sex,  place,  and  local  circumstance,  may  have 
existed.  Upon  a  very  fine  soros  at  the  Exeter  Institution,  the  unusual 
hieroglyphic  symbols  of  '  the  horse-head  and  fish '  are  discernible. 

(43)  Oxyrinchus.— Denon,  4to.  p.  80. 

(44)  The  ancient  Egyptians  honoured  their  sacred  animals  by 
painting  the  images  of  the  beasts,  and  fixing  them  at  the  head  of  a 
spear,  and  thus  carrying  them  as  standards  or  ensigns  before  their 
several  battalions. — Diod.  b.  i.  c.  6. 
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(45)  Lycopolis  demonstrates  its  riches  and  opulence  by  the  splen- 
dour of  its  tombs,  and  may  owe  it  partly  to  its  culture  of  flax  and 
linens,  so  peculiar  a  feature  in  the  Egyptian  dress  and  tenets.  Its 
scenery,  the  lark,  and  other  birds,  are  delineated  in  the  taste  and 
talent  of  Denon  (see  4to.  85,  86) ;  the  peculiar  richness  and  gran- 
deur of  their  tombs  (Egyptiaca,  270);  their  culture  of  flax  (Van- 
sleb,  219)  ;  the  important  key  to  the  symbol  used  in  the  sceptre  of 
Osiris  of  the  Chacal,  and  its  significancy,  its  typification  of  the  de- 
stroying energy  (Champollion,  i.  280 — 276,N ;  Osiris  assuming  the 
form  of  the  jackal  (Diod.  lib.  i.  168). 

(46)  A  religious  procession,  wherein  the  mystical  animals,  such  as 
ibis,  the  fox,  the  hawk,  are  each  borne  on  a  pole. —  Hamilton,  160. 

(47)  The  inhabitants  of  Tentyris  are  reported  to  have  been  so 
bold  and  dexterous  in  hunting  crocodiles,  that  they  would  even  leap 
on  their  backs  in  the  water,  enforcing  a  stick  across  their  mouths  as 
they  opened  them  to  bite,  so  that  they  manage  them  as  with  a  bridle, 
and  bring  them  to  land  :  so  that  these  creatures  are  terrified  even  by 
their  voices  and  smell. — Univ.  Hist,  i,  500 ;  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  c.  45. 

(48)  The  Ombites  not  only  worshipped  the  crocodile,  but  embalmed 
them,  and  deposited  their  mummies  in  catacombs  excavated  for  that 
purpose :  one  of  these  catacombs  is  to  be  seen  about  a  mile  from 
Ouibos,  with  their  remains.— Hamilton's  Egypt,  80. 

(49)  The  temple  is  enriched  with  pillars  that  in  size  and  number 
surprise  and  baffle  the  eye,  and  a  solidity  that  speaks  of  the  sublime. 
The  fabric,  which  is  280  paces  in  length,  is  covered.  Time,  to  spare 
so  beauteous  a  work,  has  passed  by  without  destroying,  and  the  most 
delicate  lines  ever  performed  by  the  chisel  remain  uninjured,  except 
by  man.  On  one  wall,  less  than  fifteen  feet  in  extent,  are  sixty-nine 
rows  of  sacred  characters,  beautifully  engraven  :  there  are  three  sorts, 
the  simple  line,  the  bas-relief,  and  relief  in  a  contour,  four  inches  in 
depth — Henniker's  Egypt. 

For  various  details  of  this  beautiful  building,  see  Egyptiaca,  195  ; 
Denon,  4to.  119;  the  sanguinary  character  of  sculptures  on  the  walls, 
Egyptiaca,  1,0,9  ;  their  initiatory  character,  idem,  182  ;  the  sumptuous 
sanctuary  door,  Denon,  100;  its  high  effect,  idem,  99. 
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(50)  The  sun  in  particular  is  consecrated  to  Osiris,  from  that  pe- 
culiar quality  it  has  of  drawing  water ;  and  thus  also  the  lion  is  wor- 
shipped by  them,  and  their  temple  ornamented  with  the  gaping  jaws  of 
this  animal,  because  the  Nile  first  begins  to  flow  whilst  the  sun  is  in 
the  constellation  of  Leo. —  See  the  symbolic  ornaments  of  the  Temple 
of  Tentyra,  Denon,  plate  139;  where  they  appear  placed  to  conduct 
the  water  from  the  roof  of  the  temple. 

(51)  The  Egyptians  represented  the  intellectual  nature  of  God  by 
Gmeph,  and  the  active  power  of  God  by  Cneph.  This  last  was  con- 
sidered the  demiurgus,  and  was  represented  with  the  egg,  the  symbol 
of  the  universe,  in  his  mouth.  Cneph  is  unbegotten  and  immortal ; 
but  a  subordinate  agent  was  supposed  to  act  in  the  formation  of  the 
world,  and  this  was  Phthas,  Phtha,  or  Ptah.  Mr.  Akerblad  ekes  a 
passage  from  Sinathi,  in  which  that  Coptic  writer  writes  the  name 
Ptah,  and  it  is  thus  on  the  Rosetta  stone.  His  followers  consider 
Ptah  as  the  source  of  life,  and  principle  which  animates  and  vivifies  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world,  and  is  represented  as  the  light  which  per- 
vades and  illuminates  the  universe.  Manetho  says,  '  No  time  can  be 
assigned  to  Hephaiston,  for  he  shines  alike  by  day  and  by  night.' 

(52)  Within  a  niche,  excavated  from  the  wall,  we  could  easily  di- 
stinguish the  attitude  and  character  of  the  young  Harpocrates  ;  he  is 
seated  on  a  full-blown  lotos,  with  his  finger  to  his  mouth.  This  Har- 
pocrates was  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  was  said  to  be  the  god  of 
silence. — Hamilton,  200. 

(53)  Esne,  or  Latopolis,  possesses  a  temple  which,  for  design,  sculp- 
tures, and  interest,  may  compete  with  any  in  Egypt ;  and  although 
buried  under  heaps  of  rubbish,  is  capable,  by  excavation,  of  being  re- 
stored to  its  original  destination  and  appearance.  The  temples  of 
Egypt,  framed  of  one  story,  covering  immense  areas,  and  with  a 
solidity  of  substance  and  style  defying  time,  have  in  process  of  ages 
become  interred  amid  the  increase  of  rubbish  and  soil  around  them, 
presenting  on  their  tops  and  roofs  extensive  platforms,  containing  on 
one  temple  alone  an  entire  village  of  the  feeble  and  ignorant  race 
now  inhabiting  Egypt,  who  for  centuries  past  have  erected  their  mud 
huts  and  cabins  thereon,  using  the  first  aperture  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
dirt  of  their  miserable  abodes.     Thus  two  or  three  generations  of 
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structures  have  arisen  and  crumbled  away  upon  these  eternal  piles : 
many  of  which,  after  all,  have  sustained  little  other  damage  than  their 
degradation,  and  by  labour  could  be  perfectly  restored  to  their  pristine 
forms.     Such  also  is  at  Edfu  at  this  hour,  as  well  as  Esne. 

(54)  The  lovely  appearance  of  the  fields  of  Egypt,  after  the  in- 
undation has  retired,  and  Nature  clothes  herself  in  her  richest  garb, 
has  been  the  theme  of  all  writers. —  See  Universal  History,  i.  493. 

(55)  Egypt  possessed  vines.  In  speaking  of  the  festival  at  Bu- 
bastis,  Herodotus  remarks,  that  more  wine  was  consumed  in  it  than 
in  the  whole  year  besides.  The  word  wine  expresses  of  the  vine,  as 
if  decisively  to  mark  its  not  being  the  zea,  or  extract  from  grain.  In 
the  Book  of  Numbers,  the  Israelites  murmur  that  the  place  they  are 
brought  to  has  not  the  advantages  of  Nature  they  left  behind  them  in 
Egypt ;  among  which  no  place  of  figs,  of  vines,  of  pomegranates,  is 
enumerated.  In  the  Psalms  also  we  read,  '  destroyed  their  vines  with 
hailstones.'  And  an  incontrovertible  testimony  of  their  culture  exists 
in  the  sculptures  of  the  grots  of  Silsilis. 

(56)  Agricultural  scenes  described  in  Phrouron's  narrative  on  the 
sculptured  grottoes  of  Eleithias :  the  reaping,  cooling  the  water  jars, 
by  fanning  with  a  doum  leaf,  the  oxen  employed  in  thrashing  not 
muzzled,  the  flax  harvest,  the  weights  used  to  weigh  out  the  corn  and 
loaves,  Egyptiaca,  96—98;  the  vineyard,  100. 

(57)  The  husbandmen  take  the  land  fit  for  tillage  and  bearing  of 
other  fruits  of  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  military,  upon  an  easy 
rent,  and  take  up  all  their  time  in  this  business ;  and  because  they  are 
bred  up  from  their  very  infancy  to  agriculture,  they  are  the  most  skil- 
ful husbandmen  in  the  world:  for  they  know  exactly  the  nature  of  the 
land,  the  inundation  of  the  waters,  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  the  ga- 
thering in  of  the  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  partly  from  the  knowledge 
gained  from  their  ancestors,  and  partly  from  their  own  particular  ex- 
perience.— Diod.  b.  i.  c.  6. 

(58)  Upon  the  esteemed  salubrity  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  its 
properties,  see  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  497. 
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(50)  The  Egyptians  bring  up  their  children  with  very  little  cost ; 
most  of  them  go  barefoot  and  naked,  the  climate  is  so  warm  and 
temperate.  It  costs  not  the  parent  to  bring  up  a  child  to  man's 
estate  above  twenty  drachmas  (about  fifteen  shillings)  :  which  is  the 
chief  reason  wny  Egypt  is  so  populous,  and  excels  all  other  places  for 
its  magnificent  structures. — Diod.  b.  i.  c.  6 ;  Univ.  Hist.  i.  568. 

(60)  The  idea  of  the  drops  of  dew  has  been  rejected  by  modern 
authors  as  imaginary,  and  no  doubt  with  justice;  it  was,  however,  a 
prevailing  sentiment  in  Egypt,  and  may  still  be  among  the  class  of 
Fellahs  ;  experience  testifying,  that  as  the  proverbs  and  practices  of 
husbandmen  are  usually  grounded  on  observations  immemorially  esta- 
blished on  the  seasons  and  Nature;  so  they  are  scarcely  ever  altered 
or  eradicated,  even  when  a  more  enlightened  period  shows  the  mistake. 

(Gl)  This  practice  of  trying  the  seeds  is  named  as  having  been  in 
use.—  See  Supp.  Ency.  Brit,  part  i.  50. 

(6'2)  The  Egyptians  report  that  their  five  gods  travelled  through 
the  whole  world,  representing  themselves  to  men  sometimes  in  the 
shapes  of  sacred  living  creatures,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  men. 
—Diod.  b.  i.  c.  1 . 

(63)  The  oxen  employed  in  thrashing  being  unmuzzled,  and  the  feast 
of  the  husbandmen,  see  the  sculptures  of  the  grottoes  of  Eleithias, 
Hamilton's  Egyptiaca,  93,  96,  wherein  these  interesting  designs  dis- 
play a  master  of  a  family  at  a  feast,  surrounded  by  his  domestics,  as 
described.  The  dress  and  seat,  Egyptiaca,  93  ;  the  instruments  of 
music,  idem,  93. 

(64)  To  be  denied  the  honour  of  burial  was  held  among  the 
Egyptians  as  one  of  the  greatest  punishments  that  could  be  inflicted; 
wherefore  they  denied  it  to  executed  criminals,  whose  bodies  they  gave 

to  the  birds  and  beasts:   as  see  interpretation  of  Joseph's  dream 

Greenhill,  p.  47. 

(65)  Besides  the  visible  world  there  is  a  primal  world,  which  is  that 
of  the  Creator.     Matter,  time,  and  tiie  body  perish,  but  that  which  is 
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uncreate  perishes  not.     The  world  is  an  appearance,  a  fallacy ;  there 
is  nothing  real  but  the  universal  soul. — Oupnek-hat,  Vedas. 

(66)  Sacred  serpents  are  frequent  about  Thebes :  when  they  die 
they  are  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  whom  they  belong.  The 
Egyptians  worshipped  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  under  the  name  of 
Cneph.  The  serpent,  still  honoured  by  the  name  of  Haridi,  is  ho- 
noured at  Achmin.  Montfaucon  observes,  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  sun, 
and  their  deities  were  represented  often  with  the  body  and  tail  of  the 
serpent  joined  to  their  own  head. — Her.  Euterpe,  i.  303.  Herodotus 
speaks  with  caution  of  the  winged  serpents  reported  to  him;  but  a  sin- 
gular confirmation  of  the  existence  of  this  reptile  is  now  supplied  by 
the  ocular  testimony  of  a  late  visitant  of  the  Ethiopian  districts. 
From  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Sennaar,  p.  185: 
'  I  saw  at  Sennaar  a  serpent  of  a  species,  I  believe,  never  before 
mentioned.  It  was  a  snake  of  about  two  feet  long,  and  not  thicker 
than  my  thumb,  striped  on  the  back,  with  a  copper-coloured  belly 
and  a  flat  head.  This  serpent  had  four  legs,  which  did  not  appear  of 
any  use  to  him,  as  they  were  short,  and  hanging  from  the  sides  of  his 
belly.  All  his  motions,  which  were  quick  and  rapid,  were  made  in 
the  usual  manner  of  serpents,  i.  r.  upon  its  belly.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, since  my  return  to  Egypt,  that  the  figure  of  this  animal  is  to 
be  seen  sculptured  upon  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt.' 

(67)  The  remains  of  Cnephis,  now  almost  extinguished,  are  given 
in  Denon.  For  its  detail,  imperfect  and  meagre  as  it  necessarily  is, 
consult  Cliampollion,  vol.  i.  183.  Also  the  gem  distinguishing  the 
deity  Cneph  by  the  term  '  Good.'— Idem,  182. 

(68)  The  appearance  of  Apollinopolis  is  that  of  a  mighty  fortress, 
with  its  towering  pylones;  and  it  is  known  among  the  Arabs  by  a 
name  expressive  of  this  character. 

(6,0)  The  regular  succession  of  the  priesthood,  father  and  son,  lia„ 
already  been  noted. — See  vol.  i. 

(70)  Among  the  temples  of  Egypt  appropriated  to  Typhon,  and  in 
his  honour,  Edfil  has  ranked  as  chief,  from  the  striking  preponderance 
of  his  symbols,  both  in  friezes  and  decoration,  as  well  as  the  striking 
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and  gigantic  forms  on  the  pylones.  To  the  hasty  observer  of  Egyp- 
tian science  this  temple  may  be  propounded  as  a  specimen  of  their 
architectural  skill  and  genius,  erected  probably  a  thousand  years  before 
Greece  commenced  a  structure.  It  is  still  entire,  and  untouched  by 
time.  Placing  aside  the  infinite  quantity  of  its  sculptures ;  the  well- 
managed  perspective  of  its  whole  line,  the  grand  appearance  of  itis 
portico,  the  mysterious  darkness  of  the  sanctuary,  and  its  lofty  gates, 
make  it  a  specimen  of  what  Strabo  so  well  describes ;  but  the  constant 
accumulation  of  rubbish  conceals  its  fine  courts,  and  brings  the  eye 
upon  a  level  with  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  at  least  forty  feet  high  ; 
but  thus  unexpectedly  brought  close  to  its  sculpture,  the  palm  and 
lotos  are  marked  with  a  character  most  faithful  and  admirable. 

Appearances  discerned  amid  the  pylones  or  vast  gateways  of  some 
of  the  temples  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  in  some  part 
appropriated  to  the  mummies  of  the  sacerdotal  class. 

The  staircase  of  the  gateway  of  Edfu  is  remarkable  for  the  easy  and 
judicious  rise  of  the  steps,  only  four  inches  and  a  half  each  ;  and  the 
proportions  of  the  temple  are  strikingly  grand.  The  two  gateways  are 
1 10  feet  in  height,  and  the  entrance  gate,  connecting  them,  probably 
of  bronze,  is  fifty  feet  in  height.  The  walls  themselves,  framed  with 
stones  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  none  less  than  nine, 
are  twenty-four  feet  thick.  The  columns  of  the  portico  are  forty  feet 
high  and  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  thirty  in  number.  The 
whole  court  is  paved,  and  212  feet  in  width,  rising  gradually  with  steps 
to  the  portico.  Around  and  by  the  sanctuary  are  six  halls,  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  of  thirty-one  feet  height. — See  Denon;  also  De- 
scription de  l'Egypte,  tome  i. 

(71)  It  may  be  wearisome  to  write  or  to  read  details  of  the  innu- 
merable sculptures  of  Egypt,  and  yet  we  may  be  assured  that  they  are 
tin-  records  of  a  great,  learned,  and  wise  people,  that  they  do  contain 
the  history  and  the  laws  of  a  great  empire ;  the  sciences  which  were 
known  to  them,  as  well  as  the  application  their  experience  taught  them 
to  make  of  them,  and  those  principles  and  doctrines  of  religion  which 
the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  or  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors, 
had  induced  them  to  believe. — Hamilton,  200. 

(72)  Tradition  points  to  these  books;  but  Egypt,  ravaged  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, conquered  and  despoiled  by  Cambyses,  crushed  and 
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trampled  on  by  the  long  line  of  her  Persian  sovereigns,  her  priesthood 
.slaughtered,  and  her  records  annihilated,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  trace 
and  see  only  fragments  and  scattered  relics  of  her  stores,  of  those  pos- 
sessions of  intellect  which  procured  her  such  estimation.  As  Hermes 
cannot  declare  his  lost  secrets,  the  four  most  gifted  of  our  race  will 
declare  their  sentiments  upon  what  time  had  spared  in  their  respective 
periods,  and  the  reader  will  weigh  their  united  testimonies,  namely, 
Homer,  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Lord  Bacon  ;  the  greatest  of  poets, 
historians,  and  philosophers;  and  what  is  far  beyond  even  all  human 
evidence,  the  language  of  Scripture.  These  irrefragable  records  are 
thrown  into  one  series,  combining  the  weight  of  their  united  ex- 
pressions. 

First,  The  Scriptures  express  in  various  passages  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt,  and  at  a  period  most  remote :  Moses  wrote  900  years  before 
Herodotus,  but  in  Abraham's  and  Jacob's  time,  above  400  years 
earlier,  Egypt  was  the  granary  of  the  world.  Can  we  doubt  the 
opulence  of  her  cities  when  we  see  the  Ishmaelites  or  Arabs  carrying 
thither  gums,  resins,  and  spices?  Joseph  orders  his  physicians  to  em- 
balm Israel  his  father  ;  it  was  then  already  the  practice  of  Egypt,  and 
a  wonderful  testimony  of  its  science, — so  high  a  one  as  to  elude  our 
research  at  the  present  day.  In  the  remarkable  enumeration  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Exodus,  there  were  '  the  wonder-workers,  the  thau- 
maturgists,'  men  who  by  their  knowledge  of  physical  phenomena  were 
enabled  to  work  wonders  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  There  were  also 
chartemi,  persons  employed  in  engraving  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  pub- 
lic monuments  ;  in  other  words,  learned  in  the  sacred  writings.  The 
chartemi  seem  invested  with  the  same  character  and  office  as  the  magi. 
— Classical  Journal. 

Secondly,  Herodotus  (b.  i.  349),  and  Diodorus  (b.  i.  c.  7),  both  ex- 
press that  Homer  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  Egypt,  and  in  various 
parts  of  his  unrivalled  poem  bears  a  most  powerful  testimony  to  its 
grandeur.  The  celebrated  apostrophe  of  Achilles  lias  been  extracted 
in  the  notes  to  vol.  i.  However  commentators  may  puzzle  themselves 
and  others  about  the  hundred  gates,  the  whole  context  evidences  that 
in  Homer's  judgment  proud  Thebes  furnished  a  more  powerful  climax 
to  the  pledge  of  Achilles  than  any  city  of  Greece,  or  of  the  East. 
That  Homer  had  been  in  Egypt  is  strongly  inferred  by  Diodorus,  b.  i. 
c.  7,  from  the  mention  of  the  nepenthes,  which  Helen  administers  to 
Telemachus  to  assuage  his  grief:   a  potion  which  she  learned,  he  says, 
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from   Polymnestes,  who  brought  it  from  Thebes,  where,  Diodorus 
continues,  the  women  even  at  this  day  use  this  medicine  with  success. 
Thus  also  he  refers  to  an  ancient  title  of  Venus,  derived  from  a  Mem- 
phian  appellation  ;  and  he  says  also  that  Homer  derived  his  well-known 
passage  of  Jupiter's  visit  to  the  Ethiopian  race,  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad,  from  the  yearly  procession  of  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  Amnion  from 
Thebes  to  the  Ethiopic  sacerdotal  establishment  at  Meroe ;  and  the 
reconciliation  between  Jupiter  and  Juno  on  Mount  Ida,  from  the  so- 
lemnizations of  these  festivals :  at  which  time  both  their  shrines,  adorned 
with  flowers,  were  carried  to  a  sacred  mount.  Further,  in  the  Odyssey 
Menelaus  also  is  represented  as  visiting  all  the  lands  enriched  by  the 
Nile;  and  this  sacred  river  and  the  Egyptian  coast  occur  four  times  in 
the  fourth  book  only,  proving  the  divine  bard  to  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  its  shores.     While  it  is  doubted  by  some  if  he  refers  in  it  to 
Egypt,  yet  others  consider  in  the  ninth  book  he  also  alludes  to  the 
lotos  plant,  thus  showing  his  knowledge  of  the  products  of  Egypt; 
and  in  the  mythological  machinery  of  their  mysteries,  both  himself  and 
Virgil  equally  shine  in  taking  their  heroes  to  Tartarus,  Hades,  and 
Elysium.     The  texture  of  much  of  his  imagery,  sacrifices,  and  rites, 
are  Egyptian.     In  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  (the  pro- 
per illustration  of  which  would   take  a  volume),  the  Occanus  which 
bounds  its  verge  is  doubtless  a  title  of  the  Nile,  and  the  constellations 
described  on  it  are  those  of  the  Egyptian  deities.     In  his  details  of  the 
battles  he  always  fills  his  cars  with  two  warriors,  the  Egyptian  mode 
of  fighting;  whereas  the  Phrygian  race,  or  their  Scythian  ancestors, 
usually  rode  three  in  their  war  chariots.     These  combats  still  exist 
upon  the  walls  of  Luxor,  Carnack,  and  the  Memnonium,  furnishing 
the  most  invaluable  specimens  of  ancient  times  ;  and  in  a  former  note, 
quoting  Mr.  Hamilton's  expressions,  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon  their 
multiplied  and  spirited  details  without  imagining  that  we  gaze  upon 
the  fac-simile  of  one  of  Homer's  battles ;  and  precisely  as  he  feigns 
Achilles  in  wrath  to  have  dragged  the  corpse  of  Hector  around  Troy, 
is  an  Egyptian  conqueror  delineated  upon  these  walls,  as  the  com- 
memoration of  a  national  event,  enacting  the  same  deed. 

Thirdly,  Testimony  of  the  Egyptian  science  by  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus.  Concerning  Egypt  itself  I  shall  speak  more  at  large :  it 
claims  our  admiration  beyond  all  other  countries,  and  the  wonderful 
things  which  it  exhibits  demand  a  very  copious  description. — He- 
rodotus, Euterpe,  vol.  i.  255. 
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Those  Egyptians  who  live  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country  are 
of  all  whom  I  have  seen  the  most  ingenious,  being  attentive  to  the 
improvement  of  the  memory  beyond  the  rest  of  mankind.— i.  304. 
The  Egyptians  surpass  all  the  Greeks,  the  Lacedemonians  excepted, 
in  the  reverence  which  they  pay  to  age.— i.  310.  Of  the  Egyptians 
it  is  further  memorable,  that  they  first  imagined  what  month  or  day 
was  to  be  consecrated  to  each  deity :  they  also,  from  observing  the 
days  of  nativity,  venture  to  predict  the  particular  circumstances  of  a 
man's  life  and  death.  This  is  done  by  the  poets  of  Greece;  but  the 
Egyptians  have  certainly  discovered  more  things  that  are  wonderful 
than  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Whenever  any  unusual  circumstance 
occurs,  they  commit  the  particulars  to  writing,  and  mark  the  events 
which  follow  it;  if  they  afterwards  observe  any  similar  incident,  they 
conclude  that  the  result  will  be  similar  also.— i.  313.  The  Eleans 
boasted  that  the  establishment  of  the  Olympic  games  possessed  every 
excellence,  and  was  not  surpassed  even  by  the  Egyptians,  though  the 
wisest  of  mankind.— Herodotus,  Euterpe,  i.  413. 

When  Cambyses  began  the  magnificent  buildings  of  Susa,  he  sent 
to  Egypt  for  workmen.— Diod.  b.  i.  c.  4.  They  are  great  observers 
of  the  course  and  motion  of  the  stars,  and  preserve  remarks  of  every 
one  of  them  for  an  incredible  number  of  years,  and  endeavour  to  out- 
vie one  another  therein,  from  the  most  ancient  times.  They  have 
observed  the  motions  of  the  planets,  their  periodical  motions,  and  their 
stated  stops,  and  their  influence  in  nativities,  and  what  good  or  ill  they 
foreshow;  and  very  often  they  so  clearly  discover  what  is  to  come  in 
the  course  of  men's  lives,  as  if  they  pointed  at  the  thing  with  the  point 
of  a  needle.  They  presage  famine  and  plenty,  grievous  diseases  likely 
to  seize  both  upon  man  and  beast,  earthquakes,  inundations,  and 
comets ;  and  through  long  experience  they  come  to  foreknowledge  of 
such  things  as  are  commonly  judged  impossible  for  the  wit  of  man  to 
attain  unto.  They  affirm  that  the  Chaldeans  in  Babylon  are  Egyptian 
colonies,  and  that  their  astrologers  have  attained  to  that  degree  of  re- 
putation by  the  knowledge  they  have  learned  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 
— Diod.  b.  i.  c.  6. 

Profane  writers  unanimously  testify  the  Egyptians  to  be  the  parents 
of  all  philosophical  knowledge,  and  the  only  men  that  perfectly  under- 
stood divine  things ;  and  we  have  greater  evidence  than  even  the  an- 
cient writers,  the  Scriptures  themselves  telling  us,  among  other  things 
to  the  honour  of  Moses,  that  he  was  learned  in  .dl  the  wisdom  of  the 
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Egyptians.     And  to  magnify  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  we  are  told  that 
it  excelled  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt. — Univ.  Hist.  i.  578. 

Fourthly,  If  Lord  Bacon  reasons  rightly,  '  that  the  smallest  part  of 
human  industry  has  been  spent  upon  natural  philosophy,  though  this 
ought  to  be  esteemed  the  great  mother  of  the  sciences,'  the  great  pur- 
suit of  the  Egyptians,  it  may  justly  be  affirmed,  was  into  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  no  other.  Estimating  this  ground  from  our  present  insight 
into  their  practice,  they  pursued  this  research  to  apply  the  infinite  va- 
rieties of  Nature  into  infinite  symbols  or  hieroglyphics;  this,  however, 
only  leads  us  to  one  view  of  the  subject,  namely,  that  in  a  sacred  sense 
they  might  use  them  as  tools,  while  still  by  their  research  they  prac- 
tically learned  a  knowledge  of  the  heavens  in  their  movements,  the 
earth  in  its  products,  fruits  and  plants  in  their  changes,  animals  in  their 
habits,  man  in  his  nature,  modifications,  and  feelings,  combined  with 
astrologic  and  occult  arts.  Now  what  is  all  this,  but  a  perfectly  com- 
bined and  condensed  system  of  natural  philosophy,  resting,  as  Dio- 
dorus  tells  us,  upon  centuries  of  observations,  carefully  noted  and 
compared  with  every  visible  occurrence?  It  was  also  most  im- 
portantly useful  to  their  system  that  science  descended  from  parent  to 
son,  and  individual  labour  was  prescriptively  directed  to  one  luminous 
point.  Lord  Bacon  defines  the  matter,  wherein  he  says,  '  Logical  de- 
monstrations are  such  as  subject  and  enslave  the  world  to  the  thoughts 
of  men,  and  thoughts  to  words;  whereas  genuine  demonstrations  are, 
potentially,  sciences  and  philosophies  themselves.'  (The  first  pro- 
position was  the  portion  of  the  Greeks,  the  second  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. It  is  true  science  was  sought  for  by  these  countries  under  dif- 
ferent impulses,  as  the  Greeks  sought  in  truth  '  pursuits  and  schools,* 
and  the  Egyptians  traced  habits.) 

The  Egyptians  patiently  watched  Nature  throughout  her  great 
course,  and  interrogated  her  upon  all  they  felt  and  saw,  and  whatsoever 
was  new  and  unaccountable  they  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  their  suc- 
cessors. Thus  although  perhaps  their  aim  and  desire  might  be  a 
search  after  symbolizations,  the  research  produced,  as  all  links  of  Na- 
ture's system  must  do,  fruits  of  divers  hues  and  hidden  virtue,  tran- 
scripts of  wisdom,  in  astronomy  and  the  properties  of  matter  ;  which, 
applied  to  actual  life  in  their  buildings,  sculptures,  paintings,  and 
embalmings,  became  potentially  sciences,  as  Lord  Bacon  observes, 
and  which  excel  our  utmost  efforts  and  rivalry.  These,  therefore,  de- 
monstrate themselves,  and  arc  still  existing ;  and  inasmuch  as  they 
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are  the  patrimony  of  a  race  sometimes  deemed  besotted,  and  any  thing 
but  intellectual,  it  speaks  with  a  million  of  tongues  for  Lord  Bacon's 
system  of  interrogating  Nature  without  system.  This  profound  rea- 
soner  further  continues,  '  It  is  the  greatest  weakness  to  be  attributing 
infinite  things  to  authors,  whilst  we  are  refusing  justice  to  the  Author 
of  authors  and  all  authority,  which  is  Time ;  for  Truth  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Time,  not  of  authority.  And  let  no  man  shrink  at  the 
multitude  of  particulars  required  (for  a  knowledge  of  Nature),  but 
have  this  also  to  be  an  argument  of  hope  :  for  the  particular  phenomena 
of  arts  and  Nature  are  all  of  them  like  sheaves,  in  comparison  of  the 
inventions  of  genius,  when  disjoined  and  metaphysically  separated 
from  the  evidence  of  things.  The  former  road  soon  ends  in  an  open 
plain,  whilst  the  other  has  no  issue,  but  proves  an  infinite  labyrinth. 
And  thus  the  Egyptians,  who  bestowed  divinity  and  consecration  upon 
the  inventors  of  things,  had  more  images  of  brutes  than  of  men;  for 
brutes  by  their  natural  instinct  have  made  many  discoveries,  whilst 
men,  with  their  discourses  and  rational  conclusions,  have  made  few  or 
none.'  (This  path,  therefore,  of  the  Egyptians,  however  ridiculed  in 
its  external  characters  of  symbolization  and  worship,  by  framing  a 
system  of  observation,  produced  all  their  science  and  practice.) 

In  the  opposite  line  rank  the  Greeks :  of  whom  Lord  Bacon  says, 
«  Their  philosophies  and  descents  through  particular  sciences  now  for  so 
many  years  can  produce  scarcely  a  single  experiment  tending  to  ac- 
commodate or  improve  the  state  of  man,  that  may  be  justly  attributed 
to  the  speculations  and  doctrines  of  their  philosophy.'  He  further 
adds,  '  The  sciences  we  possess  are  almost  wholly  derived  from  the 
Greeks;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  was  of  the  professorial  and 
disputatious  kind,  whicli  is  absolutely  unfit  for  searching  after  truth. 
And  the  Egyptian  priest  judged,  or  rather  prophesied,  well  of  the  Greeks 
— They  always  would  be  children,  without  antiquity  of  knowledge,  or 
knowledge  of  antiquity.' — Lord  Bacon,  Novum  Organum. 

Fifthly,  Plato,  in  one  of  his  Dialogues,  ascribes  an  antiquity  to  the 
Egyptian  paintings  which  the  reader  will  not  believe ;  yet  the  fresh- 
ness of  them  is  wonderful.  Some,  he  says,  were  still  to  be  seen  in  his 
time,  ten  thousand  years  old  :  an  expression  which  can  only  be  taken 
to  imply  that  the  date  of  them  was  unknown,  and  that  the  perfect  pre- 
servation in  which  they  were  kept  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  durability  of  the  material  on  which  the  colours  were  applied,  as 
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well  as  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  colours  themselves,  were  already 
objects  of  admiration  to  the  Egyptian  traveller,  the  antiquary,  and 
the  philosopher. — Egyptiaca,  166. 

Plato  spoke  with  reverence  of  the  learning  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
yet  before  Plato's  time  those  priests  had  been  the  object  of  a  cruel 
and  lasting  persecution:  the  mighty  fabric  of  their  knowledge,  founded 
on  the  experience,  and  built  up  of  the  collected  wisdom  of  ages,  was 
already  fallen  into  decay  ;  and  the  ancient  genius  of  Egypt,  still  hold- 
ing, like  Harpocrates,  the  finger  on  the  lip,  had  expired  under  the  iron 
yoke  of  the  Persian  despots. — Sir  W.  Drummond  on  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Egyptians. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  first  libraries  were  in  Egypt ; 
and  the  titles  they  bore  inspired  an  eager  desire  to  enter  them,  and  dive 
into  the  secrets  they  contained :  they  were  called  the  '  remedy  for  the 
diseases  of  the  soul,'  because  the  soul  was  there  cured  of  ignorance; 
the  most  dangerous,  and  the  parent  of  all  other  maladies. — Rollin. 

In  the  extraordinary  fact  of  '  libraries  existing  in  the  early  epocha 
of  the  Pharaohs,'  as  Diodorus  proves,  we  may  perhaps  find  a  clue  to 
the  observation  of  the  Egyptian  priest  to  Solon.  In  these  libraries,  or 
Hermaic  books,  they  possessed  antiquity  of  knowledge,  i.  r.  secrets  of 
the  earliest  discoveries  made  by  our  race,  to  which  they  looked  up  with 
reverence;  and  in  their  long  revolving  series  of  patient  investigation 
of  Nature,  was  their  '  knowledge  of  antiquity,'  or  of  Nature.  Of  both 
which  particulars  they  might  be  justly  proud ;  for  '  the  antiquity  of 
knowledge '  could  never  be  more  clearly  illustrated  than  in  possessing 
fragments  of  those  books  sought  for  and  claimed  in  the  roots  of  the 
origin  of  every  country  of  the  East ;  while  their  added  observations 
was  indeed  '  a  knowledge  of  antiquity,'  flowing  from  an  investigation 
into  that  glorious  volume  still  open  before  us,  which  they  feigned  to 
have  existed  from  eternity,  and  whose  every  page  is  written  in  cha- 
racters of  wonder  and  wisdom  infinite. 

(73)  The  following  sketch  refers  to  a  funereal  tablet,  of  a  mytholo- 
gical character,  in  the  tomb  of  Psammis. 

(74)  At  this  point  of  the  stream,  between  Ediii  and  Ombos,  the  Nile 
is  frequently  agitated  by  sudden  squalls ;  and  the  incident  is  copied 
entire  from  Descript.  de  l'Egypte,  voL  ii. 
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(75)  Maximus  Tyrius  has  this  curious  fact  (see  note,  Belee's  He- 
rodotus, Euterpe,  i.  297),  and  narrates  the  catastrophe. 

(76)  Ombos;  described,  Champollion,  i.  167;  Dcnon,  Descript. 
de  l'Egypte,  tome  i.  The  portico  is  unique  in  its  structure  among 
Egyptian  temples.  The  river  takes  a  sudden  bend  near  this  place,  and 
has  so  incroached  on  the  banks,  that  the  ruins  of  the  smaller  temple 
have  very  recently  been  swept  away  by  the  stream.  This  sculptured 
fane  has  been  undermined,  and  is  fallen  into  the  Nile. — Hamilton's 
Egypt. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  so  ably  handled  the  subject  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quities, that  his  remarks  deserve  the  minutest  attention.  In  chap.  ii. 
he  observes,  the  whole  of  the  temples  throughout  Egypt  appear  nearly 
of  the  same  epoch ;  their  plans  and  arrangements  resembling  one  an- 
other, with  the  same  hieroglyphics,  and  the  same  forms  of  divinities  on 
their  walls,  built  of  the  same  species  of  stone,  and  all  in  the  same  state 
of  preservation.  These  remarks  require  much  consideration;  the 
French  suggest  that  the  antiquity  of  the  temples  increases  as  they  ap- 
proach the  tropic,  and  the  temples  of  Ombos  and  Elephantina  support 
their  assertions;  the  form  of  Ombos  differs  from  every  other  temple; 
and  the  symbols  on  its  temples,  also  those  of  Elephantina  and  Thebes, 
differ  from  most  of  the  other  temples  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
temples  south  of  Thebes,  although  built  on  the  granite  beds,  are  all  of 
freestone ;  whereas  the  temples  of  the  Thebiade,  and  further  to  the 
north,  are  mostly  of  granite.  Dendera  and  Philoe  are  manifestly,  in 
many  of  their  decorative  reparations,  the  work  of  the  Ptolemies. 

(77)  Description  of  the  scenery  around  Syene. — See  Descript.  de 
l'Egypte,  tome  i.     The  well  of  Syene,  which  Pliny  describes,  lib.  ii. 

(78)  Syene.  On  the  hill  to  the  west  is  an  ancient  temple,  of  small 
dimensions;  this  may  be  the  celebrated  well.  Below  this  temple, 
along  the  shore,  are  the  remains  of  a  handsome  stone  quay,  and  near 
the  quay  are  several  columns  of  the  finest  granite.  Here  was  the 
principal  entrance  into  Syene,  passing  in  front  to  the  temple,  and 
leading  to  the  great  street,  which  is  easily  discernible  amid  the  ruins. 
— Hamilton,  Egypt,  p.  67. 

(79)  Hamilton,  Egypt,  chap.  iv.  p,  .">4.     In  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Syene  a  block  of  granite  lias  a  sculpture  of  a  man  with  his  arm  uplifted 
to  strike  with  a  scimetar,  another  at  his  feet  imploring  his  mercy ;  the 
characters  of  each  are  delineated  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  have 
all  the  energy  of  life  that  the  most  finished  work  of  art  could  boast. 
A  female  figure  on  her  knees,  with  outstretched  arms,  begs  her  de- 
stroyer to  spare  his  victim,  and  apparently  in  all  the  agonies  of  grief 
and  anxiety.  The  group  is  beautiful,  and  might  be  the  portrait  of 
some  once  well-known  fact  in  Egyptian  history.  This,  and  other  si- 
milar representations,  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syene, 
are  surely  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  Egyptian  artist  from  the  charge 
of  dulness  and  want  of  genius :  released  from  the  shackles  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  rules  of  the  priesthood,  and  by  the  forms  and  pro- 
portions prescribed  for  mythological  design,  the  graces  could  guide  his 
pencil;  and  he  may  have  felt  within  him  that  principle  of  genius  which 
could  dictate  ideal  forms  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 

(Page  193,  '  Elephantina.')  Elephantina  supplies  the  name  for  a 
dynasty  of  Egyptian  sovereigns;  and  however  remarkable  it  may  ap- 
pear to  the  casual  observer  of  the  island,  it  ceases  to  be  so  if  we  at- 
tentively reflect  upon  the  period  of  time  when  it  is  recorded.  It  seems 
more  than  probable  that  the  stream  of  riches  from  the  East  ran 
through  this  district;  and  Elephantina  comprised  all  the  isles  of  the 
river :  these,  covered  with  an  innumerable  population,  and  probably  par- 
ticipating in  the  opulence  of  this  commercial  intercourse  with  the  East, 
partaking  of  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  character  and  of  their  mixed 
race,  might  easily  acquire  a  prominent  ascendancy.  Thus  in  Europe 
have  very  limited  states,  as  Savoy,  contrived  to  establish  a  permanent 
importance.  The  beauty  of  the  island,  even  in  its  present  degraded 
and  barbarous  state,  appears  in  the  narratives  of  travellers. — Descript. 
de  l'Egypte,  i.  213;  Champollion,  i.  159;  Denon. 

The  style  of  architecture  and  the  symbols  of  Elephantina  are  of  most 
venerable  antiquity.  The  Ram  or  Ammon  appears  every  where,  com- 
bined with  processions  indicative  of  the  yearly  visit  to  Ethiopia.  The 
deity  is  frequently  exhibited  biceps,  or  two-visaged, — the  elder  and 
younger  divinity. 

(80)  Mr.  Hamilton  (Egypt,  chap.  iii.  p.  21)  mentions  the  long 
walls  leading  from  Syene  to  Philoe.  The  Bichare  Arabs  dress  their 
hair  exactly  to  resemble  the  extraordinary  projection  on  both  sides  of 
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the  head  of  the  great  sphinx ;  and  this  appears  common  among  the  in- 
habitants south  of  the  cataracts,  and  is  simply  the  side  hair,  frizzed 
out  very  thick,  and  stiffened  with  grease. — Page  ll7. 

Cicero  says  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cataracts 
were  deafened  by  their  noise,  and  several  persons  with  whom  we  con- 
versed assured  us  of  this  fact ;  we  certainly  observed  they  were  parti- 
cularly dull  of  hearing.— Page  33. 

(81)  If  the  shape,  character,  and  ornaments  of  the  sacred  island  of 
Philoe  are  compared  with  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  a  striking  conformity 
will  be  easily  traced.  The  latter  was  held  sacred;  its  summit  was 
crowned  with  battlements  and  triglyphs.  Erechtheus,  its  supposed 
founder,  the  dragon  and  chest,  are  all  of  Egyptian  origin. 

(82)  Hamilton,  Egypt,  chap.  iv.  p.  41.  At  Parembola,  in  Nubia, 
among  other  sculptures  are  three  priests,  two  of  which,  with  black  faces 
and  hands,  are  pouring  from  two  jars  strings  of  the  sceptre  of  Osiris, 
and  the  crux  ansata,  over  the  head  of  the  other,  whose  face  is  red. 
This  representation,  with  this  distinction  of  colour,  exists,  I  think, 
only  here,  at  Philoe,  and  at  Elephantina.  Here  also,  as  at  Philoe, 
are  two  cages  of  red  granite,  for  the  hawks,  about  eight  feet  high  and 

three  wide. 

The  temples  of  Philoe  are  most  magnificent.  Several  sculptures 
may  be  considered  referring  to  the  death  and  burial-place  of  Osiris, 
particularly  in  one  of  the  upper  chambers  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  sculptures  frequently  represent  two  persons,  who 
equally  bear  the  character  and  symbols  of  Osiris,  and  the  same  of  Isis  ; 
but  invariably,  in  both  cases,  one  is  much  older  than  the  other,  and 
appears  to  be  the  superior  divinity.  In  this  island  also  exists  a  mix- 
ture, yet  a  distinction  of  inhabitants.  In  the  same  village  are  whole 
families  of  different  complexions,  some  jet  black,  others  only  sun- 
burnt.— Page  5 1 . 

The  difficulty  Mr.  Hamilton  perceives  in  explaining  the  old  and 
young  character  of  the  forms  of  Osiris  and  Isis  may  be  lessened  by 
considering,  that  the  roots  of  Egyptian  mythology  are  traced  in  diluvial 
and  antediluvian  traditions,  and  there  is  invariably  a  young  and  an 
older  god.  The  superiority  of  the  divinities  with  the  black  complexion, 
stamps  the  reprcicntution  to  be  on  death  and  Hades. 
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(83)  The  quarries  of  Syene.— Descript.de  l'Egypte,  i.  139;  Cham- 
polliou,  i.  162. 

(84)  Although  islands  are  scattered  all  over  the  Lybian  desert,  the 
ancient  geographers  in  general  applied  the  term  Oases  to  those  alone 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  dominion,  along  the  west  of  the 
Nile,  and  between  it  and  Lybia.     Every  one  knows  that  the  Oases  in 
El  Wah  are  insulated  fertile  spots,  like  islands  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
panse of  desert,  and  commonly  surrounded  by  higher  lands.     The 
ancients  appear  to  have  had  a  most  perfect  idea  of  the  face  of  northern 
Africa,  by  their  comparing  it  to  a  leopard's  skin :   probably  it   is 
spotted  more  or  less  with  Oases  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  desert; 
for  even  in  the  Sahara,  which  has  a  breadth  of  more  than  fifty  days' 
journey,  there  appeared  to  be  certain  spots  interspersed  which  peep 
above  the  surface  of  the  sandy  waste,  and  they  are  aptly  compared  to 
islands  in  a  sea  of  sand.     The  Oases,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  fountains  of  pure  water,  and  seem  to  possess 
a  greater  proportion  of  that  useful  element  than  falls  to  the  share  of 
small  tracts  of  land  in  other  situations.  Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  suppose 
that  the  foundations  of  these  islands  were  first  laid  by  vegetation, 
occasioned  by  springs  ;  the  decay  of  which  vegetation  produced  soil, 
until  it  gradually  increased  to  the  state  in  which  we  behold  them? 
They  appear  universally  to  be  surrounded  by  higher  lands,  which  may 
well  account  for  the  springs.     They  possess  fountains,  verdure,  and 
fruits,  and  forests  of  palm-trees  that  preserve  a  continual  verdure. — 
Rennell,  548. 

The  Oasis  of  Amnion  appears  to  be  by  far  the  finest  spot.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  placed  in  the 
most  retired  of  the  Oases,  with  a  view  to  derive  advantages  from  the 
effects  of  various  impressions  made  on  the  minds  of  its  visitors  by  its 
singular  situation.  It  is  remarked  by  Arrian,  that  Alexander  himself 
was  surprised  at  the  nature  of  the  place.  In  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
as  well  as  Alexander,  they  were  governed  by  a  king. —  Analysis  and 
Comparison  of  Herodotus  and  Diod.  550,  576,  586,  596. 

While  the  lesser  Oasis  bore  the  name  of  Behnesi,  the  great  Oasis 
was  called  Psoi,  being  parallel  to  the  town  of  Psoi  in  Upper  Egypt. — 
Champollion,  ii.  $288:  These  Oases  being  designated  by  the  terms  of 
the  adjacent  Egyptian  towns,  strongly  indicates  the  ancient  connexion 
that  existed  between  them. 
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(85)  The  Oasis  termed  (he  Happy  Isles. —  Herodotus,  Thalia. 
Ouah,  whence  Oasis,  means  mansions  or  habitations.— Champollion, 
ii.  285. 

(Sti)  The  Oasis  of  Penesje.— Idem,  ii.  288.  The  Bahar  Bela  Ma. 
—  See  Belzoni's  Travels,  402. 

(87)  The  sacred  groves  or  gardens  were  often  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  thus  designedly  corresponding  with  that  primeval  garden 
which  they  all  equally  represented.  Such  was  the  grove  of  Amnion  or 
Osiris,  in  one  of  the  Oases  of  Africa.  The  consecrated  habitation  of 
the  deity,  says  Quintus  Curtius,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  was  si- 
tuated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  desert ;  and  it  was  shaded  from  the  sun  by 
so  luxuriant  a  vegetation,  that  the  solar  beams  could  scarcely  penetrate 
through  the  thickness  of  the  foliage.  The  groves  were  watered  by 
meandering  streams,  which  flowed  from  numerous  fountains;  and  a 
wonderful  temperature  of  climate,  resembling  most  of  all  the  delightful 
season  of  spring,  prevailed  through  the  whole  year  with  an  equal  de- 
gree of  salubrity.  Very  similar  is  the  description  which  Virgil  gives 
of  the  Elysian  Fields,  or  the  Fortunate  Islands.  Nor  was  this  done 
accidentally;  every  sacred  grove  was  a  copy  of  Elysium,  as  every 
holy  cave  was  a  transcript  of  Hades  ;  but  the  prototype  of  Elysium 
itself  was  the  insular  Paradise  of  Mount  Ararat.— Faber,  vol.  iii.  p. 
234.  For  this  description  of  the  oracle,  see  also  Rennell  on  Geo- 
graphy of  Herodotus,  587. 

(88)  The  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  assigned  to  Egyptian  origin. 
They  assert  two  black  pigeons  flew  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of 
which  settled  in  Africa,  and  commanded  to  fix  there  an  oracle  of  Am- 
nion, which  also  is  an  oracle  of  Jupiter.  These  doves,  Herodotus 
reasons,  are  figuratively  so  termed ;  being  human  beings  from  the  voice. 
and  of  Egyptian  origin,  from  the  black  colour. 

(8!))  The  shrine  of  Jupiter  Amnion  appears  certainly  to  have  be<  n 
visited  by  our  enterprising  and  unfortunate  traveller  Browne.  His 
account,  compared  with  Major  Rennell's  acute  remarks,  are  embodied 
in  this  description. — See  also  Champollion,  vol.  ii.  291. 

(DO)  The  response  is  the  same  as  is  recorded  in  Pausanias,  vol,  ii. 
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267;  delivered  of  Fhilip  of  Macedon,  predicting  his  death,  and  the 
symbol  is  drawn  from  the  animal  of  highest  dignity  sacred  to  the 
gods. 

(91)  Fountain  near  Temple  of  Sun. — Herodotus,  Thalia.  There 
was  also  a  fountain  of  the  Sun,  described  with  the  same  intermittent 
qualities,  at  Heliopolis,  or  the  Temple  of  On. 

Heliopolis  has  a  mound  about  a  mile  in  length  by  half  that  breadth. 
The  obelisk  now  standing  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  it.  There  is 
a  fountain  here,  named  Ainschans,  or  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun. — Rcn- 
hett's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  539,  595. 

(.02)  This  striking  delineation  of  the  desert  sands  tossed  and  whirled 
around  in  the  fury  of  tempest  is  taken  fiom  Bruce,  vol.  vi.  458.  When 
the  extraordinary  perseverance,  courage,  and  elevation  of  mind  are 
weighed,  which  alone  could  sustain  a  man,  single  and  unaided,  through 
such  an  enterprise,  it  must  ever  be  deeply  regretted  that  a  few  worth- 
less rhymes,  fast  sinking  into  their  deserved  oblivion,  should  for  a  time 
have  shaded  the  fame  and  galled  the  mind  of  such  a  man.  Foibles  of 
character'  and  occasional  exaggerations  may  exist ;  where,  however, 
is  the  individual  who  has  gained  such  a  meed  of  knowledge,  gratifica- 
tion, and  intelligence,  through  such  difficulties  as  Bruce?  What  should 
we  know  of  the  Geesh  springs,  of  theTacazze  of  Gondar,  of  Abyssinia 
and  its  barbarous  yet  attractive  annals,  but  for  him,  whose  just  claims 
on  the  world  are  yearly  receiving  fresh  lustre  and  importance? 

(93)  The  Ethiopians  are  described,  Herodotus,  iii.  199. 

(94)  The  Asbystae  were  beyond  all  the  Africans  remarkable  for  the 
use  of  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses.  Herodotus  says,  that  the  Greeks 
themselves  borrowed  from  Africa  the  custom  of  harnessing  four  horses 
to  a  chariot.    Melpom.  109.    Kcnncll,  609. 

(95)  Anubis  is  characterised  by  the  ape,  with  the  dog's  head,  called 
the  Cynoccphalus ;  by  the  symbol  of  the  dog  is  intimated  watchfulness. 
The  Egyptian  Anubis  seems  to  be  much  the  same  power  and  nature  as 
the  Grecian  Hecate,  a  deity  common  both  to  the  celestial  and  infernal 
regions.  Others,  by  Anubis  is  meant  time,  for  time  begets  all  things 
out  of  itself,  bearing  them  within  itself  as  in  a  womb;  but  this  is  one 
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of  those  secret  doctrines,  only  fully  known  to  those  who  are  initiated 
into  the  worship  of  Anubis. — Plut.  Isis  and  Osiris,  60. 

It  seems  impressively  analogous  to  this  symbol  of  time  named  by 
Plutarch,  that  the  form  of  Anubis  is  introduced  into  the  papyric  re- 
cording  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  a  judgment  in  the  grave.  In  this 
scene  is  represented  the  scales  of  judgment :  on  the  right  side,  the  good 
genius;  on  the  left  side,  the  evil  principle  or  Typhon ;  each  seeking 
to  sway  the  scale  to  preponderate  towards  him  :  while,  in  the  centre 
of  the  beam,  on  the  top,  as  a  balance  sliding  weight  to  give  the  decisive 
impulse,  sits  the  Cenocephalus  or  Anubis  :  a  most  impressive  symbol,  it 
the  type  of  time  itself  is  thus  depicted,  as  meting  forth  the  award  upon 
its  good  or  evil  application  in  the  life  of  the  individual  whose  actions 
are  thus  weighing  in  the  scales  before  the  throne  of  the  Judge. 

(96)  The  Egyptians  manifestly  regarded  Hades  as  a  place  of  sepa- 
rate abode  for  the  soul,  preparatory  to  a  judgment;  and  this  spot  they 
placed  beneath  the  earth,  and  near  the  great  central  cavity.  That  it 
was  a  receptacle  for  departed  spirits,  not  an  abode  of  punishment,  may 
be  inferred,  because  that  all  their  gods  become,  by  a  modification  of 
symbol  and  colour,  equally  gods  of  Hades ;  and  also  that,  as  in  the 
tomb,  a  trial  was  held  on  the  life  of  the  individual,  whereon  judges  or 
assessors  attended,  a  notice  was  given,  and  accusations  heard,  before 
an  award  or  sentence  ;  so  is  the  same  principle  recognised  on  every 
coffin  or  soros,  and  on  every  papyrus  scroll  a  delineated  tomb.  Hence 
again  the  same  scrutiny  takes  place  before  Osiris  as  a  divine  judge : 
a  deity  is  seen  recording  a  sentence ;  there  are  scales  to  weigh  the 
deeds  of  the  individual ;  and  benign  and  malign  deities  are  seeking  to 
obtain  a  judgment  of  good  or  of  evil.  That  the  Egyptians  went  so 
far  as  that  the  disembodied  spirit  could  thus  be  judged,  is  a  very  great 
step  indeed ;  and  although  what  further  they  deemed  operative  upon 
the  soul  we  cannot  well  decide,  seeing  that  we  know  so  little  of  their 
higher  range  of  doctrine  and  wisdom,  yet  many  reasons,  drawn  from 
actual  paintings,  that  they  deemed  it  at  last  capable  of  deification, 
and  surrounded  it  with  emblems  of  eternal  splendour  and  bjiss,  the  author 
has  already  detailed  in  his  memoranda  on  the  tomb  of  Psammis,  or 
rather  of  Necho.  Evidently  the  Egyptians  had  an  Hades,  a  place 
separate  for  the  soul,  a  place  not  of  torment,  but  an  abode;  and  this 
was  carried  into  Greece,  and  became  their  tenet  also.     Hesiod  says, — 
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The  abodes  of  Hell  (or  Hades)  from  the  same  fountain  rise : 
A  gloomy  land,  that  subterraneous  lies  ; 
And  hence  does  Love  his  ancent  lineage  trace — 
Excelling  fair  of  all  the  immortal  race. 

It  can  scarcely  be  deemed  within  the  range  of  Grecian  imagery  to 
originate  a  place  of  torment,  and  Eros,  or  god  of  love,  from  the  same 
source.    In  another  part  he  says  also,  after  overthrowing  the  Titans, — 

Far  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  lie 
In  chains,  as  earth  is  distant  from  the  sky ; 
From  earth  the  distance  to  the  starry  frame, 
From  earth  to  gloomy  Tartarus  the  same. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  make  a  manifest  distinction  between  Hades 
and  Tartarus. 

Eschylus,  in  his  sublime  drama  of  "  Prometheus  chained,"  intimates 
clearly  in  the  dialogue  between  Prometheus  and  Mercury,  that  the  de- 
liverer of  the  former  shall  pass  by  the  dreary  realms  of  Hades  (the  shades 
of  Orcus)  to  the  dark  abyss  of  Tartarus;  and  therefore  the  whole  con- 
text,  with  the  various  passages  of  Homer  in  the  Sth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
and  theEneid,  book  6th,  when  considered,— show  that  the  conceptions 
of  the  Greeks,  in  accordance  with  the  Egyptians,  had  an  Hades  or 
Orcus,  distinctly  from  the  Tartarus  of  punishment;  the  first  as  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  earth's  hollow  sphere,  the  other  below  it.  These 
two  divisions  formed  one  region  under  the  earth,  divided  from  it  and 
rendered  invisible  to  our  eyes  by  the  shell  or  crust  of  our  terraqueous 
globe.  This  is  the  place  of  the  dead ;  situate  between  the  starry  frame, 
the  abodes  of  the  gods,  and  the  place  of  punishment  or  Tartarus.  It 
is  an  abode,  an  invisible  mansion  for  disembodied  souls,  and  its  term 
of  Hades  means  no  other  ;  as  its  only  meaning  and  definition  is  "  In- 
visibility," or  withdrawn  from  our  sight,  but  not  ceasing  to  exist. 

(97)  The  Theophania  of  great  Apis,  307. 

(98)  The  more  the  sculptures  of  the  Egyptian  battles  arc  examined, 
i  he  stronger  appears  the  evidence  of  their  reference  to  some  national 
epoch  of  deliverance.  Speaking  of  Luxor,  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the 
Egyptiaca,  115,  says,  the  sculptures  display  a  very  animated  description 
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of  a  remarkable  event  in  the  campaigns  of  some  Osymandyas  or 
Sesostris.  The  moment  chosen  tor  the  representation  of  the  battle  is 
that,  when  the  troops  of  the  enemy  are  driven  back  upon  their  fortress, 
and  the  Egyptians  in  the  full  career  of  victory  will  soon  be  masters  of 
the  citadel. 

In  the  next  battle  on  the  great  walls  of  Karnak,  the  enemy,  composed 
of  charioteers  and  horsemen,  are  as  usual  defeated  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  same  hero.  The  variety  of  wounds  and 
situations  in  these  battles  are  so  great,  the  disposition  of  the  whole  and 
the  expression  of  each  part  are  so  excellent,  that  I  could  not  but  flatter 
myself  that  the  same  scenes  might  have  arrested  Homer's  admiration, 
as  they  did  mine;  and  that  if  in  his  Egyptian  tour  he  ever  came  to 
Thebes,  he  might  have  caught  many  ideas  and  incidents  of  the  Iliad 
from  these  sculptures,  executed  as  they  are"  with  a  fire  and  animation  to 
which  he  could  not  be  insensible.  We  here  see  his  Dioined,  his  Mars, 
and  his  Achilles,  before  our  eyes;  nor  could  poetry  ever  have  strewed 
the  banks  of  the  Simois  and  the  Scamander  with  more  varied  forms  of 

death 126. 

At  the  Memnonium,  as  at  Luxor,  the  Egyptians  are  led  on  by  two 
heroes  of  equal  prowess,  and  whose  weapons  spread  equal  destruction 
and  dismay  among  their  robed  opponents.  Here  too  is  introduced  the 
reluctant  retreat  of  the  defeated  chieftain,  until  he  is  laid  low  by  the  fated 
arrow  of  the  conqueror. — 134. 

At  Medinet  Habu  the  victorious  monarch  is  seated  on  his  car.    Tin 
Egyptians  are  equally  successful  by  sea  as  on  shore :   their  boats  are 
already  crowded  with  prisoners. — 137. 

Upon  the  statue  of  the  Memnon  appears  Phamenoth,  Ammenoph,  or 
Amenophis.  The  tomb  of  Osymandyas,  as  it  is  called  by  the  French, 
bears  also  the  name  of  Memnon ;  and  Strabo  says  Memnon  and  Is- 
mendes  are  the  same  person.  Considering  therefore  the  uniform  point 
of  fact  detailed  in  these  varied  battles;  that  a  conflict  upon  Egyptian 
ground  is  gained  by  an  Egyptian  hero  against  Eastern  enemies;  that 
this  hero  is  sometimes  denominated  Memnon,  which  Dr.  Young  con- 
siders as  Miamun,  lover  of  Ammon ;  as  Osymandyas  or  Ismendes, 
which  is  Isa-mend-Esa,  as  Rameses  or  Ram-Esa,  which  is  a  Buddhie 
title,  the  same  in  substance  as  Bal  Rama,  and  these  arc  all  compounds 
of  mythological  solar  titles,— the  strong  inference  therefore  is.  that 
these  varied  exhibitions  combine  in  one  great  event  oi  Egyptian 
history:  ami  the  hero  is  identified  en  the  public  buildings  by  different 
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honorary  sacred  titles.  It  is  an  hypothesis  strengthened  by  the  ob- 
servations of  most  writers.  M.  Ouvarofl*  admits,  in  his  fine  treatise  on 
the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  "  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  fabulous 
Sesostris  carried  into  Asia  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians;"  and  if  these 
sculptures  do  not  record  external  conquests,  as  it  is  very  improbable 
they  can  do,  then  is  there  no  event  so  analogous  as  the  deliverance  of 
themselves  from  a  yoke  which  Herodotus  proves  to  have  been  tyrannical 
and  odious. 


THE    END. 
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